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Staff College Entrance and Promotion Examinations 


If you are going up for either of these examinations your objective is made definitely easier 
and mere certain of attainment with the aid of PITMAN’S COURSES. 

“* Your marginal comments were always backed up by two 

and sometimes three handwritten foolscap pages, going “The personal attention received and the criticisms 
deeply into every difficulty. They made the best possible of my efforts especially, were of the greatest value. 
substitute for ae personal talk. Both in Tactics and No one who has taken your Promotion Course could 
Administration the instructors seemed to have time, have failed to find the papers set anything but easy.” 
patience, and a desire to give me a return for my money.”’ Drosu, CHITRAL, 15-7-32. 

Quetta, 13-7-32. 
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plain shades 
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including two collars. 


PYJAMA SUITS 


in striped designs or 


plain shades 
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Rd os made to 
measure subject to 
& . special quotations. 


Ask for and see you get “LUVISCA.”’gThere is nothing just-as-good. Ws 


SO STENGD Tan | $OLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS aa 


Ee Wn wiTHouT. AND STORES, and all AUSTIN REED Shops. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds, Ltd, (Dept. 276 M) 16, St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, E.C.1, for name of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 

















VICKERS-CARDEN LOYD 
ARTILLERY TRACTOR 


A Tractor specially designed 
for artillery use, of which the 
initial price, running and main- 
tenance costs, are all low. It 
can pull a gun up to 2% tons 
in weight across country, and 
at the same time carry 8 fully- 
equipped soldiers and 6 cwt. 
of ammunition. ern 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
LONDON, S.W.I. 























BALLROOM DANCING GUARANTEED 


IN THREE LESSONS!! INFALLIBLE TUITION!! 











MISS EVELINE 
McCULLAGH 


First Prize Professional Cham- 

pionship of the World, Nice, 

1929. Prix d’Honneur Riviera 

Championship, 1930. Special 

Tango Prize Riviera Champion- 
ship, 1930. 


PARTNERS ARRANGED. 

From 10 a.m, till 10 p.m. 
Telephone : 

WHITEHALL 8121. 














STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS in all the latest Ball- 
room Dancing. Beginners a speciality. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. Complete typewritten 
description of any dance posted. £1 1s. per dance, or 
6 dances for £5 5s. 


STUDENTS TRAINED as Teachers in Four months! ! 
Certificate Guaranteed. London’s finest training centre. 


HOTEL METROPOLE (2 minutes from Whitehall), 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CHIVELSTON HOTEL 


The Hotel stands in 2 acres of its own ground 
enhanced by pleasant surroundings. Tennis 
and Croquet Courts. Within walking distance, 
3 Golf Courses. Officer's families specially cat- 
ered for. Favourable terms for long residence. 
Write or ‘Phone for tariff to the Proprietress. 


PARKSIDE, WIMBLEDON, S.W. 





’Phone: Putney 0174 





























DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES : 


NATIONAL INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 





Barnardo Boys baking bread for the World’s Largest Family. 
1,600 loaves are baked every day, but this is only sufficient for less than half 
the family of 8,300 children. 


Turning C.3 children into A.1 citizens. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes rescue the nation’s orphan and destitute 
,. Children from conditions which would inevitably drag them down, 
and give them a new environment, train and place them out in life 
as useful and industrious men and women. 113,000 already admitted. 


Will you send HALF-A-CROWN for the Children’s Food ? 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund ’’ 
and crossed, should be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
148 Barnardo Howse, Stepney Causeway, London, 





E.l 


CHARTER : 


‘*No Destitute Child 
Ever Refused 
Admission.’’ 


No red tape. 
No Waiting List. 
No votes required. 


ONE OF A FAMILY OF 





8,300 CHILDREN. 











three failures in one sub-head. 
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PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only one failure in Examination at first attempt, and 

Some candidates averaged 80—100 * 

per cent. in various sub-heads. 

ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 
RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 

All candidates passed at first attempt. 

including 994 per cent. for Imperial Military Geography. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. MACGREGOR GREER, 112, Argyle Road, W.13 


Perivale 2621 


Several second on the list 
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Hugh Rees Ltd. 


Military, Naval and 
General Booksellers, 
Stationers & Publishers 


5 & 7 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 


























PROMOTION & STAFF COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


O matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan Services 

College can be of the greatest possible assistance to you in your 
preparation for the Army Promotion Examinations [Subjects (a), 
(b), (c) and (d)] and for the Staff College Entrance Examinations 
(Camberley and Quetta). 


* 


OVER 9,700 PASSES AND 
11 SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


in 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS ALONE 


TWO-THIRDS of the TOTAL PASSES 
Camberley and Quetta Entrance 1932 


7 * _ # 
Write TO-DAY jor a free copy of the College Latest Prospectus ‘‘The Army 
Promotion and Staff College Entrance Examinations’”’ to Dept. M4, 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES 
COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 

















mm) WHEN YOU RETIRE | 


@ especial value to retired Officers who desire 
to equip themselves to hold _ responsible 
Business, Commercial or Secretarial appointments 
is an 


INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 


under the guidance of the Metropolitan College. 


INDIVIDUAL ORAL TUITION IN LONDON 
OR PRACTICAL POSTAL TRAINING 


Officers are invited to write to the College Headquarters (Metro olitan 
College, Dept. E1, St. Albans) for a copy of the brochure ‘ Inteaaive 
Business Training’’ or to call at the undermentioned wales when 
expert advice and full information will be gladly given. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 40-42 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. LONDON, E.C.4 


Associated with the Metropolitan Services College) 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 





STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
and UNIVERSITIES. 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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“ARETHUSA” BOYS 
MAKE THE FINEST SAILORS in the WORLD 


THE OLD ‘‘ ARETHUSA ”’ TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN CON- 

DEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS BEING WORN OUT AND 

UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. SHE HAS DONE A 

NOBLE WORK, AS NO LESS THAN 10,000 BOYS HAVE 

BEEN TRAINED AND SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY AND 
MERCHANT SERVICE. 


A NEW “‘ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


HAS BEEN SECURED. 


£18,000 


STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC. 


A most earnest appeal is made’for immediate donations 


THIS GREAT WORK OF TRAINING POOR BOYS FOR 
THE TWO SEA SERVICES 


MUST BE CARRIED ON 


THE BOYS WILL THANK YOU 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
TRAINING SHIP 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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> Necunate judginent... 


and highly-skilled workmanship combine to give the extra- 
ordinary reliability that attaches to every ‘‘ BRITANNIC”’ 
WATCH BRACELET. 


Every ‘‘ BRITANNIC’’ Band is guaranteed for five years, 
during which it will be repaired or springs renewed if required, 
free of charge, through any jeweller. The ‘‘ BRITANNIC ”’ 
has often been subjected to a special test on a unique machine 
demanding the opening and closing of the bracelet 100,000 times, 
a test that always vindicates its absolute reliability. 

On sale at all good class jewellers, in various widths, com- 
plete. with watches in various styles from £4 15 0, or 
“BRITANNIC ” Expanding Bracelets alone with hooks to a 
replace straps. Write for illustrated list, or if any difficulty a 
about guarantee, to B.C.M./BRITANNIC, 110, LONDON. 


Se BRITANNIC 


The Queen of 


See the name “Britannic” 
is engraved inside the 
band and avoid inferior 
imitations. 
































N. A.A. F. 1. 


SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A.F.1. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but ts strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 























PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


AND FORWARDING CO. LTD. 
Carlton Street, Lower Regent Street 


(FIFTY YARDS FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1) 
Telephone : WHITEHALL 4545 (Four lines) Cables: BURNISHED, LONDON 


BAGGAGE STORED 


In the centre of West End, near all 
the Service Clubs and principal Hotels 
Access to baggage available during office 


hours without notice. Accommodation for 


unpacking and repacking kit free of charge. 





REDUCED RATES FOR MEMBERS OF H.M. SERVICES 











mong the finer things of life 











a Sasi craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Players 
N°3 a cigarette which 
satisfies the most 
exacting smoker. 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


May 1933. 


Vice-Presidents 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., and Brigadier- 
General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B., T.D., have been elected Vice-Presidents 
of the Institution in the vacancies caused by the deaths of Field-Marshal Sir W. R. 
Robertson, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., and Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Arthur Leetham, Kt., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., F.S.A. 


Chairman of the Council 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard, G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D., 
has been elected Chairman of the Council for the year 1933-1934. 


General Sir Robert Whigham, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., has been elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Council for the year 1933-1934. 


Council 


Brigadier E. K. Squires, D.S.O., M.C., and Major-General C. J. C. Grant, 
C.B., D.S.O., have been elected members of the Council. 


Membership 


With the current year the new permanent conditions of membership come 
into force. The Entrance Fee, which was originally £2 2s. and, as a temporary 
measure, was suspended during 1932, is now {1 1s. The Annual Subscription 
remains {I 5s. 


The Life Subscription is £20, or may be paid in four consecutive instalments 
of £5 5s. 


Special Facilities for Junior Officers 


The attention of Members is invited to the special facilities which now exist 
for Junior Officers to join the Institution :— 


Commissioned Officers of the Home, Dominion, Indian and Colonial fighting 
Services and their Reserves, of three years or less seniority as such ; Midshipmen, 
R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R.; and Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets, are 
admitted to Membership without Entrance Fee on payment of the first annual 
subscription of {1 5s. 
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New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the months of February, 
March and April :— 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Lieutenant M. J. Ross, R.N. 

Lieutenant H, E. Felser Paine, R.I.M. 

Commander B. L. Johnston, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander P. H. Learmont, R.I.M. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant W. J. Dowdell, R.N.R., ret. 
J. A. Franklin, late Temp. Paymaster Lieutenant, R.N.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander C. J. N. Atkinson R.N. 
Lieutenant R. M. Freer, R.N. 

Lieutenant J. G. Hamilton, R.N. - 
Lieutenant-Commander W. L. Graham Adams, R.N. 
Lieutenant E. T. Larken, R.N. 

Lieutenant R. K. Hudson, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant G. A. Carline, R.N. 

Commander H. J. Murphy, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant J. M. H. Stapleton, R.N.V.R. 


ARMY. 


Lieutenant K. B. I. Smyth, The South Wales Borderers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. P. Tugwell, I.A., ret. 

Captain D. L. O. Woods, 2/13th Frontier Force Rifles. 

Captain E. F. Davies, M.C., The Royal Ulster Rifles. 

Lieutenant W. G. Smith, The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

2nd Lieutenant W. A. B. Harris, The Royal Fusiliers. 

2nd Lieutenant R. J. A. Kaulback, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Fraser, late Indian Staff Corps. 

Captain T. A. W. Bolland, The York & Lancaster Regiment. 

Captain H. K. Watkins, The Loyal Regiment. 

Lieutenant C. Haggard, The Buffs. 

Licutenant C. H. Bowker, The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers. 

2nd Lieutenant E. C. A. Wheeler, 8th Bn. Middlesex Regiment (T.A.). 
Captain E. O. Martin, The Northumberland Fusiliers. 

znd Lieutenant A. J. D. Hamilton, Scots Guards. 

2nd Lieutenant G. P. Stephens, 3rd 0.A.O. Gurkha Rifles. 

Lieutenant W. A. Venour, The Manchester Regiment. 

Captain J. R. Reynolds, 3/1st Punjab Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant R. C. H. Bellers, The Middlesex Regiment. 

Captain F. Walden, The Middlesex Regiment. 

Brevet-Colonel H. J. Sanders, D.S.O., M.C., 24th London Regiment (T.A.). 
Lieutenant W. QO. Findlater, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant F. Day, The Wiltshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant P. H. Man, The Hampshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant H. S. Freeth, R.A. 
Gentleman Cadet H. R. Carr. 
Captain H. V. S. Muller, I.A.S.C. 
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Gold Medal Essay Subject (Military), 1933 


The following is the subject which has been selected :— 
“‘ Assuming that it may be necessary in war to employ part or all of 
the Territorial Army overseas so as to produce within the shortest time 
a field army fully trained and equipped, and organized to include the 
necessary non-divisional troops; are any changes required in the present 
peace-time organization, training and equipment of the Territorial Army 
to meet these requirements.” 


JOURNAL 
Back Numbers Required 
Owing to the unprecedented demand for 1932 Journals, stocks have become 


exhausted. Members who have finished with their copies are invited to return 
them. If desired postage will be repaid. 


Copies of Frontispiece 

A limited number of copies of the coloured Frontispieces, published in recent 
numbers of the JouRNAL, are available for sale and can be supplied, post free, 
for 6d. each. 


Additional Copies of the Journal 


Additional copies of early numbers of the JOURNAL, if available, can be supplied, 
post free, to Members at :— 
3s. for JOURNALS prior to February, 1927. 
4s. for the JourNAL of February, 1927, and later. 


LIBRARY 


Rules Governing Return of Books 


The attention of Members is invited to the following Regulations governing 
the retention and return of books :— 

(1) Certain books, for which there is a special demand, must not be retained 
longer than a fortnight after the date of receipt. A notice to this effect 
will be found in the book. 

(2) In the United Kingdom.—Books must normally be returned within 
one month of the date of issue ; but the Librarian is authorised to make 
extensions of one month at a time on application by a Member, up to a 
maximum of three months from the date of issue, if the work is not 
required by another Member. 

(3) Stations Abroad.—When books are sent to Members abroad the same 
rules apply as for the United Kingdom, except that ‘‘ the date 
receipt ’’ is substituted for ‘‘ the date of issue.”’ 


N.B.—IN VIEW OF THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR BOOKS FROM THE LENDING 
LIBRARY, IT IS ESSENTIAL IN THEIR OWN INTERESTS THAT MEMBERS SHOULD 
ADHERE STRICTLY TO THE RULES GOVERNING THE RETURN OF BOOKS. FAILURE 
TO DO SO I§ CAUSING MUCH INCONVENIENCE, AND INVOLVING THE INSTITUTION 
IN UNNECESSARY EXPENSE AND CLERICAL LABOUR. 
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MUSEUM 


Special Exhibition 

A Special Exhibition of dioramas illustrating ‘‘ Empire Voyages and Dis- 
coveries ’’ has been arranged. Six large dioramas show historical episodes con- 
nected with the founding of the Empire overseas; and there are a number of 
smaller ones depicting some of the principal places in the Dominions. 


Reduced Admission on Wednesday 

During the time that the above Special Exhibition is showing, admission on 
Wednesday has been reduced to 6d. after Noon. This is in addition to the existing 
cheap day, after Noon, on Saturday. 


Collection of Medals 

The Institution already possesses a large and varied collection of medals, 
but offers of additions to the ‘collection will be most welcome. Details of such 
offers should, however, be communicated to the Curator before medals are sent. 


Regimental Badges and Buttons 

The Institution’s collection of Regimental Badges and Buttons has been re- 
organized and re-arranged. It is desired to complete the collection, and con- 
tributions from Members for this purpose would be very much appreciated. The 
Institution also has a certain number of spare badges which could be exchanged 
for others or sold to collectors. 


Additions 
PERMANENT. 
(8568) Coloured photograph of the 8th King’s Regiment entraining at 
Heliopolis for Cyprus, October, 1931.—Presented by Messrs. Vickers 
(Aviation), Ltd. 
(8569) Portrait of an Officer of the Royal Horse Artillery, 1820.—Presented 
by General D. d’Osnobichine. 
(8570) Statuette of an Officer, Grenadier Co., 11th Foot, 1686.—Presented by 
C. Dimes. 
(8571) Victoria Cross and Indian Mutiny Medal awarded to Cornet W. G. H. 
Bankes, 7th Hussars.—Presented by J. Bankes, Esq. 
(8572) Photograph of Osman Digna.—Presented by Major-General W. E. 
Blewitt. 
(8573) Staff Cap, Service Dress.—Presented by Lieutenant-Colonel A. N. E. 
Browne. 
(8574) Collection of rank and file shoulder straps.—Presented by Major 
N. H. C. Dickinson. 
(8575) Miniature models of Rolls Royce and Lanchester armoured cars. 
(8576) French Tricolour taken at Trafalgar.—Presented by J. R. Thomas. 
(8577) German life-saving belt from the cruiser ‘‘ Blucher.’’—Presented by 
C. S. Cunat. 
(8578) Helmet badge of the 3rd or Royal Westminster Middlesex Militia.— 
Presented by Miss A. E. Ross. 
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(8579) Silhouette models of United States warships, Great War period.— 
Presented by Lieutenant-Commander W. M. Phipps-Hornby, R.N. 

(8580) Rank and file full dress, 7th Middlesex Regiment (London Scottish), 
1895.—Presented by Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. W. Owen. 

(8581) Coloured print of the St. Pancras Volunteer, 1798. 

(8582) Lock of hair of the Emperor Napoleon.—Presented by C. S. Prichard. 

(8583) Letter written in Arabic by General Gordon from Khartoum.—Presented 
by Miss A. Jones. 

(8584) Coatee of the 36th Foot, 1830-36.—Presented by Captain A. Rowand. 

(8585) Collection of naval sword belt clasps.—Presented by Captain A. Rowand. 

(8586) Watch worn by Captain F. R. Kempt, R.N., and medals of the Kempt 
family.—Presented by W. Kempt. 

(8587) Collection of shoulder belt badges, cap badges, brooches, etc., of Scotch 
Regiment.—Presented by Mrs. T. Y. Greet. 

(8588) Chinese proclamation issued during the Boxer Rebellion.—Presented 
by General Sir Edmund Barrow. 

(8589) Midshipman’s dirk and telescope of Captain J. Shortland.—Presented 
by Mrs. Shortland. 

(8590) Model of Vickers ‘‘ Vildebeest ’”’ torpedo bomber.—Presented by Messrs. 
Vickers (Aviation), Ltd. 

(8591) Collection of water-colour paintings of ships.—Presented by Lady Royds. 

(8592) Shoulder belt plates of the Loyal Irish Brigade and Loyal Staffordshire 
Volunteers, 1790. Dug up at St. Domingo.—Presented by A. F. White. 

(8593) Naval Officer’s belt buckle, about 1870.—Presented by Sub-Lieutenant 
F. Woodhouse, R.N. 

(8594) Iron chains by which two lionesses were found fastened to the gates 
of the Khalifa’s house after the battle of Omdurman.—Presented by 
Major S. S. Flower. 

(8595) Relics of German airships.—Presented by H. C. Marillier. 

(8596) Model of an 18th Century 60-gun ship, 4th rate; probably H.M.S. 
‘““ Medway.” 

(8597) Model of the long boat of the above. 

(8598) Model of the Admiral’s barge of the above. 

(8599) Model of H.M.S. “ Cygnet” ‘‘C”’ class destroyer, 1931. 

(8600) Model of the stern body of H.M.S. “‘ Royal Alfred,’’ 1864, with details 
of a temporary wooden cofferdam. 

(8601) Pair of fringeless epaulettes of the toth Bombay Native Infantry, 
type probably worn by native officers.—Presented by Major E. P. Lloyd. 

(8602) Collection of helmet and cap badges.—Presented by Mrs. H. Goodall. 

Loan 

(3596) Two medals issued by the British North Borneo Co.—Lent by The 
Rev. G. Hawkes Field. 

(3597) Pershing Trophy for Miniature Rifle Competitions; won by Great 
Britain in 1931.—Lent by The Miniature Rifle Association. 

(3598) Collection of foreign uniforms.—Lent by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

Attendance 


The amount taken for admission during the past quarter was :— 





£45 6s. od. in February. 
£75 10s. 6d. in March, 
£157 6s. 6d. in April. 
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Purchase Fund 


This Fund has been opened to assist in the purchase of new exhibits. The 
Council hope it will receive the support of Members interested in the Museum. 


THE CROOKSHANK COLLECTION OF MILITARY PRINTS 


The War Office announced on the 16th April that Colonel C. de W. Crookshank, 
M.P., had presented to the Nation his collection of British Military Battle Prints, 
and this munificent gift had been accepted with cordial appreciation by Lord 
Hailsham on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. The gift will be vested in the 
War Office and housed at the Royal United Service Institution. 

Hitherto the Nation has lacked any comprehensive collection of pictorial 
records concerning the historic deeds of the British Army in war, and this collection 
of 1500 to 1600 prints, presented by Colonel Crookshank, is one of very great 
historical and artistic value to the Army, and to all students of military history. 


The Council are keenly appreciative of this most valuable acquisition, and an 
Exhibition of a selection of the prints will be held in the Institution’s theatre. 
The Exhibition will probably open in the early part of July and will remain open 
throughout August. 


CENSUS OF REGIMENTAL COLOURS 


As previously announced, it has been decided to compile a Census of Colours, 
Standards, Guidons, Trumpet and Pipe Banners of all branches of H.M. Land 
Forces, including Regular Troops, Militia, Yeomanry, Territorial Force or Army, 
as well as of Fencible and Volunteer formations of the past, and of the Royal 
Marines. The success of this project must depend on the co-operation of voluntary 
supporters. Members and others interested are asked to volunteer as representatives, 
either of a particular regimental unit, or of a district or area. 


On being registered these representatives will receive a supply of cards stating 
the exact particulars which they are asked to fill in. When completed, the cards 
should be returned to the Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution, and 
the envelope marked ‘‘Colours’’ in the top left-hand corner. They will then be 
filed until sufficient information has been collected to warrant further utilization. 


The ultimate object is to publish the Census in volume form, but this again 
must depend on the requisite financial support being forthcoming. 


It is particularly desirable that, whenever possible, cards should be accompanied 
by a good photograph of the Colour or Standard, as it exists to-day. To be of value 
this must show the Colour extended and not hanging in folds. 

The progress which this Scheme has already made is encouraging, ‘and there has 
been a satisfactory response to the appeal from many volunteers, who are now 
working on it. 
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RECENT OPERATIONS IN KURDISTAN 


By Group-CapTaIn A. G. R. Garrop, O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
On Wednesday, 8th March, 1933. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR E. L. ELtincton, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E.» 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, stated that during the first 
operations in Kurdistan he had been in command of the aircraft, while during 
the second operations he had been at headquarters in Baghdad. 


LECTURE. 
T NHE operations forming the subject of this lecture are :— 
(a) those conducted against Shaikh Mahmud of Sulaimania, 
between October, 1930, and May, 1931; and 
(b) those conducted against Shaikh Ahmed of Barzan, 
between December, 1931, and June, 1932. 


In the short time at my disposal I can hope to do little more than 
bring out the salient features and lessons of these campaigns. In 
particular, and at the outset, I should like to emphasize the contrast 
and many points of difference between the two operations. 





1 The situation of the two areas of operations within Iraq is shown on Map 
No. I. 
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THE OPERATIONS AGAINST SHAIKH MAHMUD. 


The immediate cause of the operations against Shaikh Mahmud was 
his return to Iraq from Persia on 17th September, 1930, in spite of his 
solemn undertaking given in July, 1927, that he would make no attempt 
to re-enter the country or interfere with its internal affairs. 


The Shaikh’s history since 1918 had shown a continuous record of 
untrustworthiness and instability of character. A Kurdish tribal leader, 
by virtue of his descent from a family of high religious prestige, he 
enjoyed immense personal influence over the inhabitants of the districts 
lying to the South of the Lesser Zab River. So great was his power 
that the British authorities in 1922, like the Turks before them in 1918, 
found it politic to appoint him local governor in the Sulaimania area, 
although three years previously he had shown treachery to the British 
and had been sentenced to death by court-martial on a charge of 
insurrection. But he soon disappointed the trust thus placed in his 
pledges. -. Overweening personal ambition and dreams of establishing 
himself at the head of an independent and united Kurdish state brought 
him into renewed conflict with the British forces in Iraq, a conflict which 
lasted from 1923 to June, 1927. He was then at last brought to book, 
and undertook to live with his family outside the borders of the country. 
After his disappearance the Sulaimania province once more settled down 
to peaceful pursuits. 


But in September, 1930, Shaikh Mahmud decided to attempt once 
more to establish himself as leader of an independent Kurdish nation. 
The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of June, 1930, showed that Britain intended to 
press for the complete independence of Iraq in 1932, and Shaikh Mahmud 
seems to have imagined that the Kurdish tribes, faced with the definite 
prospect of Arab domination, would follow him to a man in a Kurdish 
national movement. These hopes were intensified by disturbances 
occurring at Sulaimania on 6th September in connection with the 
parliamentary elections, and in spite of grave warnings he crossed 
from Persia into Iraq on 17th September. A full month was then given 
him to reconsider the folly of his action, until by the middle of October 
it became clear that military operations against him were unavoidable. 
Accordingly, by the end of the month, a force was concentrated at 
Sulaimania consisting of one cavalry regiment, three infantry battalions, 
and one mountain battery. 


Control of the Operations.—The question of policy regarding the 
control of the operations then arose. In previous operations against 
Shaikh Mahmud the Air Officer Commanding had retained the supreme 
control in his own hands, for Imperial troops (Iraq Levies) had been 
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used as well as the Iraqi Army, and the columns had been commanded 
by British officers. 


But in view of the grant of independence to Iraq due to take place 
in 1932, it was thought desirable to hand over control to the Iraqi Army 
acting under its own commanders. Moreover, that army had recently 
been made self-contained and was now equipped to work in the field 
without outside support. In addition, it had made considerable progress 
in its organization and efficiency. 


Finally, the operations were likely to be of a nature which would 
provide admirable training without giving rise to critical or dangerous 
situations. For the above reasons, the Air Officer Commanding left the 
supreme command of the forces to the Iraqi commanders themselves, 
assisted by their British advisers. In his position of military adviser 
to the High Commissioner he was still able to control the preparation 
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of all plans and guide the general conduct of the campaign, should this 
seem desirable. 


Employment of the Royal Atr Force.—The situation did not lend 
itself to the use of air forces for air control or for bombardment of 
villages. The rebellious elements did not consist of hostile tribes or of a 
population inhabiting a hostile area, but of an outlaw and his followers 
billeting themselves upon villagers who, though for the most part not 
unfriendly to him, were not responsible for his actions and physically 
unable to resist his commands and his forces. Furthermore, if the 
Iraqi Army was to gain any real experience of the conditions under 
which it must work after 1932, it should be left to meet its own diffi- 
culties with only such air assistance as might be rendered by aircraft 
provided for army co-operation. The use of the Royal Air Force was, 
therefore, confined to the provision of air reconnaissance and, where 
necessary, demonstration patrols. Air action against the rebels was only 
permitted if the Army was actually being attacked and urgently needed 
assistance.”’ Air action against villages was prohibited. 


To provide the necessary co-operation, Flights of No. 30 (Bomber) 
Squadron, Mosul, and No. 55 (Bomber) Squadron, Hinaidi, operated 
from the landing grounds at Halebja, Sulaimania and Kirkuk, or from 
the air base at Mosul itself. 

Topography of the area of operations.—The area of the operations is 
a rough quadrilateral, bounded on the North-East by the Iraqi-Persian 
frontier, on the South-East by the Sirwan River, on the South-West 
by the Kifri-Kirkuk road, and on the North by the Lesser Zab River.} 
It is bisected by the Qara Dagh range, which divides the mountainous 
district on its north-eastern side from the foot-hills on its south-western 
side. In the mountainous district the Halebja Plain forms a striking 
oasis of level grass country, while the Qizilja Plain forms a similar but 
smaller strip further North. The Tanjero valley also provides open 
stretches of country suitable for aircraft landings. 


Apart from these three areas, the whole district North-East of the 
Qara Dagh range consists of a tumbled mass of mountains intersected 
by deep narrow valleys or strips of rough uneven ground. The district 
South-West of the Qara Dagh is composed of low knobby foothills, 
which from the air present the aspect of a turbulent sea of rocks and 
limestone that has suddenly solidified. It is an area devoid of trees, 
but it provides a limited amount of grass for pasturage in the Spring. 
It contains no landing grounds, but an aircraft can get down without 
serious injury in some of the river beds, when they are dry.} 


1 See Map No. 2, on which are also indicated the positions of the prepared 
landing grounds. 
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THE OPERATIONS. 


There already existed in the Sulaimania Liwa a number of police 
posts, whose natural function should have been to form rallying points, 
from which Government forces could restrict the movements of Shaikh 
Mahmud. In reality, however, the garrisons of these posts were so 
small, and some of the posts were so difficult to defend, that they 
became a positive embarrassment. The importance of strengthening 
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these posts had been fully urged upon the Iraqi Government, but there 
were many difficulties, such as lack of money or reserves, and the lateness 
of the season. The plan was, therefore, limited to the despatch of 
columns with the object of rounding up Shaikh Mahmud if possible, or 
failing this, of re-establishing the authority of Government in the districts 
which he had visited. 

First Phase-—The first phase of the operations lasted from late 
October, 1930, until early February, 1931, and consisted of a series of 
attacks by Shaikh Mahmud on Iraqi police posts. First Penjwin and 
then Surdash were besieged, but relieved by Iraqi Army columns working 
with strong air support. 

On oth January, 1931, the rebels succeeded in capturing the Khurmal 
police post, together with 20 modern rifles and 3,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. Although the police were re-installed on 29th January, the fall of 
Khurmal was a heavy blow to Government prestige. 

On ist February the Iraqi forces carried out a carefully planned 
sweep of the Halebja Plain, which only just failed to capture Shaikh 
Mahmud himself. The rebel leader escaped by one of the mountain 
tracks on the northern exit from the plain, which had been left unguarded 
during the night. 

Thus, after three months of operations, the rebel leader was still at 
large, and had scored a notable success in the capture of Khurmal. 
So his activities continued unchecked. But, although it had shown itself 
unable to make contact with its elusive opponent, the Iraqi Army had 
gained valuable experience, had proved itself to be well trained, and 
displayed excellent marching powers. 

The only prospect of bringing Shaikh Mahmud to action now lay in 
the formation of a special mounted force, at least as mobile as himself, 
recruited from the hills, mounted largely on hill ponies, travelling light 
and living to a great extent on the country. Such a force, with the 
superior resources of the Government behind it, might hope to wear 
down the rebel leader. On 18th February, the Iraqi Government allotted 
the necessary funds to enable this special force to be raised in the 
Sulaimania Liwa. It was to consist of 350 mounted police, supplemented 
by a specially trained cavalry regiment, and was to be ready for action 
by 25th March. 

Second Phase-——While this torce was being ‘organized, a serious 
extension of the rebellious movements took place. On 6th March Shaikh 
Mahmud moved into the Qara Dagh valley, with the twofold object of 
collecting revenue from the considerable property which he owned there 
and of being in a better position to influence the Jaf tribesmen who, as is 
usual at that time of year, were grazing their flocks in the foothills to 
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the South-West of the Qara Dagh range. Certain sections of these 
tribes, encouraged by the immunity which Shaikh Mahmud had enjoyed 
for five months, were refusing to pay the sheep tax due to the Iraqi 
Government and preparing to offer resistance to the tax collectors. 


The situation became dangerously inflammable, and Shaikh Mahmud 
was using every endeavour to extend his influence. His messengers 
were visiting Kurdish leaders throughout the whole of Iraqi Kurdistan. 
He made cunning use of the contention that the British were secretly 
favouring his cause, and as testimony quoted the fact that the Royal 
Air Force was taking no action against Kurdish villages. The effect of 
this subtle propaganda was illustrated by a message which Shaikh 
Ahmed of Barzan sent to the Air Intelligence Officer at Mosul, asking 
whether the British Government wished him to help Shaikh Mahmud 
by rising against the Iraqi Government. Evidence of a possible and 
serious extension of the rebellion soon appeared in the sudden spread 
of the trouble into the Shaikhan district on the eastern bank of the 
River Diyala or Sirwan. 


Outbreak in the Shatkhan area.—On 18th March a police patrol in the 
Shaikhan district was fired upon. During the ensuing ten days the 
local tribesmen, reinforced by seventy of Shaikh Mahmud’s followers 
and by elements of the Jaf tribes, invested the police post at Beluli 
(the only post in the area) and began to collect taxes from the surround- 
ing district. The fall of the police post would undoubtedly have set the 
whole of Southern Kurdistan in open revolt, and there were no Iraqi 
forces available for despatch to the Shaikhan area. 


On 26th March the High Commissioner received a request from the 
Iraqi Government for air action to be taken against the villages which 
were sheltering the rebels around Beluli post. Two flights were moved 
from Hinaidi to Khanaqin. Their commander,? on 27th March, in 
consultation with the Administrative Inspector of the Liwa, concluded 
that the post could only be saved if immediate air action were taken 
against three villages adjacent to Beluli, which, so it was definitely 
established, had thrown in their lot with the rebels. 


Accordingly, at daybreak on 28th March, warnings were dropped on 
these villages, and the pilots watched the inhabitants streaming out of 
them with their flocks and household possessions. In due course the 
houses, which consisted mainly of straw matting, were destroyed from 
the air. The police, heartened by this action, now sallied forth from 
their post for the first time for ten days. On 30th March air action was 
taken against the village of Hurin, and by 31st March the police were 





1 Air Commodore C. L. Courtney, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
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able to patrol the whole area freely without any opposition. By 2nd April 
all the village headmen except two had come in and affirmed their 
obedience to the Government. The situation had been completely 
restored, as a result of the air action taken on 28th and 30th March. 


Third Phase: Sweep of the Qara Dagh valley.—In the meantime plans 
had been completed for employing the new mobile force, now being 
formed at Sulaimania, in a sweep of the Qara Dagh valley with the 
object of rounding up Shaikh Mahmud. All exits from this valley were 
to be blocked by means of infantry posts, when the valley would be 
swept from the North-West with two mounted columns, which would 
comb out all its villages. 


The Air Force was to carry out the normal role of close and medium 
reconnaissance, but in addition it was hoped that a suitable opportunity 
might occur to fix the rebel forces by air action until the mobile columns 
could come up with them and bring them to action. It had been estab- 
lished that during the day, when they were liable to be observed and 
attacked by aircraft, the rebels never moved, but remained with their 
horses hidden in the villages whence they issued at night. If the Iraqi 
columns could come to within a day’s march of the rebel forces at dawn, 
and if the Air Force could fix the rebels during the day, the columns 
would be able to make contact with them before nightfall. The prepara- 
tion of this plan and the control of its execution were decentralised from 
the Ministry of Defence and Air Headquarters at Baghdad into the 
hands of an advanced Iraqi Army Headquarters at Sulaimania itself.? 


The sweep took place according to plan on 28th March but drew a 
blank. Shaikh Mahmud had escaped from the Qara Dagh valley during 
the previous night by a track which just avoided the police post at 
Paikuli. On 30th March, however, the rebel force was located by air 
reconnaissance at Bani Murt (on the south-western slopes of the Qara 
Dagh range), and was held there by continuous air attack pending the 
arrival of the Iraqi cavalry from Paikuli. Unfortunately the cavalry 
commander decided that his force was too weak to press on, and so this 
excellent opportunity was lost. 


Shaikh Mahmud now moved further to the South-West with the 
evident intention of persuading the Jaf tribes to join the rebellion. 
The special mobile force was re-organized, and a flying.column composed 
mainly of mounted police? moved to Geuk Tepe on 4th April. No 








1 With Major F. C. Roberts, V.C., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., as adviser to the 
Iraqi commander, and the Lecturer as local Royal Air Force commander. 

2 Commanded by Captain C. H. J. Sheppard, O.B.E., Inspecting Officer of 
Police at Sulaimania. 
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sooner had it arrived than reliable information was received that the 
rebels were concentrated near Kani Qadir Miran Beg; and it was at once 
decided to strike at them the next day, though this involved a forced 
march of more than 30 miles over extremely difficult country. 


The action at Awa Berika.—On 5th April (Easter Sunday) the flying 
column set out from Geuk Tepe at 4.30 a.m. (local time). Shortly 
after 10.00 a.m., aircraft of No. 55 Squadron located the rebels in and 
around the village of Awa Barika and immediately attacked. Reinforcing 
aircraft were sent from Sulaimania and the rebels were pinned down by 
continuous bombing and machine gun fire, which compelled them to 
remain under cover in and around the village. Meanwhile the flying 
column, after a very long and exhausting march, had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the village at 3.30 p.m. This was found to be strongly 
held and well fortified. Under cover of air bombardment the column, 
in spite of the fatigue of the men, made a spirited attack at 5 p.m., 
and dislodged the rebels from the western portion of the village. Unfor- 
tunately it was unable to capture a strong point in the south-eastern 
corner, and thus failed to surround the village, and so during the night 
Shaikh Mahmud was once again able to make good his escape, but not 
without having received a severe blow. Proof of the precipitate flight 
of the rebels was found in the fact that eight of their dead, together 
with their rifles and the remainder of their ammunition, had been left 
behind, although it is a point of honour with the Kurds never to abandon 
casualties. The rebels never afterwards allowed themselves to be caught 
within striking distance of the Iraqi Army or Police. 


Escape of Shaikh Mahmud.—Having slipped away from Awa Barika 
during the night of 5th/6th April, Shaikh Mahmud cleverly covered his 
tracks by compelling every individual whom he met to accompany him, 
thus leaving no one to report his movements. By travelling only at 
night he eluded detection by air reconnaissance. In spite of the patrols 
which covered every exit from the area South-West of the Qara Dagh, 
Shaikh Mahmud succeeded in escaping through one of the passes over 
the Qara Dagh range, which was left unguarded by the oversight of an 
Iraqi infantry detachment. He was thus able to reach the temporary 
shelter of the hills to the East of Sulaimania. But though he had got 
away he had had several very narrow escapes, and was severely shaken 
by the action at Awa Barika, where he had expended much ammunition 
and suffered heavy casualties. Reports began to come in that he was 
worn out and that his men were beginning to desert him. Nevertheless, 





1 The air forces available under the Lecturer’s command at this time consisted 
of two Flights of No. 55 (Bomber) Squadron at Sulaimania and one Flight of 
No. 30 (Bomber) Squadron at Kingerban. 
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his unexpected escape had upset the plans of the Iraqi Army, while 
immediate pursuit, however desirable, was not possible. But plans were 
made for a renewed attempt to surround him in the Doli Gellal caves, 
East of Sulaimania, in which he had taken refuge. 


Fourth Phase: Pursuit and Surrender of Shaikh Mahmud.—Shaikh 
Mahmud, however, did not wait in the Doli Gellal area long enough to 
permit the plans for the new “round-up” to mature. After resting 
there for about a week, he moved to the North towards the Pizhder 
area, and the pursuit was taken up on 18th April by two mobile columns 
of army and police. The general plan of operations was similar to that 
which had been so nearly successful at Awa Barika, that is to say, the 
rebels having been located from the air were to be held by air action 
while the flying columns made a rapid march to come up with them. 


Shaikh Mahmud, however, had learnt his lesson, and never allowed 
the Iraqi Army to get within striking distance of him. The operations 
thus developed into a series of air attacks delivered upon the rebel 
forces, with the two Iraqi Army columns following up behind and re- 
establishing the authority of the Government. Thus harried without 
respite, Shaikh Mahmud retired across the Persian Frontier, and reached 
Piran on 23rd April, 1931. 


On arrival he wrote to Captain V. Holt, the Oriental Secretary to 
the High Commissioner, asking to be allowed to discuss terms for 
surrender. After meeting Captain Holt and the Mutasarrif of Sulaimania 
at Penjwin, he surrendered on 13th May, and was flown by the Royal 
Air Force to Ur in Southern Iraq. This event had an immediate and 
marked effect. Karim Beg, one of the principal leaders of the Jaf tribes, 
made a dramatic appearance in Baghdad and sought King Feisal’s 
pardon on 27th May. Mahmud Khan Dizli, a Persian outlaw who had 
fled to Iraq and defied capture for some time, gave himself up to the 
Iraqi Government on 31st May. 


Both the High Commissioner and King Feisal toured Southern 
Kurdistan in June, 1931, and all the important tribal leaders came in 
to meet them. With the more conciliatory policy that has been adopted 
by the Iraqi Government towards the Kurds, there has been a steady 
progress in administrative control and general development throughout 
the Sulaimania Liwa since May, 1931. 


THE OPERATIONS AGAINST SHAIKH AHMED OF BARZAN. 


It had long been realized that sooner or later the Iraqi Government 
would be compelled to assert its authority over the area controlled by 
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Shaikh Ahmed of Barzan,1 and plans to this end were formulated in 
January, 1931, only to be postponed until the termination of the 
operations against Shaikh Mahmud. However, by the date of Shaikh 
Mahmud’s surrender, the season was too far advanced to give time for 
both the completion of the Barzan operations and the establishment of a 
civil administration before the winter. The operations were therefore 
deferred until the Spring of 1932.? 


Position and influence of Shaikh Ahmed.—Shaikh Ahmed was an 
important Kurdish religious leader whose family had long enjoyed 
practically complete independence in the mountainous Barzan district. 
He was held in peculiar veneration, and had even been elevated by 
some of his followers to the status of deity, and worshipped accordingly. 
His religious prestige gave him absolute power of life and death within 
the area which he controlled. This power rested more on fear than on 
affection, and was exercised in a most tyrannical and oppressive manner 
through a band of personal adherents known as Diwanah, who wore a 
red flash as a distinguishing mark in their headdress. 


The Barzan district in the widest sense, i.e., the district uncontrolled 
in any way by the Iraqi Government, was bounded on the South-West 
by the Greater Zab river, on the North-West by the Shemsdinan river, 
on the North-East by the Turkish frontier, and on the East by a line 
drawn from the junction of the Hajji Beg and Baraz Gir rivers to the 
junction of the Rowanduz and Greater Zab rivers. Within this district 
Shaikh Ahmed exercised absolute control over the area extending up 
to 10 miles North-West of the Ru Kuchuk *; this may be called his 
headquarter area. His control was also strong in that portion of the 
district situated South-East of the Ru Kuchuk, which subsequently 
became the Shirwan Nahiya of the Erbil Liwa. But it was probably 
less strong over the inhabitants of the strip of country to the South- 
East of the Shemsdinan River, although they lived in dread of his 
power and did not dare to oppose him until that power was broken. 


Outside the Barzan district Shaikh Ahmed exercised little or no 
influence. His neighbouring tribal leaders were either at blood feud with 
him or were prepared to attack him if such a course offered any prospect 
of personal advantage. 





1 The situation of Barzan in relation to the rest of Iraq is illustrated on 
Map No. 1, while the details of that area are shown on Map No. 3. 

2 For another account of the earlier part of these operations, see ‘“‘ Shaikh 
Ahmed of Barzan and the Iraqi Government,” by Lieut. H. M. Curteis, M.C., 
in the JOURNAL of May, 1932, p. 398. 

% The word Ru means river. 
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Comparison between Shaikh Ahmed and Shaikh Mahmud.—The 
military problem offered by Shaikh Ahmed provided a striking contrast 
to that of Shaikh Mahmud during the previous year. In the latter 
operations it was necessary to deal with an insurgent and his immediate 
following moving through administered territory inhabited by people 
who were not openly hostile to the Iraqi Government. In the Barzan 
operations, on the other hand, the enemy was a powerful leader of a 
compact and clearly defined district, in the heart of which his authority 
was permanent and unquestioned ; while from the whole of that area 
he was able to obtain full military support. The Barzan district would 
thus be considered as hostile country, and all its inhabitants could 
justifiably be regarded as enemies, at least until they came in and made 
submission. 


The ground and air operations in Barzan were therefore quite different 
from those which had taken place in the previous year. Instead of 
pursuing.a mobile and elusive enemy through administered districts, the 
Iraqi Army was now called upon to advance and occupy the country, 
building police posts in suitable sites for the purpose of establishing 
subsequent administrative control. Later, when it became necessary 
to carry out air operations, it was possible to exercise effective air control 
over the whole of the district known to be hostile, or at least over that 
part of it in which the main body of the rebels could be located. 


Topography of Barzan area.—Though the military problem was more 
straightforward, the country in which the operations were to take place 
was more difficult. It consisted of a mass of high mountains intersected 
by deep valleys and river gorges, and the lower slopes were well covered 
with scrub oak, which afforded excellent shelter from air and ground 
observation. 

The approaches into the Barzan area were also extremely difficult. 
It was bounded on its north-western and south-western flanks by the 
Shemsdinan and Greater Zab rivers, both formidable obstacles to military 
movements. It is true that there was an Iraqi post with an aircraft 
landing ground at Billeh forming a bridge-head on the left or north- 
eastern bank of the Greater Zab. But the Chia-e-Shirin range forms a 
high and continuous barrier denying access from the valley in which 
Barzan village lies to the country to the North-East of it, except through 
narrow mountain defiles or the equally narrow gorges of the Ru Kuchuk 
and Shemsdinan. These defiles and gorges could be defended against 
enormous odds. It was not, therefore, practicable for military forces 
to enter the area from the North-West or the South-West. The 
obvious line of approach was from the South-East through the Shirwan 


Nahiya. 
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MAP No. 3 


THE OPERATIONS. 


The plan was to divide the operations into three stages :— 


(z) 


(3) 


The advance of an Iraqi Army column from the Diana Plain 
up the Balikian river valley, so as to occupy the Shirwan 
Nahiya up to the Ru Kuchuk, with a view to establishing a 
secure base for the subsequent stages. 


The forcing of the passage of the Ru Kuchuk at Chama and 
the occupation of the Shirwan-a-Mazin group of villages (the 
Ru Kuchuk would not normally be fordable before the middle 
of June). This move would have the effect of turning the 
flank of Shaikh Ahmed’s position in the Kani Bot valley and 
of threatening his line of escape into Turkey. 

The occupation of Barzan village and of the valley between 
the Greater Zab river and the Chia-e-Shirin mountain by a 
second column operating from Billeh. 


The execution of the plan was entrusted to the Iraqi Army, as had 





been done in the previous year, not only in view of the near approach 
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of the termination of the mandate but also owing to the desirability 
that the Iraqi Army should establish its prestige among the Kurds by 
military success in the field. The role of the Air Force was limited to 
air co-operation, which was provided at the outset by a flight of No. 30 
(Bomber) Squadron located at Diana, with the remainder of the squadron 
in reserve at Mosul. The flight at Diana was assisted by a flight of the 
Iraqi Air Force, which was now to have its first experience of active 
operations. 


First Phase.—By 13th March, 1932, the main force had assembled 
at Baphistian in the Diana plain at the northern end of the Rowanduz 
gorge.? 

Two days later a mobile column, known as Dicol, began to advance 
from Baphistian, consisting of :— 

2 Infantry battalions ; 

1 Cavalry squadron ; 

. I Motor machine gun troop ; 

1 Section of a mountain battery ; 

200 Iraqi police. 
On 16th March the column reached Merga Sor, meeting with no opposi- 
tion, during a march that was rendered extremely arduous by the 
condition of the country. The melting snow had turned the valley into 
a quagmire and the Balikian river into a raging torrent. Mules frequently 
sank in the mud to their girths and had to be unloaded, pulled out, and 
re-loaded, only to sink again perhaps a few yards further on. After 
reaching Merga Sor the column formed an entrenched camp, and work 
was at once begun in constructing a temporary police post and Nahiya 
headquarters. 


Action at Merga Sor.—In the early hours of 19th March, a deter- 
mined night attack was made on the camp. Rebel tribesmen, making 
skilful use of broken ground, crept up in the darkness to within a short 
distance of three of the outlying picquets. At one time they worked 
their way in between two picquets and came close to the camp perimeter, 
whence they were only driven back by a counter-attack. In this affair 
the Iraqi Army acquitted itself very creditably, inflicting heavy casualties 
on the rebels at a loss of only six killed and ten wounded. 


By 30th March work on the police post was sufficiently advanced to 
allow Dicol to resume its advance, leaving one company as a local 
garrison. The same night camp was formed at Zhazhok on the high 
ground at the head of the Birisia valley, where the column was delayed 





1 Under the command of Az Zaim Khalil Zaki, with a British officer to advise 
him, and with Squadron-Leader M. B. Frew, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., as Royal Air 
Force commander at Diana. 
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by continuous heavy rain until 3rd April; a further advance was then 
made towards Birisia. 


Action near Wazhi.—Difficulties were soon experienced. The entrance 
to the head of the Birisia valley was through a narrow rocky defile, 
allowing passage in single file only. A halt had to be made to improve 
this entrance, and the column, after having passed through it, was 
found to have lengthened out considerably. The sides of the valley 
were steep and offered plenty of cover. The advanced guard pushed on 
so fast that a wide gap soon separated it from the main body. Realising 
the danger, the British officers tried to reach the advanced guard and 
halt it, but the narrow track was blocked by transport and the gap 
continued to widen. 


At this moment, at about 2.30 p.m. (local time), a strong force of 
rebels suddenly descended on the flank of the column near Wazhi, striking 
in between the rear guard and the main body. They made straight 
for the transport in search of loot. The mule drivers, who were civilian 
employees of the transport contractor, were seized by panic, cut their 
loads, mounted their mules, and fled in all directions, throwing the 
column into confusion as they went. The situation became highly 
critical, and was saved only by the energy arid gallantry of the British 
officers with the column, under Major E. G. Warren, Northamptonshire 
Regiment, helped by some of the Iraqi officers and N.C.Os., and by the 
intervention of aircraft from Diana. While these officers were doing 
their utmost to restore order in the column and form a defensive 
perimeter, the Air Force pilots came down to the tree-tops and kept 
the rebels continuously engaged with bombs and machine gun fire until 
they were finally driven off before nightfall. One pilot subsequently 
died of wounds received in this fighting, an observer was wounded in the 
foot, while most of the aircraft were badly damaged by rifle fire from 
the ground. But though the rebel attack had thus been driven off, the 
condition of the column remained serious. Its morale was badly shaken, 
while the complete loss of its transport left it without food, tents, or 
blankets, and with little ammunition. 


Quantities of food and ammunition were dropped from the air on 
4th and 5th of April, and on the 6th the column began to withdraw to 
Zhazhok, careful arrangements being made to provide a covering screen 
of aircraft. At 9.20 a.m. a large body of rebels was located from the 
air near the scene of the action of 3rd April, and was at once attacked 
with 20 lb. bombs and machine gun fire. The rebels, when driven out 
of their cover by the air attacks, provided exceptionally good targets, 
and suffered heavily across the open ground. The column then reached 
Zhazhok Camp without opposition late on 6th April, where it found 
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that Victoria aircraft had dropped a much-needed supply of blankets 
and greatcoats. 


Such were the critical events of the 3rd-6th April. In considering 
them, there are two points which in fairness to the Iraqi Army should 
be borne in mind. In the first place, the stampede on 3rd April originated 
among the civilian muleteers engaged by the civilian transport con- 
tractor. In the second, the column was carrying out a difficult operation 
of mountain warfare, a type of operation in which far more experienced 
troops than the Iraqi Army have on more than one occasion met with 
complete disaster. 


Second Phase.—Although the column had been extricated from a 
serious position, the Iraqi Government now began to feel anxiety as to the 
ultimate success of the operations. The difficulties already experienced, 
prominent among which was that of maintaining the supply of the Iraqi 
forces in the Shirwan Nahiya, indicated that the consolidation of this 
Nahiya was not likely to be completed before the late summer. This 
meant that there would certainly not be time to tackle the main problem 
of subjugating Shaikh Ahmed’s headquarter area North-West of the 
Ru Kuchuk, and to build the necessary police posts, before the onset of 
winter. Moreover, in the opinion of the Iraqi Minister of Defence, 
Ja’afar Pasha al Askari, the country North-West of the Ru Kuchuk 
presented such difficulties that the Iraqi Army could not hope to deal 
effectively with the rebels in that district with the forces available. The 
view was rapidly gaining ground that it would be necessary for the 
Royal Air Force to undertake the subjugation of the rebels in the district 
North-West of the Ru Kuchuk. 


The Air Officer Commanding,! though perfectly confident that the 
problem was a suitable one to be tackled by means of air control, was 
nevertheless very reluctant to commit the Royal Air Force to this task 
unless it were absolutely unavoidable. As already stated, it was most 
desirable that the Kurds should learn to fear the Iraqi Army, so that the 
whole policy governing the use of the Royal Air Force had been based 
on the hope that the Iraqi Army would establish its prestige in the 
Kurdish hills. A further reason was the knowledge that air control of 
the district in question would involve severe risks to the aircraft and 
crews engaged. The country North-West of the Ru Kuchuk and North- 
East of the Chia-e-Shirin mountain is as unfavourable for flying as any 
country can well be; moreover, it contains no single area in which an 
aircraft can land in the event of engine failure. 

The situation was discussed at a conference convened by the High 
Commissioner on 18th April, 1932, when it was finally decided that the 


1 Air Vice-Marshal Sir E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 
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Iraqi Army could do no more during the current season than pacify the 
Shirwan Nahiya. It therefore became necessary for the Royal Air Force 
to take over air control of Shaikh Ahmed’s central or headquarter area 
across the Ru Kuchuk. The formal request for air operations to be 
undertaken was made in a letter from the Iraqi Prime Minister to the 
High Commissioner, dated 2oth April, 1932. 


The normal arrangements preceding air operations of this nature 
were at once put in hand. A political officer was appointed for the 
Shirwan Nahiya, who worked in the closest liaison with the Air Intelli- 
gence Officer attached to Dicol, in order to organize the political measures 
for receiving tribesmen surrendering or wishing to surrender to the 
Government. A second Air Intelligence Officer was posted at Billeh. 
Though information regarding the situation in the area North-East of 
the Chia-e-Shirin was extremely difficult to obtain, these two Intelligence 
Officers managed to keep Air Headquarters acquainted with the move- 
ments of the two main bodies of the rebels. Without such full informa- 
tion the operations would certainly have been considerably prolonged. 


Another highly important preliminary measure was the dissemination 
of the terms offered to Shaikh Ahmed and his followers. It was 
essential that the Royal Air Force should not be employed to impose 
hard or unjust terms, and that there should be no possibility of mis- 
understanding on the part of the tribesmen as to the conditions which 
they must fulfil in order to bring the air operations to an end. Accord- 
ingly, proclamations were dropped from the air on 25th and 26th April 
upon all the important villages North-East of the Chia-e-Shirin, warning 
the inhabitants that air operations were due to begin on the 28th, and 
instructing them to take shelter—for the whole district abounds in caves. 
They were also informed that those who submitted to the Government 
would be pardoned and allowed to return to their villages with their 
rifles and live there in peace on conclusion of the operations. Included 
in the proclamations was a warning that delay action bombs would be 
used in addition to bombs with instantaneous fuzes and that tribesmen 
should not approach any point at which a bomb had fallen. The value 
of using delay action bombs lies in the fact that they increase the moral 
effect of air action by making it dangerous to approach at any time 
during the day or night a place where bombs have fallen. Furthermore, 
they spare flying personnel by making it unnecessary to send aircraft 
over the area of operations continuously throughout the night as well 
as the day. 


These proclamations were supplemented by novel means. A high- 
power loud-speaker apparatus was installed in a Victoria aircraft, and 
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a “‘ voice from the sky”’ addressed the villagers in their own Barzani 
dialect of the Kurdish tongue. The messages of the announcer from a 
height of 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the ground were clearly heard, and 
greatly impressed the tribesmen, who throughout Kurdistan always 
respect the spoken more than the written word. After its initial success 
the loud-speaker Victoria was kept in constant use. 


An air striking force, consisting of the three flights of No. 55 
(Bomber) Squadron and one flight of No. 70 (Bomber Transport) 
Squadron, assembled at Erbil on 25th and 26th April. Aircraft of No. 30 
(Bomber) Squadron from Mosul and Diana also took part in the operations 
when they were not needed for co-operation with Iraqi Army columns. 


The operations were due to begin on 28th April, but unfortunately 
on 26th April an aircraft on reconnaissance duty was forced to land 
through engine failure near Shirwan-a-Mazin. The aircraft was com- 
pletely wrecked, and the pilot and air gunner fell into Shaikh Ahmed’s 
hands, the pilot suffering from a broken shoulder. Shaikh Ahmed sent 
a messenger asking that a doctor might be sent to attend to him, and 
this opportunity of getting into direct touch with the Shaikh was seized 
in the hope of persuading him to accept the generous terms now offered 
in the hope of settling the matter without need for further operations. 
Negotiations continued until 22nd May, when it became obvious that 
the Shaikh was merely evading the issue. Accordingly he was informed 
that unless he accepted the Government’s terms before sunset on 
24th May, air operations would take place as originally planned. On 
receipt of this message Shaikh Ahmed dismissed the messenger with a 
laconic warning that any further messengers would be shot. 


Operations began on 25th May, the tribesmen having received ample 
warning by proclamation and by the loud-speaker Victoria. It was 
ascertained by air reconnaissance during the night 24th/25th that the 
majority had deserted their villages for the higher reaches of the mountain 
valleys, where numerous bivouac fires were observed. On 25th May 
Wapiti aircraft visited the villages and, to ensure that they were empty, 
dropped practice bombs which made loud reports without causing 
damage; after an interval a few light explosive bombs were dropped. 
The tribesmen were thereafter kept out of the villages by the dropping 
of occasional bombs, some of which had delay-action fuzes. No attempt 
was made to destroy the villages. Action was confined to that which 
was necessary to keep the tribesmen out of them. 

As a result of the first day’s operations, the rebels retired into the 
caves which abound throughout the area. The object was now to keep 


1 Under the command of Group-Captain (now Air Commodore) C. D. Breese, 
A.F.C, 
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them confined to their caves and other hiding places by harrying all 
movements observed during the day and by dropping delay-action 
bombs, timed to explode during the night, at the principal track crossings, 
watering places and villages. By these means an acute sense of danger, 
insecurity and discomfort was created throughout the area. The object 
of air control operations in such circumstances is not to cause loss of 
life or damage to property, but to dislocate and disorganize the lives 
of the inhabitants until they are compelled to admit the futility of 
further resistance. 


Special attention was given to the locality in which Shaikh Ahmed 
was reported to be in hiding with his immediate followers. After six 
days’ operations the Shaikh had been compelled to change his hiding- 
place three times, and was rapidly losing touch with the majority of his 
followers, who had scattered in all directions to find shelter. 


On 31st May families began to leave the area of operations and cross 
the Chia-e-Shirin and the Ru Kuchuk to submit to the Government, 
while early in June it was observed that numerous families and flocks 
were being sent through the Hupa-Zaita gorge and across the border 
into Turkey. 


During the first fortnight Shaikh Ahmed remained in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kur-e-Hore mountain, while his brother, Mulla Mustapha, 
was located in the Shirwan-a-Mazin group of villages as an outpost 
watching for any movement by the Iraqi Army across the Ru Kuchuk 
at Chama. But by the 6th June the remnants of Shaikh Ahmed’s party 
moved eastwards to the Botine mountain near the Turkish border, and 
at the same time Mulla Mustapha abandoned his caves near Shirwan-a- 
Mazin while many of his men deserted him. On 8th June Shaikh Ahmed 
tried to obtain respite by sending an emissary to re-open negotiations, 
but he was informed that the terms of the Government had been clearly 
stated, so that his acceptance was alone needed for the operations to 
cease. By 12th June he was preparing to abandon the whole of his 
territory, and on 14th he and his personal followers were West of Zaita 
on the Turkish border endeavouring to negotiate favourable conditions 
of surrender with the Turks, into whose country he had already sent his 
flocks and possessions. The rebel movement, as a result of the air 
operations, was on the verge of complete collapse. 


Third Phase: Surrender of Shaikh Ahmed.—During the month of 
May the Iraqi Army, with strong support from the Air Force, had com- 
pleted its task of consolidating the Shirwan Nahiya, and during early 
June had made preparations to cross the Ru Kuchuk at Chama. The 
crossing was made on 14th June by two infantry battalions and two 
artillery batteries. This column occupied Shirwan-a-Mazin without 
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opposition on 17th, and Hupa after a slight brush with a rebel picquet 
on 20th. Shaikh Ahmed, with about 250 armed followers, was at this 
time at Zaita village, where he was heavily attacked from the air on 
21st May. The Iraqi Army at Hupa blocked the western exit of the 
Hupa-Zaita gorge, and Shaikh Ahmed, unable to endure the air attacks 
any longer, crossed the frontier on the evening of 21st, and gave himself 
up to the local Turkish commander, who at once disarmed him and his 
followers. 


The whole Barzan district was now rapidly occupied by Army and 
Police, and civil administration was established. The inhabitants flowed 
back to their villages, and when I toured the area at the beginning of 
September practically every house was occupied. It was also noticeable 
how much less damage had been caused, and how much more quickly 
conditions had returned to normal in the area of the air operations as 
compared with the area of the Iraqi Army’s operations in the Shirwan 
Nahiya. A further point was the complete absence of resentment 
among the newly subjugated tribesmen. 


SUMMARY. 


In conclusion I would like to recapitulate some of the main lessons 
that emerge from these operations :— 


(a) The familiar difficulties of mountain warfare were emphasized ; 
these were mainly the difficulties of supply and of rapid 
movement, the laborious but essential process of picketing 
the heights especially in wooded country, and the vulner- 
ability of long columns when suddenly attacked from a flank. 


(6) During the Shaikh Mahmud operations, though the conditions 
did not render the problem suitable of treatment by air 
control (except for the successful action taken in the Shaikhan 
area), proof was given of the value of aircraft in fixing the 
enemy and thus enabling military columns to make contact 
with them. 

(c) It is important in all operations of this nature that political 
officers should be present in the theatre of operations to 
advise the Army and Air Force regarding the treatment of 
villagers and their property, to organize the use of propaganda, 
and to receive tribesmen and their families surrendering to 
the Government. 

(d@) The supreme importance of good intelligence for the purpose 
of applying air control efficiently was well illustrated. 


(e) The value of constant propaganda in connexion with air 
control is already well recognized; but the loud-speaker 
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Victoria aircraft has greatly increased the possibilities of 
this method of influencing the enemy, not only in the issue 
of warnings before the operations begin, but in urging tribes- 
men to submit at suitable times while the operations are in 
progress. The loud-speaker from the air frequently makes 
it possible to substitute the verbal for the high-explosive 
bomb. 


(f) The aim of air control is to bring about the necessary result 
with the least possible destruction of property and the fewest 
possible casualties. It is essential that the tribesmen should 
be informed exactly what they should do in order to bring 
about a cessation of air attack, and the pressure of air control 
should be kept light long enough to give ample time for those 
who desire to come in and make submission. 


(g) The fruits of successful air operations should be immediately 
seized by political consolidation of the country and, if neces- 
sary, by military occupation. It is above all important that 
political officers should at once get into touch with the 
population and reassure them as to their safety and their 
future. . 


(4) Finally, it was proved that air control may be successful, 
even though conditions in every respect may be as unfavour- 
able as they were in Barzan, where mountains rise to over 
8,000 feet, offering abundant cover of all kinds to rebels. 
Moreover, the operations took place in the summer when the 
tribesmen normally live in the open, and pilots are compelled 
to fly at low altitudes in mountain gorges in air so turbulent 
as to make control of the aircraft extremely difficult. 


(*) In short, successful air control does not require the existence 
of large and important objectives, for a highly mobile and 
elusive enemy may quickly be brought to book in most 
difficult country, even though he depends upon nothing but 
his own stores of grain, and the produce of his own flocks. 


DISCUSSION, 


LIEUTENANT H. M. Burton: Having served with the R.A.F. in Iraq for the 
last four years as an Intelligence Officer, I can testify to the courage and endurance 
displayed by the pilots during the operations against Shaikh Ahmed in dangerous 
country for flying and bad climatic conditions; also to the endurance of the 
machines. I consider that the gallantry of the British liaison officers with the 
Iraqi army column retrieved a critical situation. The chief difficulty with which 
the R.A.F. were faced in the Barzan operations was the nature of the country, 
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which is about as difficult as could be for air operations. Another difficulty was 
the absence of the element of surprise, owing to the inhabitants receiving warning 
whenever bombing was about to take place, the noise of approaching machines, 
and the abortive attack on Barzan village in December, 1931, which warned Shaikh 
Ahmed that the Government intended to take action, thus enabling him to collect 
supplies in the mountain caves. The R.A.F. were also handicapped by being 
asked, at a late stage, after the Iraqi Army had failed, to undertake air operations 
against the very difficult district between the Shamdinan and Ru Kuchuk Rivers, 

On the other hand, it is only fair to point out, as illustrative of the fighting 
ability of the “divanas”’ or ‘‘ madmen,” as Shaikh Ahmed’s religious followers 
are called, that about 600 of these dervishes defied the whole of the Iraqi Army 
and three out of the four squadrons of R.A.F. stationed in Iraq for a period of 
three months. The Kurds boast that they have never been conquered by a foreign 
Power; and they probably never will be by force. As several educated Kurds 
remarked, the cost of the operations against Shaikh Ahmed alone would suffice 
to remove the fundamental cause of unrest in Kurdistan, viz. ignorance, by 
education. 

The Lecturer has said that Shaikh Ahmed’s rule was oppressive, but I received 
a different impression when I travelled through the Shirwan district in the summer 
of 1931. Even the Jewish elements in the villages said that they were very well 
treated by the Shaikh. After all, it is entirely a matter of education. The rule 
of tribal and religious leaders might seem oppressive to us, just as that of a modern 
civilized Government does to the tribesman. 

It is hardly correct to describe Shaikh Ahmed as a rebel and bandit. He is 
the religious head of one of the big Naqshbendi order of dervishes, and is regarded 
by his fanatical followers as little less than the Almighty. At the same time, 
this cannot be held to absolve him from being brought to book for the death of 
two British political officers in 1919, for which he was considered responsible, 
though since that time he had reigned at Barzan in peace. 

I would ask Major Warren, who was senior British liaison officer with the 
Iraqi Army column, whether he considers that the attack on the column between 
Zhazhok and Birisia might have been avoided if more information about the 
tracks between those two villages had been available before the operations com- 
menced, and whether he thinks that the information supplied by local guides 
was in any way responsible for the incident ? I ask this in view of disasters which 
have occurred in the past due to placing confidence in local guides. 

Major E. G. WARREN: When acting as senior British liaison officer during 
the operations just described, I was particularly struck by the difficulties with 
which we had to contend, and the fact that these would never have been overcome 
without the help of the Royal Air Force, especially No. 30 Squadron from Mosul. 

I do not consider that the disaster which occurred between Zhazhok and Birisia 
could have been avoided by better information. Every attempt was made to 
obtain correct information of the tracks leading from Zhazhok to Birisia, not 
only by local guides but by ourselves. 


THE LECTURER: 


Major Warren has paid a tribute to the work of No. 30 Squadron. I can 
also say that it is universally recognized that the British officers with the Iraqi 
Army column did wonderful work. 
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The point was also raised as to whether Shaikh Ahmed could have been 
brought under control without the use of force. I did not have time to describe 
in detail the patient and exhaustive efforts that were made to bring about a 
settlement by peaceful negotiation. But, as I pointed out in my lecture, the 
most generous terms and allowances were offered to him, which he only interpreted 
as a sign of weakness. I am perfectly convinced that under the circumstances 
the only way in which he could be brought under control was by the use of force. 

Captain Burton did not think Shaikh Ahmed’s rule was oppressive. It 
depends on the standard by which he is judged. It is no doubt true that many 
things, which appear intolerable to us, are only what the Kurds have been brought 
up to accept without protest. But the fact remains that Shaikh Ahmed treated 
the Assyrian inhabitants of the village of Bidyar as slaves, and I think there is 
no doubt that he deliberately restricted the area that the tribesmen might plant 
with crops, in order to prevent them from becoming too prosperous, and to make 
them more dependent upon himself. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


THE CHAIRMAN, in summing up the lecture, stated that these operations 
illustrated very clearly the use of aircraft in co-operation with the Army. and 
also the use of aircraft independently of the Army. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 














THE TRAINING OF THE ARMY FOR WAR 
By BRIGADIER A. P. WAVELL, C.M.G., M.C. 


On Wednesday, 15th February, 1933. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES HARINGTON, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said no introduction was really 
required, since Brigadier Wavell was well known to the Army as a trainer of troops. 


LECTURE. 


T “YRAINING for War is a misleading title for a single lecture, 
which obviously can deal only with one facet of a many-sided 
problem. The angle from which this lecture views the problem 

is that of the training of an infantry brigade of the Regular Army at 

home. Infantry is still the basic tactical arm and the backbone of an 
army, in spite of new weapons and new arms; and it is, incidentally, 
the most difficult arm to train. 

My only qualifications to lecture on training are seven consecutive 
years in close touch with training problems—first as G.S.O.1. of a division 
commanded by a most inspired and inspiring trainer of troops, Sir John 
Burnett-Stuart ; then as commander of an infantry brigade, endeavouring 
to put into practice some of the principles and ideas acquired from him. 


I would add that in compiling this lecture I have sought and taken 
advice from several of the real trainers of infantry—battalion commanders. 
I always regard the battalion commander as the gamekeeper, who rears 
the birds, trains the beaters, breaks the dogs, and kills off the vermin ; 
the Brigadier may be taken to represent the host; while divisional 
commanders or better represent the guns who come out in the autumn, 
shoot—or miss—the birds, and criticise the sport. The gamekeeper is 
the man who really knows the difficulties and possibilities, and I have 
consulted several of them; but no one is responsible for any heresies 
I may utter, except myself. 

THE OBJECT OF TRAINING. 


Please note that I speak of training “‘ for war,’”’ not “for the next 
war ”’ or “ forawar.”” Some hold that our training is greatly handicapped 
in that we have no definite war problem in prospect. I do not agree. 
Questions of organization and equipment are undoubtedly complicated 
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by our having no definite military commitments, or rather so many 
indefinite commitments ; but so far as training is concerned I hold that 
it is a positive advantage to have to train simply ‘‘ for war” and that 
to train “for a war” is a danger because that particular war never 
happens ; it certainly did not in 1914—neither for the French nor for 
ourselves ; and so much of our training since 1919 has been dulled and 
stultified by training for a war—the late War, which was almost entirely 
a siege war and the worst of training, for infantry at all events. Let us 
therefore shake the last of the Flanders mud out of our minds, and 
concentrate on the essentials of training ‘‘ for war,”’ that is for ‘‘ any war.” 


What, then, are the qualities which can be instilled into a man by 
training to make him “ war-worthy’”’? I think you will probably agree 
that the following fairly well cover the field—discipline, physical 
fitness, technical skill in the use of his arms, battle-craft ; although 
opinions may differ as to their relative importance. Our business at 
home is to fix these essential qualities in the man. Abroad, we may 
specialise : in mountain warfare on the N.W. Frontier of India; in police 
duties in certain other garrisons; and so forth. 


I am, by the way, assuming that we are proposing to train real 
infantry, not mere “ barrage followers”’ and “‘ moppers-up” on the 
pattern of some short-service continental infantry, who will apparently 
be content in attack to act simply as scavengers to their artillery or 
as jackals to their tanks. Such foot-soldiers require little more than a 
parade discipline, a moderate degree of physical fitness, and skill in 
the use of their weapons. It is not of this sort of ‘ jerry-built ” foot- 
soldier that I speak. The finished article that I have in mind will be 
perfectly capable of stalking machine guns, of overcoming a hastily 
organized defence by infiltration, and of penetrating even an organized 
defence without overwhelming artillery support; in the encouraging 
words of a recent Training Me.norandum, “ formidable fighting men— 
fit, active, inquisitive and offensive—confident of making ground with 
their own weapons.” It can be done, even in modern conditions. The 
infantry in Palestine, well trained and confident in themselves, showed 
this to the Turks; while some of the Dominion troops in France, with 
their freshness of mind and audacity, and the Germans of March, 1918, 
with their skilful determination, are other examples. 


Let us examine a little more closely the qualities I have suggested as 
essentials. 


(A) Discipline.—Discipline of course is everything ; the foundation of 
any system of tactics or training. But discipline simply means “ the 
soldierly spirit, ’’ ; andthe methods and outward form of this spirit must 
move with the times like everything else. The definition of discipline 
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contained in the latest published training manual, Infantry Training, 
Vol. I,—“‘ the ingrained habit of cheerful and unhesitating obedience 
which controls and directs the fighting spirit ’’ will do well enough ; but 
when the same manual goes on to say that “ the first and quickest method 
of teaching discipline is close-order drill,’ I begin to doubt and question. 
It is certainly still used as the first method, and as a means to produce 
a certain type of discipline it is perhaps the quickest. But is it really 
now the truest foundation of the “ soldierly spirit’? I would certainly 
prefer, anyway, to see the words “ physical training’ substituted for 
“ close-order drill.’’ 

So far as the infantry soldier is concerned, the discipline, or spirit, 
now required of him in battle is not so much unquestioning obedience 
as that, where two or three are gathered together, there shall be courage 
and enterprise in them. And to my mind this spirit now derives more 
from the lecture room, the education hut, and the playing fields than 
from the barrack square. I am not questioning the value of drill as a 
means to instil pride and self-respect ; there is still nothing, in peace 
at all events, that can quicken the spirit like good drill, smartly done. 
Yet it can be, and I think it still is sometimes overdone. Forty years 
ago our battles could still be won on the barrack square, as was shown at 
Omdurman. But to-day it is certain that barrack square methods can 
no longer win battles; as the Boer War opportunely taught us—at a 
price. It is equally certain that barrack-square psychology will not ; 
have we realised that as clearly ? Every time that two or more soldiers 
are marched under a lance-corporal to perform some duty that they 
should be perfectly capable to perform by themselves, something of their 
independence is destroyed—quite apart from wasting the time and 
blunting the edge of a perfectly good lance-corporal. And it is the action 
of the individual or small group of individuals that more and more 
decides the course of the modern infantry battle—a very lonely and 
forlorn affair to the average infantryman. 


So my first point in training is that it should be directed to develop 
the individual responsibility and initiative of the soldier rather more 
than at present: and that we should recognise that education of the 
brain rather than drilling of the body is the foundation of discipline— 
the soldierly spirit—to-day. 

To take one instance; we require our recruits to pass in barrack- 
_ Square squad drill; yet only at a much later stage, if ever, do we test 
them in finding their way across country, by day or night. Is this latter 
not equally important, and should it not be taught just as early? 
Is it not logical anyhow that the recruit should learn his battle forma- 
tion—which is no longer the two-deep, straight, steady line of fifty years 
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ago, but the “ diamond,” and the “‘ arrow-head ’”’ and such like—at a 
very early stage in his career? May I suggest that he should be trained 
as a boy scout at least concurrently with his training as a soldier, and 
that the self-respect and confidence given him by the boy scout training 
will be at least as valuable as that given by close-order drill. I have 
learnt lately that at the depots in the Southern Command instruction in 
elementary warcraft and scouting has now been ordered, even if this 
has to be done at the expense of drill. 


(B) Physical Fitness—On the subject of physical fitness there is little 
to say except that a rational dress and a rational load are essential if the 
infantryman is to take advaritage of his fitness in battle; and that 
anything more than one-third of his own weight is not a rational load 
for a fighting man. Also that physical training must remain in touch 
with the requirements of the various arms, and not be allowed to become 
an end in itself. The recent appointment of #.s.c. graduates as physical 
training officers of Commands should be a step in the right direction. 
Lastly, that competitions should not be allowed to obscure the real 
object of games in the Army, that is to develop the spirit and physique 
of every soldier. 


(c) Skill in weapons.—Our standard of technical efficiency with 
weapons is very high, except with the entrenching tool, since digging 
is still apt to be regarded as a fatigue rather than an essential part of 
weapon training. The standard of practical efficiency is perhaps less 
good than it might be. It is, of course, more or less inevitable that 
in this country, where ranges for battle practice are so few and safety 
precautions so strict, opportunities for practice under service conditions 
with ball ammunition should be limited. I have hopes that biennial 
practice for artillery may give the infantry a better chance to fire on the 
artillery ranges occasionally. But I am not sure that the most is made 
of such opportunities as are available. To put it quite frankly, there 
is from the battalion commander’s point of view ‘no money in it,” 
since it figures neither in annual musketry returns nor at rifle meetings. 
Consequently, unless the battalion commander himself, or one of his 
immediate superiors, is an enthusiast, field firing and the training prelim- 
inary to it is apt to be a little perfunctory, while the ammunition 
available is used instead to practice for competitions. As a result of 
my last seven years experience I believe that we still make rather too 
much of range practice (‘‘ barrack-square musketry ’’) and too little of 
“open country ’”’ practice, and that there are too many rifle meetings 
and competitions. I refer especially to the rifle and light automatic ; 
the machine gunner is much more favoured in this respect in Parts III 
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and IV of his annual concentration, a point I shall refer to again later 
on in this lecture. 

(D) Battle-craft—A well-known and enthusiastic infantry brigadier 
always phrases his requirements for the ideal infantryman as “ athlete, 
sharpshooter, stalker.” I always feel inclined to put my demands on a 
lower plane and to say that the qualities of a successful poacher, cat- 
burglar and gunman would content me. His ideal has moral qualities 
that mine, I am afraid, would not possess ; and my definition is deliber- 
ately meant to call attention to the value of low cunning in war. 
Certainly the knowledge and practice of battle-craft, i.e., commonsense 
or low cunning, is the weak point of the infantryman at present. We 
are unbuttoning his collar, let us also try to unbutton his mind. 


THE OFFICER. 


The officer must, of course, have the knowledge and qualities of a 
leader, which are defined in the text-books ; these, I think, we all know 
well and recognise. But he must also, as our Training and Manceuvre 
Regulations wisely enjoin, have a broad outlook and wide general 
education ; and this is where the average officer at present is apt to fail. 
The new system of education at the Royal Military College and at the 
Royal Military Academy will undoubtedly tend to eliminate this weak- 
ness, if the little grain of mustard seed implanted there is kept watered 
during early military life, and weeded later on. 


Training and Manceuvre Regulations, in amendments issued last May, 
lay down “ an understanding of the psychology of their fellow-citizens ”’ 
as essential for a commander. When I read these amendments, I was 
reminded of a friend and fellow-student at the Staff College, who had 
about the broadest and most original outlook of any soldier I have 
met—he unfortunately fell early in the war. He devoted several pages 
of the memorandum, or ‘‘ Memoir,” which was then the chief work of 
the final period at the Staff College, to a recommendation that there 
should be established at the War Office a branch of the Intelligence 
Directorate to study ourselves, our national characteristics and our 
reactions as a nation to military matters. He wrote, with justice as 
it turned out, that whereas the knowledge accumulated at the War 
Office of foreign armies and foreign nations was exhaustive, we had no 
one whose business it was to study the psychology of our own citizens. 
His ideas were brushed aside by the teachers as a fantasy. But I have 
often thought what mistakes, miscalculations and misjudgments and 
how much effort and money might have been saved in the War years, 





1 See also “‘ General Education at the Royal Military College,”’ by Lieut.-Colonel 
F. H. Witts, D.S.O., M.C., R.U.S.I. JouRNAL, August, 1932, p. 538.—EDIToR. 
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had we had before 1914 such a section in the Intelligence. And would 
it not be worth while to have such a section now? I can see much 
useful work for a branch whose task it would be to study means for 
bringing the Army into closer relations with civil life. It may be said 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence is the body for co-ordinating 
relations between the Services and the civilians; but it does not do 
the work I have in mind for this section at the War Office: work 
which should exercise a very close influence on training. My friend 
was also a great advocate of the study of the psychology of the soldier 
in battle, a subject which is not often thought of by the average officer, 
but the importance of which increases as the experience of war recedes. 
We have a manual on “ Animal Management ”’; is not ‘“ Man Manage- 
ment ”’ just as important ? 


It has always been the practice for the majority of an officer’s leave 
to be taken in the winter months. This really dates back to a time when 
conditions were entirely different, when all officers could, theoretically, 
afford to hunt and shoot, and when comparatively little training was 
done in the winter. In present conditions, many officers can better be 
spared in the summer than in the winter ; and this also suits the change 
in the means and pursuits of the officers themselves. This fact has now 
received special recognition, though the change has hardly yet been 
taken into general practice. 


I have always felt that there is room for some sort of association— 
not necessarily official—to assist officers to spend their leisure profitably 
to themselves and to their profession. In the profession of an officer 
there is, still, more leisure granted than in any other; but the number 
of those who can afford the usual amusements of the leisured classes 
for even two months in the year is limited. Yet there are any number 
of means of spending a valuable and interesting holiday at little expense, 
if officers—and here I speak of course mainly of young officers not 
yet set in their habits—could find them or be introduced to them ; 
and these should, at the same time, prove the means whereby officers 
might acquire that ‘‘ understanding of the psychology of their fellow- 
citizens,” which is enjoined by the Regulations. Walking or climbing 
tours, travel—possibly by tramp steamer—to places outside the ordinary 
tourists’ routes, or service in one of those many associations that 
in this country concern themselves with the welfare of the nation 
at large, are possibilities that suggest themselves. I know that any 
suggestion of interference with or direction of an officer’s leisure will 
sound anathema to many. But I do feel that many officers would 
welcome an organization that could suggest directions for their energies 
during their leisure and spare their purse. I can remember myself how 
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I welcomed an introduction to ski-ing in the Alps over twenty years ago, 
before it had become either “ Tatlerized ’’ or commercialized. 

I also suggest that every effort should be made to direct the attention 
of all officers to the air and to flying as a sport. I can conceive of no 
pursuit, not even excepting hunting, better calculated to develop the 
qualities we require in an officer—resource, nerve, quick decision and 
an eye for country—than flying. It is not even now entirely out of 
reach as a sport. I know of several infantry officers and of Cadets at 
the R.M.C. who have taken it up as their hobby; and the new 8 h.p. 
motor-cycle engine aeroplane may soon make it even more accessible. 


So much in the way of general suggestion as to what we should aim 
at in the education of officer and man. It can really be summed up 
in a single phrase, “‘ mobility of mind and mobility of body.” And 
remember that the ideal officer must be afraid of nothing—not even 
of a new idea. 


THE TRAINING SEASON. 


I will now turn to the division of the training season, which the 
Regulations divide into two periods—those of Individual, and of Collective 
Training. I would prefer, so far as training in this country is concerned, 
to see three periods recognised, as follows :— 

October rst to December 31st—Period of Preparation. 
January Ist to about middle of July—Period of Education. 
Middle of July to Sept. 30th—Period of Examination. 


PERIOD OF PREPARATION. 


The main activities that will occupy the first period are the training 
of instructors, the selection and training of new classes of specialists, 
and the preparation of programmes and schemes for the next period. 
These will sufficiently occupy the energies of the unit commander and 
his staff, most of the junior leaders, i.e., subalterns and N.C.Os, and a 
good proportion of the men. There will not be a great number of the 
latter left over; some will have gone in early drafts, some will be on 
draft leave, some on winter furlough (which should as far as possible be 
completed in this first period). Such as are available may well be used 
to get over any work that has to be done on the sports grounds and 
similar fatigues, so that there should be as little interference as possible 
with the important Education Period later on. 


A new training difficulty, which has probably hardly yet been realised, 
arises out of the decision to exchange all officers and N.C.Os. who have 
served six consecutive years abroad. Conditions at home are so different 
from service abroad, with full ranks and grown men, that those who 
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return—N.C.Os. especially—need time to adjust their ideas to home 
service, and are frequently not able to pull their full weight in home 
training for a considerable time after their return. Also it means, of 
course, that the whole “ instructor ’’ personnel—officers and N.C.Os.— 
will change still more frequently than at present. I should like here 
to stress the value to a unit of having one or more officers serving with 
the battalion, who have been highly trained in imparting tactical instruc- 
tion. Whether we can increase the output of the Staff College or alter 
the charter of the Senior Officers’ School (which at present comes rather 
too late in an officer’s career), in order to provide a larger proportion 
of such instructors, is a question into which I will not now enter; but 
it is most important. 


Two categories of “‘ students,” I hold, require special treatment 
during this period, if the best is to be got out of them: the “ senior 
commanders,” i.e., Majors, Captains, and perhaps a few subalterns of 
ten years’ service or over, and the “‘ Y.O.s,” i.e., officers who have joined 
within the last year. 


To take the latter first ; the first year of a young officer’s career is 
fairly crowded. He has to undergo a course at Hythe; and this, 
together with the preparation for that course inside his unit, will 
account for at least three months the equivalent, in a rather drab 
and humble way, of the artillery officers’ post-graduate training at 
Larkhill. The remainder of this first year will be fully occupied with 
his regimental training—drill, customs of the service, pay, interior 
economy and so forth—and with one or more months, according to his 
date of joining and the incidence of his Hythe course, of field training. 
It is a full programme, but there is another item that I am sure must 
be fitted in somewhere ; and that is a short tactical and administrative 
course. The object of this course should be to interest the youngster 
in the theoretical side of his profession, outside purely regimental 
soldiering, to encourage him to study and to study on the right lines. 
Unless this is done early in his career, and the spark lit at Sandhurst— 
often a feeble one—is fanned while it is still alight, interest in book 
learning and the broader aspects of soldiering may die altogether. 
With the best will in the world, a C.O. is wasting effort in instructing 
a tactical class of two or three; and I definitely advocate a divisional 
or command course, held early in the winter, for young subalterns of 
about one year’s service. Those posted to India should do this course 
before they sail. 

For the seasoned article, I recommend similar treatment, but for a 
different reason. They are mostly too “ seasoned,” have had too much 
regimental soldiering and have too many adhesions in their minds. 
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They are generally magnificent material and far too good to waste on 
the routine of another individual training—perhaps their seventh or 
eighth—without any refreshment of mind. Think what will be required 
of these officers in war; some might soon be commanding battalions ; 
many others may be wanted as D.A.A.Gs., D.A.Q.M.Gs., Intelligence 
Staff, R.T.Os., instructors at training establishments and so forth. These 
are the sort of employments for which they should be prepared in 
peace ; not the command of a very skeleton company, which they already 
do perfectly well. I should like to see many of this type of officer 
exchanged for six months with keen Territorial officers engaged in 
business firms. But I fear this is Utopian, at any rate until my suggested 
“ British Section’ at the War Office is established and working. So 
here again I suggest a divisional course, on the wider aspects of the 
Army and war, especially on the administrative side. A course on these 
lines was initiated in one of the brigades at Aldershot last season; and 
this season an excellent three weeks’ course of this nature has been held 
by the 2nd Division with great success. I may remark here that any officer 
of over five years service should, in my opinion, be reported on for his 
fitness or otherwise to command a company on service; after fifteen 
years service for his fitness or otherwise to command a battalion; and 
after twenty years service for his fitness to command a brigade in the 
field. 

Lastly, I would like to refer to the question of exchange of officers 
between arms, a hardy annual which causes a considerable amount of 
correspondence each year. In theory, many such exchanges should be 
made ; in practice, owing to the matter being left mainly to voluntary 
arrangement, it does not happen as often as it might. I suggest that, 
if these exchanges are considered of value, as they undoubtedly are, 
they should be ordered by the War Office, who must name the individuals 
to be exchanged from lists submitted by Commands, in exactly the same 
way as courses at the Senior Officers’ and other schools are ordered. 
I suggest also that exchanges with the Royal Army Service Corps be 
included. 

THE EDUCATION PERIOD. 


Now for this important Education Period, which would extend from 
the beginning of January to end of June or middle, or even end, of July. 
This is really the crux of the year’s training, for men and leaders. 


To begin with the men. The first thing you are told, of course, 
is that there are none. It is true that the dictates of economy have 
seriously depleted our establishments at home, especially of the 
infantry. But this evil, I consider, has been greatly accentuated by 
a most uneconomic use of the men available, owing to an attempt to 
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fulfil the quite unworkable principles, laid down in the Regulations, of 
training by company and platoon. I am now, I fear, uttering a heresy 
and denying a principle which all the text-books prescribe. They 
are emphatic that the commander of a unit, however small, must train 
his own men in peace. Yet that principle, if applied literally to present 
conditions of training in this country in peace, is quite unpractical and 
therefore, to my mind, nonsense. Take any company of any battalion, 
excepting the Brigade of Guards, since their conditions of service 
are different, during higher training in September, and ascertain how 
many of the men were actually trained by their company commander 
in the preceding January or February, or even April and May. If the 
proportion is as high as 33 per cent., and if 50 per cent. of the same 
officers are still in the company, it will, I think, be unusual. To hope 
that an officer will lead in war the men he has trained in peace is even 
more absurd. The most superficial enquiry into what happens on 
mobilization will prove that units go to war with practically new com- 
panies—officers and men. In war, in fact, a part of the officer cadre 
will be engaged in training men they will not lead in the field, while 
the remainder will be leading men whom they have not trained. 


Yet we still waste time and effort, and-break the hearts of the 
enthusiastic, by trying to carry out our training during this Education 
Period with platoons and companies that are barely skeleton. The 
remedy is to pool all the riflemen in a battalion, from 1st January to 
about middle of July, and train them in a “ rifle wing.” I have been 
given permission to do this as an experiment with my brigade this year. 
These men will, of course, be administered and paid in, and play games 
for, their several companies ; but for training they are definitely to be 
handed over to the rifle wing commander and his assistants. The 
battalion is then organized for training into machine gun company, rifle 
wing, and specialists. 


The advantages are, I think, obvious. There will be a reasonably 
strong body of riflemen under one control, who can be graded in classes, 
sections or platoons according to their abilities, while the older and more. 
skilful men form a demonstration platoon, since training by demonstra- 
tion is a most valuable form of instruction. The training can then be 
systematic and progressive under the best instructors in the battalion : 
and leaders can be exercised on sections, platoons, and even companies 
at something approaching war strength. The disadvantages are that 
it involves taking the training to some extent out of the hands 
of the company commanders and thus violating the first principle of 
responsibility for training. As I have already explained, we must adapt 
methods to circumstances, and I do not consider the principle workable 
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in this country or even especially desirable—certainly not worth the 
sacrifice in efficiency which it costs to maintain. I am also told that 
men train better under their own officers; my experience is that they 
will respond to good instruction, by whomever it is given. After all, 
few people, I think, would send their sons to a school where all education 
was carried out by the housemaster, each dormitory—regardless of 
individual ability—forming a class. Yet this is much what we do to 
the soldier at present. Anyway, the experiment of a rifle wing is being 
tried, and I am fairly confident that it will be a success. The more 
we recognize that units at home are not fighting units but training 
cadres for at least nine or ten months of the year, and should be 
organized on the same principles as a school, the more effective will our 
training be. 

I have said that this Education Period is the most important part 
of the training year; and I think it is important that everybody in a 
unit, specialists or otherwise, should have some definite climax to work 
up to during this period, in the same way that the artilleryman works 
up to his practice camp. For the machine gunner this climax is already 
arranged, in his annual concentration, culminating with Part IV and 
Part V. For the rifleman it should be a company march of several days, 
for battalion signallers and intelligence sections a brigade signal exercise 
and intelligence scheme; for the transport a test or competition—mnot 
a horse show—to include a march under service conditions and tactical 
driving. All these final tests should be conducted by brigade head- 
quarters. 


So much for the men. Now for the leaders, officers and N.C.Os. 
The majority will receive their training as learners or instructors in the 
rifle wing or machine gun company; and will have the inestimable 
advantage of training on units of a size approaching reality. Also the 
pooling of the riflemen will mean that one company commander will 
have a real unit to train, and an important task to perform ; also that 
plenty of leaders will always be available for umpiring and criticising 
exercises—both excellent practice, as good and useful in their way as 
actual command. There will be, in addition, during this Education 
Period tactical exercises without troops, lectures and discussions for the 
leaders, either spread over the whole period or, as some prefer, con- 
centrated into an officer’s week—often usefully combined with or 
followed by, a N.C.O’s. week, for we have to remember that the majority 
of our W.Os. and senior N.C.Os. are probable officers in war, and should 
be trained and given responsibility as such as often as possible. There 
is a great deal to be said for the concentration method of training, but 
it is the quality of the preparation that counts more than the method. 
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Battlefield tours are ruled out at present for economical reasons. 
But I am sure that there is no more valuable form of training, especially 
for younger officers, than a well-run battlefield tour. 


Before leaving the Education Period, I should like to allude to the 
“use of the cinematograph for training purposes.! There are a considerable 
number of training films available, I know, but from what I have seen 
of them comparatively few have any real training value. I am quite 
certain that to make a really good training film requires a very con- 
siderable expenditure of time, brains and, presumably, money. Whether 
even then the results will be worth while, from the point of view of the 
Regular Army, I am a little doubtful. Instruction by film suffers from 
the great disadvantage that, because the audience is in the dark, it is 
impossible to gauge how far they are benefiting from it ; nor is it easy 
to regulate the pace of the film according to the capacity of the 
class. On the whole I believe that an extended issue of an instrument 
called the epidiascope, which will throw on a screen any map, photograph, 
picture or hand sketch, would be better value for money than the con- 
struction of a large number of training films, which are apt to get 
“out of date” rather rapidly. But again I must emphasize the fact 
that I speak only from the point of view of the Regular. For the Ter- 
ritorial Army, which has not the same opportunities for practical demon- 
stration, good training films are of great value; and those now being 
made are, I have reason to believe, a very great advance on previous 
training films. 


THE EXAMINATION PERIOD. 


This final period consists of battalion, brigade and higher training. 
I have called it the Examination Period ; perhaps Exploitation or Appli- 
cation Period would be a better definition, in view of the sinister meaning 
usually attached in the Army to the word examination. But I have 
so called it because, in my view, its principal object is to test the work 
done in the two previous periods. In them the various parts of the 
machine have been fashioned and polished by the specialists in charge 
of them; now the parts are fitted together and the machine is taken 
out of the workshops on to the road, where it is gradually run in and 
tuned up. In this period the battalions will, of course, resume their 
normal organization of three rifle companies. . 


I have heard it said that brigade and higher training are for senior 


commanders only, and possess little value for the lower grades of the 
military hierarchy. That is absurd. All ranks down to the lowest 





1 See also “‘ Talking Films for Instruction in the Services,” in the JOURNAL 
of February, 1932, p. 78.—EDITOR. 
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should be learning ; how much they learn is dependent on the quality 
and interest of the schemes, the umpiring and, above all, on the con- 
ferences held. Some people have the idea that a brigade exercise, for 
instance, is finished when a brigade conference has been held. It is 
not so; it is the duty of battalion and company commanders to hold 
conferences on their own, to pass on the lessons drawn at the brigade 
conference, and to discuss other points they have noted, since a brigade 
conference cannot deal with all the points that arise. I propose to 
conclude by offering a few suggestions on umpiring, conferences and 
schemes. 
UMPIRING AND CONFERENCES. 

The chief essential about umpiring—I am speaking now from the 
point of view of a brigade commander—is that the umpires of the 
brigade, and of the artillery that works with it, should be a team, and 
that the senior umpire should be treated as a member—a very important 
one—of the brigade staff. There has been issued lately an instruction 
that as many officers as possible should be given experience of umpiring 
during a training season. But I am quite sure that if good umpiring is 
to be attained, the unit umpires, as well as the senior umpire, must be 
selected early in the season and must remain fixed. The organization 
of a rifle wing, which I have advocated above, will give plenty of oppor- 
tunity for other officers to gain some experience of umpiring during the 
Education Period. The senior brigade umpire should always be taken 
into council as soon as brigade headquarters begin to draft a scheme. 
If heis given a finished scheme and told to “‘ umpire that,” the results 
will not be as good as if he had been taken into the brigade commander’s 
confidence from the beginning, knew exactly what was in his mind, 
and could point out the umpiring difficulties. There is excellent 
guidance on umpiring in the latest Army Training Memorandum.} 


Good umpiring and a good umpires’ report make all the difference 
to the success of the subsequent conference. I cannot offer much 
guidance as to the conduct of conferences, since the personal factor enters 
largely into the matter, and every one has his own method. Personally, 
I think that training conferences should, as a rule, be a “‘ one-mari show,” 
and that to get a series of commanders to stand up and explain their 
plans is usually a waste of time. The Director should already have 
ascertained what was in their minds. On the other hand, I think it is 
a good thing to allow representatives of other arms to comment on the 
use or abuse of their own arm; also occasionally to make a junior 
leader—battalion intelligence officer, anti-tank officer, or a N.C.O. in 

1 See also “‘ Military Umpiring,”’ by Colonel C. G. S. Harvey, D.S.O., in the 
JourRNAL of August, 1931, p. 557.—EDITOR. 
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charge of some special task—explain his action. This keeps them alert, 
and often produces an interesting and unexpected point of view. The 
two golden rules governing training conferences are, I think—first, that 
a conference must never be allowed to develop into an argument ; 
secondly, that a good conference entails much preliminary preparation. 
A reasonable interval should, therefore, be allowed to elapse between 
exercises, so as to avoid the bolting of tactical meat—and subsequent 
indigestion. 


TACTICAL EXERCISES. 


As regards the setting of tactical exercises or the criticism of exercises 
set by subordinate formations, I can offer only a few general rules 
and one or two examples. I think the first rule is that an exercise for 
any unit—platoon, company, battalion, brigade—should be drawn up 
to exhibit that unit performing an appropriate and independent task, 
and not as part of an imaginary larger unit. This may sound elementary ; 
yet I have seen numbers of schemes beginning something like this: 
“*B’ company, which you command, is the right-hand company of 
the battalion. ‘A’ company (imaginary) on your left is attacking 
Raspberry Hill,” and so forth. Imaginary troops in a scheme generally 
mean a lack of imagination on the part of the instructor; and lead to 
bad training. 


A second useful rule is this: the exercises should be such as to give 
commanders as free a hand as possible, the best exercise being that 
in which two opposing forces are set in motion on a simple scheme, in 
which the course of events is allowed to develop as naturally as possible, 
always remembering that a good problem should have more than one 
solution. A long story is seldom necessary in the case of smaller 
exercises, where everyone has his own part to perform practically from 
the start, and therefore little chance of getting bored. In the case of 
larger forces working over the same small training area, more ingenuity 
is required to keep the opposing forces on the map without unreality 
and without cramping the initiative of commanders. The problem 
is really much the same as that of the dramatist, who has to contrive 
the exits and entrances of his characters, to tell his story, and produce 
his dénouement all in a strictly limited space and time. And, just 
as there are tricks of the trade in the theatre, so there are tricks in 
setting a tactical exercise, sometimes useful, sometimes merely flashy. 
Most of them are well-known, such as the “ jack in the box”’ trick, 
when an unexpected force or situation is suddenly produced; the 
“land into water” trick, when an inconvenient piece of land is con- 
verted into sea, or morass; the ‘‘ dead commander ”’ trick, when the 
commander of a force is suddenly put out of action; and so forth. I 
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even invented a “ vanishing lady” trick, and used it with good effect 
last season. These tricks, as I say, are often useful; but “‘ an honest 
tale speeds best, being plainly told,’’ and they should be sparingly used. 


It helps, I find, to have a “ real life’ basis for the plot of a scheme ; 
but it need not be confined to military history; the daily paper or a 
novel will often provide the necessary hint. Thus the efforts of the 
Canadian Mounted Police to round up a mad but cunning and well-armed 
trapper, which were reported in the Press last year, might have 
supplied the motif of a section or platoon exercise. The sudden transfer 
of the Northamptons to Iraq might have led a thoughtful company 
commander to get into touch with his opposite number in the Royal 
Air Force in order to ascertain the conditions of embarking soldiers on 
troop-carrying planes, and to make the protection of an aerodrome the 
feature of an exercise. The Cyprus riots might have moved the same 
commander to cogitate on how to deal with civil disturbance; and 
so might have suggested to him an exercise to bring out some of the 
principles involved. John Buchan’s novel, ‘‘ The Courts of the Morn- 
ing,”’ contains a battle that might possibly be the key to a more ambitious 
exercise. I have myself based a scheme, in which three battalions were 
concerned, on childhood’s recollections of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.” 


In any case, if you do use an historical, a “ real life,” or a ‘‘ Holly- 
wood ”’ basis for an exercise, it is a mistake to attempt to follow the 
original too closely and so to alter the conditions of the training area by 
imaginary assumptions. Thus, for instance, the first battle of Gaza 
might well suggest an exercise in rapidly rounding up an enemy detached 
force, while a mobile force is holding off enemy reinforcements. These 
are the essentials ; but it is quite unnecessary to convert a well-watered 
part of the training area into desert or to assume that the only available 
means of transport is camels. 


Lastly comes the problem of arousing and maintaining interest in the 
scheme: a difficult but important point. If the troops are interested, 
they will certainly have profited by it. I would put it this way: if the 
exercise is subsequently discussed in the officers’ mess, it was probably 
worth while ; if there is argument over it in the sergeants’ mess it was a 
good exercise ; while, if it should be mentioned in the corporals’ room, 
it was an undoubted success. 


How can such interest be aroused, and to what extent are tricks of 
the theatre and appeals to the lighter side permissible in such an 
attempt ? I must leave that to your individual judgment. It might 
perhaps be wise to apply the precept from Training and Manceuvre 
Regulations regarding jokes in a lecture that “they should not be 
attempted by anyone to whom they do not come naturally.” I am, 
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however, quite certain that a little light relief is often of value; in fact 
that it is worth the risk of being called a buffoon, if you can get the 
interest and attention of the troops. 


The following are some details of a battalion exercise carried out 
last year in which an attempt was made to reproduce as far as possible 
the disturbing elements of war. It was really just an elaboration of 
the ‘“‘ jack in the box”’ trick, but it possessed certain features which 
may be of interest. The exercise started with the battalion in its own 
huts, where it was supposed to be resting in reserve after several days’ 
hard fighting, during which it had suffered casualties in a defensive 
battle on the lines of the first battle of Ypres. Nothing else was made 
known beyond this fact and, of course, the general position of the battle 
line—some three or four miles to the North. On the morning of the 
exercise an umpire informed the commanding officer that he could 
hear heavy gunfire along the whole line to the North. The battalion 
was ordered to stand to. A quarter of an hour later there came a 
message by telephone from brigade battle headquarters to the effect 
that the enemy had broken through ‘‘A”’ Battalion ; that wounded and 
stragglers from that unit were pouring past brigade headquarters ; 
that the situation on the rest of the front- was uncertain; and that 
the C.0. was to advance forthwith with his battalion, to select and 
occupy a position about half-way between the reserve huts and the front 
line, to check any further break-through, and to rally the stragglers 
of “A” Battalion. Just as the message was concluding, there was 
a crash, a cry, and then silence, leaving the C.O. to infer that a shell 
had wrecked brigade headquarters. He naturally called together his 
company commanders and issued his orders. Just as he had finished, 
two aeroplanes, kindly supplied by the R.A.F., made a low flying attack, 
and some charges, laid overnight by the R.E., were simultaneously 
exploded. The Director promptly put a good proportion of the 
commanders out of action, leaving the C.O. to collect fresh commanders 
and re-issue his orders. As the battalion approached the position it 
was to hold, it was met by a most realistic procession of stragglers, 
transport, and walking wounded. A company of another battalion 
detailed to supply these, and the soldiers’ dramatic instinct did the rest. 
These stragglers had been primed by the umpires with the usual lurid 
tales of what had happened, the numbers of the enemy, the closeness 
of their pursuit, and so forth. The battalion staff had thus not only 
a position to occupy, but stragglers to rally, wounded to deal with, 
and the situation to disentangle out of a flood of alarmist and conflict- 
ing reports. When the C.O. had successfully dealt with this situation 
and had disposed his battalion in a defence that allowed for all possible 
alarms, a staff officer from brigade headquarters arrived with fresh 
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instructions. The situation was not so bad as at first thought: the 
enemy had broken through at one point, but was still held by the 
remnants of ‘‘A’’ Battalion ; brigade headquarters had been wrecked ; 
the Brigade Major was a casualty; but the Brigadier was still alive ; 
and now ordered the C.O. to bring his battalion forward for an immediate 
counter-attack ; he was told that the man who could best explain the 
situation to him was the C.O. of “A” Battalion, who was lying wounded 
near the wrecked brigade headquarters. To him repaired the C.O. of 
the reserve battalion; to find a perfect impersonation of a wounded 
and slightly concussed man, anxious to help but rather vague in his 
knowledge. Further information had to be collected from the remnants 
of “A” Battalion—actually represented on the ground—before the 
counter-attack could be organized and carried out. The exercise ended 
with the consolidation of the recaptured position, collection of enemy 
prisoners and their examination. Documents of interest had actually 
been placed on them to be found by the battalion intelligence officer, 
if he did his job properly. 

The keenness and interest which this exercise aroused showed that 
it was worth while taking some trouble about it, and it suggested to me 
that the average soldier’s like of a little ‘‘ dressing up” and “ play 
acting ’’ might be further exploited ; another exercise included a complete 
battalion in costume as the “ warlike and savage Zulus.”’ 


Incidentally, if the interest of the troops is to be secured, it is almost 
essential to have the scheme printed, not always an easy matter for 
financial reasons. But I am sure it is money well spent, and that 
the printing of schemes should be allowed for in the Training Grant. 


As a final word, may I give you a comforting thought that seven 
years of training have given me? It is this: however wrong things 
may go on exercises and manceuvres, and however hopeless a muddle 
they may seem to be, remember that war is always a far worse muddle 
than anything that can be produced in peace. So that, straightening 
out muddles is really the best possible practice in training for war ; 
also, if you keep your head and temper, the most hopeless-looking muddle 
has a marvellous way of sorting itself out—both in war and in peace. 
But find out afterwards how that particular muddle occurred, and then, 
if possible, don’t let it occur again. 


DISCUSSION. 


BRIGADIER T. G. DaLtpy: A great weakness in our Army, both at home and 
abroad, is the lack of assistance given to the C.O. in the training of his officers 
for war. The Lecturer alluded to that, and recommended as a solution the 
centralisation of training under higher formations such as the Division and the 
Command. But such a system can only be instituted to a very limited degree. 
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The 2nd Division, where this experiment is being carried out in the case of young 
officers, is probably the most concentrated division in the Army; in most other 
garrisons such a procedure would be impossible from the point of view both of 
administration and of finance. 

In our Regulations it is laid down that the C.O. is ultimately responsible for 
the training of his officers for war; and if we accept this principle—and I think 
we ought to accept it, because it is a very dangerous thing to take that responsibility 
away from the C.O.—we must ensure the C.O. having every assistance to perform 
this task. Except in rare cases I maintain that, unless he has at hand officers 
who have been trained at our war schools, i.e., the Staff College and the Senior 
Officers’ School, the standard of the regimental officers will not be what is required 
nowadays. I know that a great many officers agree with me in saying that the 
time has come when our war schools, and in particular the Staff College, should 
open their doors far wider. Nowadays, I believe, some 600 or 700 officers go 
up for the Staff College every year, and for what ? For 50 vacancies. The output 
of the Staff College coincides with the number of staff appointments in peace ; 
no doubt other arrangements have been made for war. And, when these appoint- 
ments have taken of our best—I allude to the infantry—we never see that best 
again except for very short periods. I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
after an officer leaves the Staff College if he returns to his regiment for a year or 
eighteen months in the next ten years, that is the most that happens; frequently 
it is less. Consequently, with regard to the infantry, at any rate, there seems 
to be some justification for the contention that the Staff College, admirable as it 
is, constitutes the crux of the whole problem, and-gives but little direct return 
to units. So I maintain that the terms of reference of the Staff College should 
include the assistance of Commanding Officers in training their officers for war. 

With regard to the Senior Officers’ School, we all know that at present an 
officer goes to that school immediately before his command, and stays there for 
three months. But it is perhaps true that at that age, although he is not an old 
man, he is set, and it is not the best time to learn. He does not give so much 
value to his battalion as if he went there, say, as a senior Captain or a junior Major, 
and therefore able to come back and assist his regiment in the training of officers 
for war. 


LieuT.-GENERAL H. H. S. Knox: The Lecturer has raised the old question 
of the value of drill. We have now reduced the amount of drill in the Army, 
one of the reasons why we have been able to do so is the spread of education. This 
higher standard has enabled us to do with less drill, and undoubtedly, as the 
standard increases, as we hope it will, close-order drill can be modified. But 
we cannot allow the pendulum to swing too far. It is necessary to go slowly 
in this matter; to put ourselves in the position of the men; to consider what 
we are trying to make of them; and to remember that drill is a foundation for 
other forms of training. 

With regard to a text-book on psychology—God forbid we should have another 
book! Every regimental officer, if he is worth anything at all, has worked with 
men, and if he has not learnt after a year or two how to manage men he never will 
learn. I do not believe a book will be the slightest use. It might be to a man 
who has suddenly been called upon to lead in war, and who has no experience in 
the management of men—I think that is probably what the Lecturer meant. 

Then he raised the question of the training of the officers. I am a great 
believer in the infantry regiment, and I approve anything that can be done 
to strengthen the hands of the C.O. After all, thanks to our regimental spirit, 
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we managed to produce our great army; never let us interfere, if we can possibly 
avoid it, between the C.O. and those under him. I am therefore very much 
opposed, as a rule, to anything in the nature of divisional classes; such classes 
tend to take things out of the hands of the C.O. Occasionally there must be 
brigade classes in order to assist the C.O.; but do not let us give C.Os, the idea 
that their officers will be trained for them by somebody else. 

With regard to training schemes, the Lecturer advocates brighter training. But 
we must be careful not to miss the object of our training: it is to train for war. 
War is a horrible, gruesome, business. Let us also remember another thing: if 
we want our officers to be leaders, we must give them schemes in which they can 
exercise command; or else we shall fail. Further, in the case of brigade and 
divisional schemes, it will be a waste of time to set schemes which have not as 
their object, and their principal object, the training of commanders. 

Knowledge of all arms is necessary to an officer if he is to command a mixed 
force. Battles are only won by the action of all arms in co-operation. Therefore 
we must watch the training of the senior officers. We must see that they have 
sufficient opportunities for learning and practising this very difficult business of the 
handling of arms in combination. Thus we must set our schemes so as to give 
senior officers practice in co-operation. This essential fact of the co-operation of all 
arms must never be permitted to slip out of sight. 


THE LECTURER. 


Tue LECTURER, in reply, said: Brigadier Dalby said the battalion commander 
must always train his own officers. I am very sorry to be a heretic, but I do not 
believe in that principle being applied absolutely literally. I do not care who 
trains the officer so long as he is well trained. Some battalion commanders have 
the gift of training officers; some very excellent ones have not. I can never 
see there is anything very wrong in taking officers and giving them a certain 
amount of training in some higher formation. In that way a much better range 
of instructors become available; after all, officers are sent to schools and other 
establishments, so that I do not think the principle that the battalion commander 
must always train his own officers is entirely applicable as a rule which must never 
be broken. 

I will not say anything on the question of the Staff College and the Senior 
Officers’ School. My point was the great value to a battalion of always having 
one or two instructors who have been trained in either of those establishments. 

General Knox’s knowledge and experience are, of course, far greater and far 
wider than mine, and if there is any point on which he and I differ he is much more 
likely to be right. I did not seriously suggest a new manual on Man Management ; 
it was really just a method of bringing out my point. Undoubtedly one learns to 
manage men to a certain extent in peace, but the psychology of the soldier in battle 
and how he behaves in battle is something which cannot be learnt in time of peace. 
It can really only be learnt by experience. Yet knowledge of that kind is to some 
degree slipping away from us as experience of the war is fading. But it can be 
learnt to a certain extent by reading. 

As regards the question of a brigade operating by itself, my point with regard 
to the setting of schemes is this. If a scheme is set for a platoon, that platoon 
must do something by itself ; it will learn to operate as a part of a company when 
it comes to company training. A scheme for a company should be for a company 
by itself; it will learn its work as a company in a larger unit during battalion 
training. A scheme for a battalion should be for a battalion doing something 
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by itself; it will learn how to work as part of a higher formation during brigade 
training. The brigade should be given a brigade job to do on its own, with any 
attached group it has with it; it will learn how to operate as part of a division 
during divisional training. 


THE CHAIRMAN: 


Brigadier Wavell has adduced many excellent points which are the result of 
very serious thought. Those raised by Brigadier Dalby and General Knox are 
equally sound. 

What is passing through the Lecturer’s mind, I think, is that he is training 
the young army at home, and he wants, and rightly, to get the very best instruction 
for them before they go to other parts of the Empire. In the other parts of the 
Empire the battalions are stronger, and the company commander and the battalion 
commander have more men available to train. I agree with Brigadier Dalby, 
however, that, if the pendulum is allowed to swing too far, and the instruction 
is taken out of the C.O’s. hands to any great extent, it would be a very serious 
matter, because, at the other end of the Empire, C.Os. would not then possess the 
knowledge, or the assistance at hand, to carry it out. 

The question of increasing the output of the Staff College and Senior Officers’ 
School was well emphasized by Brigadier Dalby ; it is an old question, and outside 
the scope of this paper. But I believe it to be a very important matter for 
battalion commanders to have such officers to assist them. It is, in my opinion, 
a great pity that the Army has to a certain extent departed from that excellent 
rule which applied before the War, whereby an officer at the end of his four years 
on the Staff went back for at least a whole year to his unit. Brigadier Dalby 
said that at present a Staff College officer did only one year’s duty out of ten with 
his unit. That appears to me to be wrong. 

General Knox said some very sound things about drill. We recently had the 
advantage of showing the schoolmasters of England physical training at Aldershot ; 
I hope they were interested. In the 2nd Division the divisional classes and other 
matters, such as-the question of leave—I am ignorant of what is being done in 
other commands—are under experiment. We now have one division carrying out 
divisional classes, while the other is not, so that we shall ascertain what is best. 
The same thing is being done with regard to leave and the training periods, where 
we are having three different periods in the year instead of two. We may be better 
situated in this matter of divisional classes, as Brigadier Dalby says, in having a 
more concentrated division, still I do think we can trust the various commanders 
concerned not to allow themselves to be carried to the other extreme. We can, 
I hope, trust the commanders of to-day to keep the ship on an even keel. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 














THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


By COMMANDER G. S. Bow Les, R.N. 
On Wednesday, 1st February, 1933. 


ADMIRAL SIR HEKBERT RICHMOND, K.C.B., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said: ‘‘ Everybody here will 
extend a hearty welcome to anybody of the name of Bowles, for we all remember 
the great services which the Lecturer’s father rendered, and the interest he always 
took in, the Navy; in particular, we recall with gratitude his attitude towards 
that pernicious Declaration of London. I think one may justifiably say that no 
man in this country did more than he to prevent that disastrous proposal becoming 
operative. In his son we have the author of that book ‘ The Strength of England.’ 
I do not expect to find that he has altered many of the opinions expressed therein ; 
at any rate I hope not.” 


LECTURE. 


q| “WHE “Freedom of the Seas”’ is, of course, a very large subject, 
and one which has had a very long and stirring history; not 
only a very long political history, but also a very long legal 
history ; and it is, obviously, impossible to deal fully with either of those 
histories in the scope of a single lecture. But if in that sense and at its 
full extent the subject is very large, yet in another sense, and if looked 
at from a severely practical and, so to speak, military point of view, 
I believe it to be quite manageable and even small. That is to say, 
when once the surrounding conditions of the matter have been clearly 
grasped, the central issue which it raises can, I think, be stated very 
simply and considered upon its merits without serious difficulty. 
To-day, therefore, I propose to avoid any long and purely historical 
disquisition or legal discussion, and merely to take what history and what 

law we want in order :— 
Firstly—To define as clearly as possible the actual question we 

are considering ; 


Secondly—To state the two opposing views held upon it—for 
there really are only two; and 

Thrdly—To illustrate those two views by reference to the 

principal arguments usually put forward for each. 
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Firstly, then, to define the question. Essentially, I think, it comes 
to this: ‘‘ What is to happen to Trade at Sea, and particularly to 
Neutral Trade at Sea, in time of war? ’’; or, in other words, ‘‘ Is there 
any good reason why further limitations should now be placed, by the 
general consent of all nations, upon the existing right of belligerent 
naval forces to act at sea against the sea trade of their enemies ? ” 


It will be observed that we are not here concerned with the strategy, 
the tactics, or the weapons of naval forces in war ; but only with their 
rights. The question is not by what methods an enemy’s sea trade may 
best be controlled during a war, but whether for the future it is to be 
allowed to be controlled or intercepted at all; and, if at all, then to 
what extent. Accordingly, the matter is firstly one of “war” and 
secondly one of “law.” It has no existence outside war, and it is 
impossible to discuss it at all apart from law; and therefore, if our 
discussion of the matter is not to be purely academic, we must evidently 
make two assumptions with regard to it. First, we must assume that 
both war and neutrality, in the ordinary sense of those terms, are still 
possible ; and then we must also assume that law will still remain 
applicable to the practical conduct of war at sea. And, as to this 
latter assumption, it will be useful, at the outset, to remind ourselves 
of the fact that war at sea, at least so far as the handling of merchant 
trade is concerned, is from its very nature, and always has been, and 
always must be, an affair involving the provision of some previously- 
agreed rule or law throughout. For the problems raised by this 
question of the Freedom of the Seas are not primarily concerned 
with fighting between fleets. They are primarily concerned with the 
treatment to be accorded by fleets to merchant trade. They are con- 
cerned, therefore, not only with the behaviour of a belligerent Govern- 
ment towards its enemies but also, and far more, with the behaviour 
of a belligerent Government towards its friends ; and not merely towards 
its friend’s armed forces, but towards the whole vast mass of property 
of all sorts, belonging to friend and enemy alike, found upon the seas 
in time of war. 


In these circumstances, not even the most violent enthusiast for 
belligerent rights has ever suggested that this enormous property in 
ships and goods—the whole life-giving and moving trade of the world— 
should be left in the absolute power of any belligerent State at sea to 
deal with as it pleases, without rule, and without law. Ever since war 
at sea began, that, at any rate, has been seen to be impossible; and, 
even in the wildest times, rules governing this particular matter and 
machinery for enforcing them, have been seen to be essential. Both 
were, accordingly, long ago established, and there is a large, very learned, 
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and highly developed body of jurisprudence upon the subject, perfectly 
and equally well-known to all nations. Moreover, it is of the utmost 
importance to realize, what every naval officer knows, that this body of 
law, administered and enforced by the Prize Courts of all nations, is 
not a mere shadow invented by lawyers for their own amusement, nor 
a law operating only after the event, but is in the most real and active 
existence throughout a war, and effectually conditions and controls the 
whole of the lawful proceedings of fleets against merchant trade at sea. 
All nations conducting a war at sea set up Prize Courts ; all Prize Courts 
appeal uniformly to the same general body of law; and all civilized 
Governments agree completely in maintaining and acting upon the 
essential doctrine of that law—namely, that, in order to ensure sea 
traders against any arbitrary or unjust interference at sea during a war, 
every species of property intercepted at sea should be brought without 
delay before a Prize Court for judicial decision as to whether, in all the 
circumstances of its own particular case, it should be condemned as 
good prize to the captor’s Government or released with damages to its 
original owner. It is evident that any new Freedom of the Seas for 
merchant trade in war can, in practice, only be secured by some change 
in this general law administered by the Courts of Prize, and it is therefore 
largely with the provisions of that law that we are now concerned. 


What, then, is to happen to trade at sea, and particularly to neutral 
trade at sea, in a future war? Is it to be completely free from all 
belligerent interference, or are some restrictions upon it reasonable ; 
and, if so, what should those restrictions be? It will, I think, be easier 
to answer these questions dispassionately if we start by enquiring what 
restrictions are now imposed by common assent upon sea trade in war. 
These existing restrictions, by the way, are identical on both sides of 
the Atlantic; the Prize Courts of the United States, with their appeal 
to the great Supreme Court of that country, are bound in their dealings 
with neutral trade in war time to administer precisely the same law as 
the Prize Courts of England; and there is, therefore, no foundation 
whatever for the constantly repeated suggestion of some deep difference 
between the English and American view of this matter so far -as the 
actual law and practice of the two nations are concerned. 


Let us see, then, what is this commonly held view, this fundamental 
doctrine so to speak, upon which the existing system of sea war stands. 
It may, I think, be described as follows. For reasons which have 
seemed good to their respective statesmen, two States or two sets of 
States are at war. All their resources—naval, military, and civilian— 
are thrown into the struggle; and, of these, the most important by far 
are the civilian resources, since it is always the civilian who provides 
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the entire pay, materials, and weapons without which the soldier and 
sailor cannot move at all. The whole resources of the two belligerent 
communities are thus pitted the one against the other. Both com- 
munities, being modern and civilized, are accustomed to depend for a 
large part of their ordinary necessities and luxuries upon the cheap and 
unlimited road of the sea; and both, now that they are at war, will 
require far larger supplies than usual of many commodities which can 
only reach them in full supply and at reasonable prices, and which often 
can only reach them at all, by sea. 


It is sometimes suggested that the whole situation in this respect 
has been in some way altered by the appearance of the new forces of 
the air; and it is true, of course, that the air, within its limits, does 
afford a new means both of defending and of attacking sea-borne trade 
But there is as yet no sign whatever of any development which would 
enable the actual supply of belligerent armies and populations to be 
carried on by air. Far more than ever, indeed, the surface of the sea 
remains the only road at all capable of carrying the merchandise of the 
world; and, although the air may in future be used in conjunction 
with ships to deal with sea trade during war, yet the actual trade to be 
dealt with will still be found to-day where it always has been found, 
upon the surface of the sea, and neither above it nor below it. 


In former days, up to and including the days of the Napoleonic wars, 
it was possible, though always increasingly difficult, to maintain a 
prolonged military effort on shore when deprived, or partially deprived, 
of sea supply ; though even then, as at all times before and since, from the 
Punic wars onwards, the ultimate victory has gone to the combatants 
who have had the road of the sea and therefore the material resources of 
the rest of the world behind them; while the ultimate defeat has been 
the lot of the combatants to whom that road and those resources were 
closed. But, in modern days, the effect of closing the seas to a country 
engaged in war has proved to be far more deadly than it ever was before. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that those nations who have felt, 
even for a short time, the full influence of that restriction upon their 
fighting strength should wish to secure, by a previous general agreement, 
the free use during war of the surface of the sea. Nor is it solely by 
military authorities, or solely upon military grounds, that this demand 
for completely free sea roads in war is put forward. It comes with 
equal intensity from that large and influential class of persons in all 
nations who regard the struggles of other countries, and even the 
struggles of their own country, merely as a means of making money for 
themselves, and who wish to enjoy without interference the opportunity 
which a war affords for supplying both belligerents by sea with all the 
commodities they require. 
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All these various interests perceive very clearly that the surface 
of the sea, in the conditions we are now imagining, will still be covered 
with trading ships and cargoes belonging to the individual subjects of 
all nations. It will be obvious, too, that the commodities urgently 
required by both belligerents for the conduct of the struggle—wheat, 
meat, oils, cotton for explosives, rubber, metals, petrol, and so forth— 
are all available at the end of the quick and cheap sea-roads. True, 
neither belligerent government, even in these highly commercial days, 
can expect traders among its actual enemies to help it directly by 
supplying the means of destroying their own sailor and soldier brothers ; 
yet all round the two combatants, and holding the ring as it were, are 
other nations not involved in the war, and friends of both sides, who, if 
allowed to do so, will readily supply by sea everything that both the 
fighting governments require. These are the neutrals; and it is with 
the rights and obligations of the neutral private trader during war that 
this question of the Freedom of the Seas is chiefly concerned. I say 
the neutral. private trader, because it is important to remember that 
trade at sea in war, as in peace, is in fact conducted, not by governments 
as such, but by private merchants and private shipowners operating for 
their own private profit. 


The question is, therefore, what, under the existing system, are the 
risks, the rights, and the duties during war of these private traders ? 
In practice, they are all governed by three clear and well-known 
propositions of law, which are :— 

(x1) A neutral merchant has the right to trade with his belligerent 
friend. 


(2) A belligerent government has the right to carry on its 
operations of war without obstruction by neutrals. 


(3) International law will not allow neutrals to do for one 
belligerent that which the success of his adversary’s navy 
prevents him from doing for himself. 


Upon an intelligent combination of these three fundamental proposi- 
tions—steadily applied in Europe through many centuries—the present 
system stands; and accordingly, while securing to all private neutral 
merchants their undoubted right to trade at sea with the merchants or 
government of either belligerent Power, it also provides each belligerent 
government with a remedy, always available to both of them if they 
are able to go to sea and avail themselves of it, against any direct 
obstruction of their operations of war by that trade. And this belligerent 
remedy has two branches; which, though often confused, are really 
quite distinct. The first is the remedy of Blockade; and the second 
is the remedy of Contraband. 
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The legal remedy of Blockade is this. A belligerent government 
may lawfully choose any two points upon the sea coast of its enemy, 
may station between them a naval force strong enough to watch the 
coast effectively, and, on giving formal notice of its intention to the 
whole world, may blockade that stretch of coast by intercepting so far 
as it is able, and taking in to its Courts for condemnation, all trade 
whatever seeking to enter or leave it by sea. During the last War, for 
instance, Austria-Hungary blockaded the coast of Montenegro; Great 
Britain and France blockaded the coast of German East Africa and 
part of the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, and Bulgaria; Japan blockaded 
Kiao-chow ; Italy blockaded part of the coast of Austria-Hungary and 
Albania: and captures made during these blockades were handled in the 
regular way by the Prize Courts of the several capturing Powers. But 
no blockade in the strict and legal sense was ever declared against any 
part of the coast of Germany. Throughout the War, accordingly, not 
one single case of blockade was heard in the English Prize Courts ; 
where the law invoked by the English Government against neutral 
traders was uniformly that affording the second kind of remedy to a 
belligerent Government—namely, the law of Contraband. 


This doctrine of Contraband has assumed in recent years a far 
greater importance than it formerly possessed. It has, of course, always 
existed ; for contraband trade merely means forbidden trade; and, in 
the words of the learned Mr. Hall :— 


“ The privilege has never been denied to a belligerent of inter- 
cepting the access to his enemy of such commodities as are capable 
of being immediately used in the prosecution of hostilities against 
himself.” 


But, until 1856, a belligerent at sea was concerned not only, and 
not mainly, with the interception of goods capable of being immediately 
used in the prosecution of hostilities ; but he was also, and principally, 
concerned with the interception of all goods whatever belonging to his 
enemy wherever he might find them upon the seas. It was enemy 
goods of all sorts, and enemy goods as such, that he was mainly after, 
and though it was important to intercept contraband goods if possible, 
they were usually restricted to certain very narrow categories and 
therefore formed much the smaller part of the belligerent’s activities. 
But in 1856, by the celebrated Declaration of Paris, it was sought to 
confer immunity from interception upon enemy goods in neutral ships 
unless the goods were contraband ; and this greatly altered the situation. 
It is true that the exact status of the Declaration of Paris in law has 
been much questioned. It is not a Treaty; it has never been ratified 
by Parliament; the United States have never adhered to it; and it 
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can perhaps hardly apply to countries other than those which signed it. 
Whether it now in fact forms part of international law has never been 
argued before or decided by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
and there still seems to be good ground for Mr. Hall’s conclusion of 
1874 that— 

“The freedom of enemy’s goods in neutral vessels is not yet 
secured by a unanimous act, or by a usage which is in strictness 
binding on all nations.” 

But Sir Samuel Evans in 1914, in the case of the ‘‘ Marie Glaeser,’’ said 
that— 

“ This Court ought to, and will, regard the Declaration of Paris 
not only in the light of rules binding in the conduct of war, but as 
a recognised and acknowledged part of the Law of Nations ”’ ; 


and, upon that supposition, it is clear that enemy goods as such must 
now be generally regarded as safe from interception at sea so long as 
they are carried in a neutral ship and so long, also, as they are not 
contraband. But, if they are contraband, then they are still inter- 
ceptible, to whomsoever they belong. 


The new importance thus given to contraband goods as distinct 
from merely enemy goods has had far-reaching results; and, in actual 
practice, the effect has been rather to restrict the possibilities of lawful 
neutral trade with belligerents than to extend them, because, in modern 
war, when governments themselves are driven to take over the manage- 
ment of every form of supply to their country—whether for the use of 
their armed forces or of their civilian population—nearly every class of 
goods may often be plainly capable of assisting their recipient in the 
prosecution of his hostilities and so may be properly held by the Court 
to be contraband. 


Summing up, then, the restrictions now actually existing in law 
upon sea trade in time of war, and putting together the two classes of 
remedy at present available to a belligerent government against the 
obstruction of its operations by neutral traders, it may be said that a 
private merchant or shipowner who is the subject of a neutral State 
may trade at sea during war with any other merchant whatever, whether 
belligerent or neutral, perfectly freely, subject only to the following 
four restrictions :— 

Firstly, his venture must not seek to break through a blockade 
lawfully declared and effectively maintained by either 
belligerent. 


Secondly, if any part of his venture, having been brought in from 
sea for adjudication, is found by a properly constituted Prize 
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Tribunal to have been destined to one belligerent at the 
moment of its interception, and to have consisted at that 
moment of goods which, in the opinion of that Tribunal, if 
they had been delivered to the belligerent as intended would 
have assisted that belligerent directly in his conduct of the 
struggle—if, in other words, any part of his venture is judi- 
cially found to have been what the law calls contraband— 
then he cannot invoke the assistance of his own government 
to resist its condemnation as good prize of war. 


Thirdly, under what is called the Rule of the War of 1756, he 
must not seek to carry on for either belligerent a trade (such, 
for instance, as a coasting trade or a trade between a country 
and her colonies) which that belligerent specifically reserves 
to his own nationals in time of peace. 


Fourthly, his venture, so long as it is upon the high seas and not 
within territorial waters, must submit without resistance to 
the visit and search of the public armed vessels of either 
belligerent. 


Those appear to be the sole present restrictions in law upon neutral 
sea trade in time of war; and, as I have said, they are accepted and 
enforced equally upon both sides of the Atlantic. The restriction as 
to contraband, for instance, could hardly be better explained than as it 
was in the “Circular with reference to Neutrality and Trade in Con- 
traband,” issued by the United States Government on 15th October, 
1914, early in the last War; and neither then nor at any other time 
has the United States Government ever denied or refused to submit its 
vessels to that belligerent right of visit and search without which the 
whole remedy of contraband obviously becomes impracticable. Inci- 
dentally, while on this last point, it may be noted that the war of 1812 
between this country and the United States was in no way caused, as 
is so often alleged, by English insistence upon the right to visit and 
search United States vessels. No section of opinion in the United 
States ever for a moment then doubted or questioned that right. The 
complaint against England was, not that we visited and searched United 
States ships, but that, having visited them, we took out of them. by 
force any British seamen whom we found on board—a totally different 
matter, having nothing to do with the general validity of the Right of 
Search itself. Moreover, as every naval officer knows, this right of 
visit and search is by no means a right, as seems often to be supposed, 
to board a merchant ship at sea, open her hatches, and rummage at will 
through her cargo. Such a proceeding would usually be impossible, and 
has never at any time been lawful. The “ visit’ is to the ship at sea, 
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no doubt ; but the “ search” must consist only of an inspection of her 
papers and a questioning of her officers in order to decide whether she 
should be allowed to proceed on her voyage or be sent before a Prize 
Court for further investigation. No bulk may be broken on board her ; 
nor, of course, may the slightest injury be done to any of her persons 
or property. 

Having thus examined in a compressed, but I hope accurate, form 
the general nature and scope of existing restrictions upon neutral trade 
at sea during war, we may now turn to consider whether or not they 
are reasonable in themselves, and what are the chief objections which, 
from time to time, have been made against them. 


In general, of course, the objections made to them have been that 
they go too far, are too restrictive, and should be either much relaxed 
for the future or abolished altogether. Indeed, the only proposal of 
which I am aware for tightening up and increasing the present restrictions 
comes, oddly enough, from the late United States President, Mr. Wilson, 
who, in the second of his celebrated Fourteen Points, suggested that 
“for the enforcement of international covenants”’ the seas might be 
“ closed in whole or in part by international action.”” To “ close the seas 
in whole”’ is a strong expression which can hardly, I think, have been 
intended by President Wilson to be taken literally. But if what he 
meant was that, in his opinion, the Law of Nations should be so altered 
by common consent as to provide that in a war, for instance, between 
the League of Nations and an aggressor State, all sea trade whatever 
with or for the benefit of the aggressor State might be lawfully stopped 
at sea by force, not by way of exception or reprisal, but as a legalised 
and regular means of waging war, that is a proposed extension of 
belligerent rights at sea going far beyond anything that has ever before 
been contemplated. Nor is it quite apparent at first sight why the 
complete stoppage by force of the whole of an enemy’s sea trade should 
be a perfectly humane and proper act of war if enforced by several 
nations acting together, and yet grossly inhumane, improper, and 
altogether intolerable if applied by one or more of those same nations 
acting alone. But, actually, as we know, this particular proposal was 
remitted at Versailles to the consideration of the League of Nations— 
which consideration, we must suppose, it is still receiving. 


With that, to me, rather mysterious exception, however, the proposed 
alterations of the law have all been in the opposite direction; and 
President Wilson himself took the matter to its extreme limit by pro- 
posing, in his same Second Point, that there should be for the future :— 


‘« Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war.” 
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This, presumably, is the full and complete doctrine of the Freedom 
of the Seas in the form which would have completely satisfied the framers 
of the First and Second Armed Neutralities, Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
delegates in Paris of 1856, and all those who from time to time have 
desired to limit or abolish the rights of belligerents at sea. As such, 
then, let us consider it carefully, in order to see what the effects of its 
adoption could be. 


Evidently it would be extremely far-reaching. Indeed, the truth is 
that it would automatically withdraw from the sea substantially the 
whole of its present power of offence in wars. For purely defensive 
operations, navies might still be useful; but by far the greater part of 
their powers of offence would be gone. This may seem an extravagant 
statement, but I hope I shall be able to substantiate it. 


Apart from that form of offensive which consists in intercepting an 
enemy’s troops at sea or in convoying its own troops, offensive action 
by a fleet can really take only one of two forms. It may take the 
direct, Nelsonic form of seeking out and destroying the enemy’s regular 
naval forces; or it may take the less spectacular but fundamentally 
more effective form of intercepting, under the control of calm and 
impartial law throughout, that stream of sea-borne supply upon which, 
to-day more than ever, the whole continuance of warlike operations 
must ultimately depend. These two forms of offensive are comple- 
mentary to one another; inasmuch as the ultimate object of seeking 
out and destroying the enemy’s regular naval forces is to drive them 
effectively from the seas, either to the bottom or into the permanent 
shelter of their own harbours, and so to produce a state of things at 
sea which will enable economic pressure to be exercised. Incidentally, 
it may be pointed out that if that state of things—which is the true 
meaning of ‘“‘ command of the sea ’’—can be produced without fighting, 
so much the better for everyone concerned. But the point to be borne 
clearly in mind is that, if the right to intercept supplies at sea is with- 
drawn from navies, all power of conducting either of these two major 
forms of offensive is withdrawn from them too. For, with the safe 
arrival of all his sea-borne trade guaranteed to him beforehand by this 
new doctine, no belligerent, and particularly no belligerent with an 
inferior navy, need ever be so foolish as to send its regular naval forces 
to sea at all. Navies, and especially inferior navies, do not sally forth 
from safety and risk almost certain destruction simply to demonstrate 
their gallantry ; and it is impossible to see why, except quite sporadically 
and for the very limited purpose of intercepting or convoying troops, 
either side, under these new arrangements, should ever send its fleet 
to sea at all. A fleet that did go to sea would meet no enemy warships 
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to fight ; while it would be forbidden to touch merchant ships of any 
kind. That being so, we are surely entitled to say that, if all restrictions 
whatever upon sea trade in war were really to be abolished, practically 
the whole power of navies to act offensively on behalf of their countries 
would likewise be abolished. In other words, if any effective offensive 
pressure is to be applied to an enemy from the sea, some degree of 
restriction upon sea-borne trade must be involved. 


This point was put with great clearness by no less an authority than 
Lord Grey of Falloden in a debate on the subject in the House of 
Commons on 6th February, 1908. “If,” said Lord Grey, “ you give up 
blockade, as has been assumed in this debate, and also assent to the 
immunity of private property from capture at sea, think what the 
situation would be when we went to war with a Great Power. Let us 
assume that the British Navy is superior to that of the other Power. 
The navy of the other Power retires into its ports under its own guns, 
out of reach of our navy. You can prevent it coming out, but you 
cannot blockade the enemy’s port, and you may not interfere with their 
merchant vessels when they come out to sea to trade. The whole trade 
of any great Continental country with which we are at war would proceed 
undisturbed the whole time; and I do not see how the war would ever 
come to an end.”’ 


If, therefore, a really complete Freedom of the Seas in war were 
ever established by law, it is important for the future peace of the world 
to realize that it would mean, in practice, the complete freedom of military 
operations on shore from control by the sea; a withdrawal of the sea, 
as a factor, from all offensive participation in the struggle ; and therefore, 
so far as offensive operations are concerned, a permanent militarisation 
of war. The sea being debarred from acting offensively, every form of 
offensive operation against an enemy would have to be conducted upon 
the land, where the armies and populations upon both sides would have 
unlimited sea supplies and sea communications secured to them through- 
out the war. Whether that change would tend to promote peace, 
progress, and the greater humanity and shortening of wars would seem 
to be more than doubtful. : 

It is, I think, the pressure of that doubt which, for many years, has 
produced the school of thought which would limit the freedom of sea 
trade in war to so-called “‘ private property” only. Exactly what is 
meant by private property in this connection has never been satis- 
factorily explained ; but this school, while apparently ready to maintain 
the belligerent remedies of Blockade and Contraband as against purely 
military supplies, would exempt from their operation all “ private 
property” found at sea during war. This doctrine, according to which 
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one half of a country is imagined as locked in a deadly struggle with an 
enemy while the other half is peacefully and profitably trading with him, 
was compendiously set forth by the late Lord Loreburn in his “‘ Capture 
at Sea,” published in 1913; and it is there recommended upon the 
ground that the British Empire has more to gain than to lose by a greatly 
increased freedom of sea trade during war. “‘ We,” he says, “ should 
be more exposed than other Powers to be wounded by this weapon 
[of capture at sea] because our mercantile marine is of enormous dimen- 
sions and ubiquitous, and our enemies can acquire swift ships in 
abundance and convert them into cruisers.’ This assumption that 
England in particular would gain more than any other country by an 
increased freedom of sea trade from interception during war has, perhaps, 
gained ground since the German submarine campaigns of 1916 and 1917, 
when our sea trade was not merely exposed to be wounded, as Lord 
Loreburn predicted, but was actually and gravely wounded. 


If, however, as Lord Loreburn here suggests, the sole and single 
interest of England is to be the governing consideration in the matter, 
it must, I think, be obvious that the size and ubiquity of her sea trade 
are no more a disadvantage to her in war than the size and ubiquity of 
a grown man are a disadvantage to him in a-contest with a boy. It is 
perfectly true that the man exposes a far larger target to attack than 
the boy; but the man is at no disadvantage upon that account; on 
the contrary, his superior size is in itself an important element of pro- 
tection to him. So, at any rate, it proved to be with sea trade in the 
last war. Wounded though it was, the English sea trade ran in every 
sea from the beginning to the end of the War, and it was, moreover, 
the only trade that did run; while the sea trade proper of our enemies 
was killed dead once and for all during the first few days of the struggle. 
No doubt, for a time, England was seriously inconvenienced by the 
unlawful practices of a wholly new weapon—the submarine; yet her 
greatest and most immediate defence against it was found to be precisely 
the enormous size and ubiquity of the trade she had at risk and the 
great reserve of tonnage available to her if she had cared at any moment 
to withdraw it from the sea service of her allies. In these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the troubles of shortage of supplies, though felt 
for a time even by England, were felt in overwhelmingly greater degree 
by her enemies; nor, I think, would it be possible to find a single 
inhabitant of Central Europe who would doubt the immense and cumu- 
lative advantage which England enjoyed from the size and ubiquity of 
her sea trade during the last War, despite the fact that every ton of it 
was continuously subject throughout the struggle to the risk of inter- 
ception by her enemies. 
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These general considerations bring us at length face to face with 
the crux of the whole matter, which may be stated as follows :— 


(t) If the use of offensive force between States is still to be 
allowable at all, is there any real or good reason why its use 
should be permitted upon the land and forbidden upon the 
sea ; and 


(2) If not, and since the use of offensive force at sea involves 
some restriction of sea trade, are the existing lawful restric- 
tions upon trade at sea during war unreasonably onerous in 
any particular ? 


The first question is evidently the focal centre of the whole subject ; 
and I am not aware that it has ever yet been specifically faced and 
answered by those who propose the virtual abolition of all belligerent 
rights against trade at sea. Upon what ground, then, we may now ask, 
can it be proposed that, while military pressure upon shore is still to 
be allowable against a community, naval pressure against them from the 
sea should be made impossible ? What is the virtue peculiar to military 
pressure which renders it so preferable to pressure from the sea? Not, 
certainly, the virtue of a greater humanity, as is sometimes very strangely 
suggested ; indeed, from the point of view of the more humane conduct 
of war, it is, obviously, military pressure that should be discouraged 
and naval pressure that should be encouraged; for naval pressure is 
much the less bloodthirsty of the two. Full-dress fleet actions are very 
rare events, and, even when they do occur, they involve very little loss 
of life as compared with any modern battle on shore; while, as to the 
process of intercepting supplies at sea, it is impossible to represent it as 
inflicting the slightest physical hardship upon anyone concerned. No 
injury is done to a ship at sea by boarding her or by examining her 
papers ; and, as has been already pointed out, neither her crew nor her 
cargo may then be injured or interfered with in even the slightest degree. 


Compared, in fact, with the inevitable destructions, occupations, 
contributions, and requisitions of private property inseparable from the 
operations of armies in the field, the distinction in this respect between 
military pressure and naval pressure is extremely striking. Very many 
million pounds worth of private property, as is shown by the enormous 
sums required for its reparation, was necessarily destroyed during the 
last War by the operations of military pressure in one small portion of 
France alone; and all this private property, let us observe, was not 
merely intercepted, and preserved, and transferred from the use of one 
belligerent to the use of the other. It was destroyed and blotted out 
absolutely, together with literally millions of human lives. In the same 
way, also, the unlawful proceedings of submarines at sea destroyed 
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absolutely many millions of pounds worth of ships and property, which 
now lie sunk at the bottom of the sea; though the loss of life accom- 
panying this unlawful destruction was relatively very small. But the 
true and lawful pressure of the sea, with which alone we are here con- 
cerned, has this peculiar and distinguishing glory: that it destroys no 
man’s property, but only intercepts, diverts, and carefully preserves it. 
It does this, moreover, without any bloodshed at all; so that, as was 
well pointed out by the distinguished United States jurist, Mr. Dana, the 
actual exercise of economic pressure from the sea “ takes no lives, sheds 
no blood, imperils no households, and deals only with persons and 
property voluntarily embarked in the chances of war, for the purposes 
of gain, and with the protection of insurance.” 


If it be said to be inhumane in principle to intercept sea-borne 
supplies in this way, because some of them if allowed to proceed might 
ultimately have reached and benefited the enemy’s civil population, it 
may perhaps be asked whether such an operation as, for instance, the 
military occupation of Belgium in the last War did not also in some 
degree affect civilian populations, and whether, as a matter of fact, 
any civilian—man, woman or child—-would not much prefer to suffer 
a shortage of supplies for a time than to suffer extermination, widowhood, 
or orphanhood for ever. There can, I think, be no doubt that, to fighting 
forces and civilians alike, the really desperate horrors, slaughters and 
miseries of war occur not as the result of sea pressure but as the result 
of fighting on land; and that if, therefore, humanity be the real object 
in view, it is to the operations of the shore which act chiefly against life, 
and not to those of the sea which act chiefly against property, that 
attention should first and most urgently be directed. 


If, then, pressure as exercised from the sea is more humane than 
pressure from the land, and incomparably more so than pressure from 
the air, what other objection in principle is to be found to it? Only, 
I think, the objection that it is now considerably more effective than it 
ever was in bringing wars to an issue and hastening the advent of peace ; 
and this, I imagine, must always be rather a merit than an objection 
to any lover of peace. Indeed, he may well be asked to realize and 
reflect upon the fact that, if all trade at sea were once allowed to run 
completely freely during wars, the use of the most humane and effective 
means yet discovered for shortening wars and hastening the return of 
peace would for ever be forbidden to the world. 


Assuming then, as to the first question, that no reason of principle 
exists, either in morals, in policy, or in good sense, why pressure on an 
enemy should be allowed upon the land but disallowed at sea, we may 
come, in conclusion, to the final question as to whether the existing 
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restrictions upon sea trade during war, which alone enable sea pressure 
to be exerted, are in any respect unreasonably harsh or onerous. Here, 
again, we have chiefly to consider the hardships they are said to inflict 
upon the neutral trader, since it is from him, rather than from the ships 
and goods of either belligerent, that complaint against these restrictions 
chiefly comes. 


Now, such traders are always either merchants owning condemned 
cargo or shipowners owning the carrying ships; and the hardships now 
inflicted upon them are these. For a wilful breach of blockade, both 
ship and cargo will be confiscated, although, if the owner of the cargo 
is not also the owner of the ship and can show that at the time of 
shipment he did not know that the port of destination was blockaded, 
his cargo will usually be released. In the case of contraband, the 
contraband goods themselves are confiscated as good prize to the captor’s 
Government, while the owner of the carrying ship loses the time and 
expenses involved in her detention and may probably lose his freight 
as well. Yet, in any case of hardship in this respect, the Court has 
jurisdiction at its discretion to allow the shipowner his freight before 
returning his ship to him and permitting her to proceed. 


Such, in general but accurate terms, is the full measure of hardship 
inflicted upon neutral merchants and shipowners by the existing law ; 
and, in considering whether it can properly be regarded as unduly harsh 
or onerous, it will be useful to remind ourselves again of what the true 
position of such a merchant or shipowner is. He isa person who, although 
happily belonging to a country still enjoying the blessings of peace, has 
deliberately chosen of his own accord, and solely in order to make 
money, to mix himself up in the war and to affront the risk of these 
very restrictions, all perfectly well known to him beforehand, by volun- 
tarily embarking his property and the persons of his servants on the 
seas “‘in the chances of war, for the purposes of gain, and with the 
protection of insurance,” as Mr. Dana puts it. No one doubts his legal 
right to do this if he chooses. A complete and automatic cessation of 
all sea trade between neutrals and belligerents during war has never 
yet, as we have seen, been suggested by anyone; a neutral,‘on the 
contrary, has a perfect right, in law, to trade at his own risk with his 
belligerent friend. And if all goes well with his venture, the profits of 
the trade will be his ; and they will certainly be large.‘ But this trading 
right of the neutral is conditioned, as things now stand, by the equally 
clear right of each belligerent government to conduct its operations of 
war without obstruction by neutrals. If, therefore, by one of the 
chances of war which the neutral trader has voluntarily faced, his 
venture is intercepted at sea and, after trial by a duly constituted 
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Court, is finally condemned as unlawful, can any real hardship be said 
to have been inflicted on him? Is not the real hardship in the matter 
rather with the capturing belligerent than with a trader of this sort, 
who has deliberately sought, in return for a large cash profit, to assist 
the other belligerent ? 


Finally, it is sometimes suggested that the use of lawful economic 
sea power by a belligerent government strong at sea, however just and 
reasonable in itself, is nevertheless always unwise, because it involves the 
danger that a continuous interception of their unlawful trade may so 
antagonise all neutral traders and governments as to bring them into 
the war against this stronger sea-belligerent. To this, however, the 
answer made is two-fold. Firstly, that it has never yet been found to 
do so; and, secondly, that neutral traders desiring to trade with 
belligerents during a war, and finding their unlawful trade with one 
belligerent steadily intercepted by the other, have evidently far more 
to gain commercially by siding with the stronger belligerent at sea than 
with the weaker. To come into the war against the belligerent with 
the stronger naval force is surely hardly likely to increase the total 
volume, and so the total profits, of their trade at sea. So far, therefore, 
as his purely commercial interest is concerned, the neutral private 
trader will always, in the end, endeavour either, and preferably, to 
remain neutral to the last or, if his government enters the war at all, to 
see that it does so upon the side not of the weaker belligerent at sea, 
but of the stronger. And this, in fact, is what has always happened. 


By now, it must, I think, be clear to us all that the real question 
underlying the whole of this subject is whether the effective power of 
the sea in war is, in future, to be generally maintained or generally 
abandoned. And, upon that point, there are surely strong grounds for 
holding that a general abandonment by all nations of sea power as a 
means of bringing pressure to bear upon their enemies, would be a 
grave misfortune for the world. It seems, indeed, that the true function 
of the sea in war, which any such general abandonment would obviously 
destroy, is not only a very useful function but also a very fine one. It 
is the function of steadily surrounding, containing, conditioning, and 
moderating the struggles of the land; of relentlessly slowing them 
down upon one side or the other, without injustice, without bloodshed, 
and without any destruction of property ; and so of bringing the matter 
in dispute far more quickly to its final issue and greatly hastening the 
advent of peace. In the past the world has owed much to this powerful 
function of the sea, and it may easily owe even more to it in the future. 
From that point of view alone, we should, I suggest, beware lest, under 
the pretext of conferring upon the seas a freedom to feed without 
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restraint the flames of all future fighting upon the land, we fasten upon 
the armies and populations of the land, and particularly upon those 
of the essentially maritime British Empire, a burden greater than even 
modern civilization itself can be expected to bear. 


The essential questions raised by this issue remain, in fact, what 
they always were :— 
(t) Is war in future to be waged exclusively upon the land ? 


(2) Is the function of the majestic forces of the sea in any future 
war to be merely that of feeding and supplying and thus, 
so far as they can do so, of rendering eternal, the flames of 
war upon the land ? 


(3) Ifso, is that wise, just, sensible, or humane ? 


(4) If not, and if pressure from the sea is still to be allowable 
at all, is it, in fact, possible to exercise that pressure if trade 
is to be entirely exempted from its operation ? 


(5) -And, finally, if some restrictions upon sea trade during war 
are thus essential, is any real hardship or injustice entailed 
upon neutral traders by maintaining the existing restrictions 
as they stand ? 


These questions are of the most vital and continuing importance, 
not only to this country but to the future peace and prosperity of the 
whole world; and, if ever they are raised again in a serious form, I 
trust that this country at least, even if she stands alone in doing so, 
may once again have the wisdom and, above all, the courage to return 
the true answers to them. 


DISCUSSION. 


ADMIRAL SiR W. H. D. Bove: It is very difficult to take part in a discussion when 
one agrees with everything the Lecturer has said. But I am sure that this subject 
is not given the attention it deserves. I should like to see a monument to 
Mr. Bowles on a plinth in Trafalgar Square. Nelson has a very fine monument 
for winning naval victories, but he won them with the Navy at his back, whereas 
Mr. Bowles won his naval victory against the Admiralty of his time. 

A book has lately re-appeared in which eighteen authorities give their forecastes 
of the character of the next war. Throughout its pages, including those containing 
the remarks of the three British representatives, there is nothing said about sea 
power, except five lines by a German General, who says that it is not his place to 
do so but he points out that no country can carry on a war unless it is assured 
of sea communication, and he adds that the issues of peace and war lay in the 
hands of the maritime Powers. Commander Bowles has shown very clearly how 
this attack upon our position at sea has been repeated again and again, and how 
the attackers very nearly won their point in 1911. The attack still goes on and 
the objectionable thing is that it is carried on very largely by people who belong 
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to this country, some of whom hold high office. The fact is they are so anxious 
to figure as international statesmen that they sometimes forget that they are 
also responsible for upholding British interests. 

I can only hope that when the time comes we shall find another champion 
to defeat these attackers, as the Lecturer’s father did in 1911. 


Major W. G. CaRLton HALL: I should like to ask if it is not a fact that 
Admiral Rodgers of the United States Navy some few years ago expressed the 
view that the attitude of the United States ought to be that in war they should 
go not merely as far as is allowed under the very strict code of law, which the 
Lecturer has mentioned, but as far as we went in the late War under the plea of 
retaliation ; that this should be the regular rule of law which should be observed 
by the United States when a belligerent, and that the United States having, as 
he hoped they would have, the command of the sea, they would be able to prevent 
that rule of law being used against them when neutral. 


CapTaIN V. H. DANCKWERTS, R.N.: While agreeing with nearly all the 
Lecturer has said, there is one point on which I disagree with him. He was at 
great pains to demonstrate the benefit to humanity of economic pressure, but I 
think he over-painted the picture. I do not think any person in the Central 
European countries who lived through the last two years of the War at any rate, 
weuid have any illusion on that subject. It is, I believe, a fact that shortly after 
the War a Commission appointed by the Allies to investigate the internal state 
of Germany reached the conclusion that 763,000 persons—men, women and children * 
—died in Germany alone as a direct result of the economic pressure exercised 
by this country and by our Allies during the late War. In the light of such 
figures as that, we can scarcely say that that form of warfare is so much more 
humane than any other. But, equally, we should rebut the accusations sometimes 
made that it is more inhumane than any other. All forms of war are inhumane 
from the point of view of suffering and pain, and it is only necessary to demonstrate 
that this form of war is within the bounds of humanity observed by civilised 
nations when waging war. 

CoLoNEL F. H. SmitH: We as a nation and an Empire seem inclined to regard 
ourselves as a charitable izstitution. But one cannot talk about war and charity 
in the same breath. If war has to be made the more quickly it is brought to a 
conclusion the better. The last speaker referred to the difficulties of the Central 
Powers during the late War. But we all know that they were very largely due 
to the fact that their men were occupied in other work, namely, of a military 
character. Those of us who saw the work of providing food at Trieste, and a 
certain nation preventing that food going to those starving Powers, know that 
it was part and parcel of the instruments of war. 

There is another aspect of this problem; the last few days just before the 
outbreak of the War, the enormous warehouses in Bremen and Hamburg were 
being stored up with cotton, brought in British ships from America. To some 
of us who knew what was coming, and who knew what that cotton was going 
to be used for, it gave food for thought to see instruments of war being piled up 
to be used against us. 

Again, what are we to do with a neutral Power which is sending an enemy 
oranges with the insides scooped out and filled with rubber? We have the right 
to inspect the ship’s papers, but we cannot inspect the cargo without sending 
the ship into port. This means that the naval officer is sometimes called upon 
to take a big risk. I do not think we appreciate the responsibility which is laid 
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upon him in, having to decide whether to send a neutral vessel into port to be 
examined or to let her go. If what was at issue had been better understood we 
would have stopped some of the enormous neutral cargoes which found their way 
into Denmark and Holland and Norway during the late War. Those countries 
took ten times their ordinary consumption of food. What was it for—certainly 
not all for their own use. If we had curtailed those supplies and, incidentally, 
the enormous profits made on them, the War would have been very much shortened. 

The excellent paper we have had this afternoon would be very good for those 
peace-loving people in England who are really well-intentioned but very badly 
informed. 


CaPTAIN G. PaRRATT, H.A.C.: I can corroborate what the previous speaker 
said about the effect of the Navy’s action on the population of Germany. It was 
only after the War finished that it was realised what a dominating effect the Navy 
had had in bringing the German nation to a frame of mind for surrender. It was 
said in one of the German papers that they did not mind eating rats, but drew 
the line at “ rat-substitute.’’ If the effect of the Navy’s work could be brought 
home to the people of this country they would appreciate far more what it did 
and what it should still be allowed to do. At present many people seem to think 
that the Navy did nothing at all. Those who saw “ Cavalcade ” will remember 
that it was.represented by one comic naval officer; there was nothing else to 
show that the Senior Service took any part in the War. 


THE LECTURER: 


Tue LECTURER, in reply, said: Two important points have been made in the 
discussion. The first is as to the opinion of an American Admiral that the proper 
attitude for the United States to adopt in regard to sea trade when herself 
a belligerent would be that actually adopted by England during the last War under 
her series of Orders in Council. This raises a large and complicated question 
which, although it very strikingly illustrates the whole subject, I had thought 
perhaps hardly suitable for full discussion here this afternoon. But, in point of 
fact, the whole story of the handling of sea trade by England during the last war 
is an extremely sad one ; and I, for my part, hope that neither in America nor in 
England shall we see a repetition of everything that happened then. My belief 
is that the only safe line for this country, or for America, or for any other civilised 
country, to take in dealing with the whole trade of the world at sea during war is 
to say: “We stand upon the historic and admitted rules of the Law of Nations, 
and we will accordingly submit every action we take against trade at sea to the 
judgment of an impartial and duly-constituted Prize Tribunal.” Once that 
ground is occupied it is unassailable; for no country can reasonably complain 
of an impartial application to her own traders in war of that same law which her 
own tribunals are equally bound to apply to foreign traders in like circumstances. 

Captain Danckwerts said that I over-painted the picture in saying that naval 
pressure is so humane compared with military pressure, and he pointed out— 
what is of course perfectly true—that the effects of the pressure of the sea upon 
the Central Powers in the last War were exceedingly serious. I, too, have seen 
figures fully bearing out everything which has been said on that subject. It is 
also true, as Captain Danckwerts said, that all war is inhumane ; for war consists 
in bringing pressure to bear upon your enemy; and pressure is an extremely 
disagreeable and uncomfortable and inhumane thing to those who have to suffer 
it. But, even so, surely the true humanity in war is to bring the war to an end 
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as quickly as possible. There, after all, lies the true road; and I do not think 
anyone can now doubt that if, at the beginning of the last War, this country had, 
from the first, taken her stand firmly and simply on the rules of the Law of Nations 
and, in accordance with those rules and not otherwise, exercised the whole of her 
power at sea, the War would certainly not have lasted four years. It is from 
that larger and more general point of view that the relative humanity of naval 
and military pressure must be judged; and one must remember that if all war in 
future is really to be conducted upon both sides solely by means of military 
pressure, and if the whole oversea resources of the world are to be permanently 
available to both military belligerents without restriction of any sort at sea, then 
every future war will inevitably present a spectacle of prolonged and avoidable 
inhumanity such as has never yet been seen. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 


I have heard a good many lectures on the international law on this subject of the 
Freedom of the Seas and neutrals, but I do not think I have ever heard the matter 
put within an hour’s discourse so clearly and with such an admirable reference to 
fundamental principles as I have this afternoon. It is the kind of thing that 
wants to be brought home to those many people who talk vaguely about the 
subject. Not one in ten have any idea in their own mind as to what they mean 
by the phrase “‘ the freedom of the seas.’”” When I was looking up the subject 
lately I found no less than seven different interpretations of it, all differing very 
widely indeed; some gave complete freedom; some allowed blockade and con- 
traband ; some denied the right of capture of private property ; in fact, there 
was every variation you could possibly think of. When people advocate restric- 
tions upon the activities of maritime Powers in war they should be clear as to what 
they really mean, and they should realize and weigh the whole of the consequences 
which will ensue. 

Commander Bowles is right when he says that there is no fundamental 
difference between us and the Americans on this matter. Their text-books are 
the same as ours. Admiral Rodgers, when he was head of the War College, quite 
definitely said that now that America had become a strong sea Power it was in 
her interests to adopt the same rules of war, and advocate the same doctrine of 
international law, as this country had always adopted. Indeed, an American 
Chancellor a hundred years ago said exactly the same thing, namely that, if 
America could become a great sea Power, it would be to her interests to follow 
the practice used by England. 

In the American Year Book of a year or two ago an American Admiral writes : 
“in the future we may expect our enemy to strike ruthlessly at our sea-borne 
commerce wherever found, and we shail do the same to him. The duties and 
functions of our navy, therefore, are to deny the enemy the use of the sea for 
both military and civil traffic, and keep it open for our own use, for the supply of 
our armies as well as for that of the general public. Commerce has always been 
the final objective of naval efforts and must still be so.” 

I think that is an expression of American opinion which will be very widely 
held if America herself goes to war. I feel that the matter has been grossly 
clouded over, partly by a misunderstanding of the question, but also by mis- 
representations. One of the misrepresentations is that this country in particular 
has followed a different practice as regards neutrals in war as a belligerent and 
as a neutral. I have studied that subject thoroughly, and if there is one thing 
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which has struck me more forcibly than another it is the consistency of our 
attitude throughout the whole of our period as a sea Power. One has only to 
read the instructions given to commanders in the old wars to see the insistence 
laid upon them to observe all treaties relating to the treatment of trade, and 
anybody who reads the dispatches of that great officer Sir Alexander Milne during 
the war of 1861-66, and some of the Government dispatches of that time, cannot 
fail to be struck with the extreme care which was taken not to interfere with 
belligerent rights. I do not say it was entirely altruistic. Probably it was a 
wise foreseeing of what might happen when we were a neutral. 

We are told a great deal about neutrals’ losses and sufferings in war. I should 
like people who make this statement to examine some of the figures of neutral 
trade during the late War. For instance, the expansion of trade in the South 
American States was extraordinary. Take the export and import figures of the 
United States themselves during the War. They increased from some three and a 
half thousand millions to over eight thousand millions—that was “‘ the decimation 
of American commerce.”’! 

The Declaration of London has been referred to, and the question was asked 
what would have been the effect if the Declaration of London had been passed ? 
I will not take up your time on that matter, but you have only to look at the 
list of “‘ free goods” under that Declaration of London to realize that very many 
of the items ought never to have been there ; for instance, aeroplanes and cotton. 

As to the suffering of civilians, I venture to say that it was due in no small 
extent to the fact that the War was prolonged, and that the suffering itself was 
intensified by the obstacles which were put in the way of exercising sea pressure. 
It was that which made the suffering reach the proportions that it did. Ina 
short siege, like the Siege of Paris, people do not suffer permanently. They suffer 
hunger, but the food comes to an end, and then they have to cease their resistance. 
But when just enough foodstuffs filter through to keep them alive with restricted 
supplies of essential commodities, then the lasting and most ruinous physiological 
results of under-feeding occur. It was the prolongation of the War—largely due 
to the difficulties put in the way of the exercise of pressure in the name of the 
Freedom of the Seas, which caused the results we witnessed in Central Europe. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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SUBJECT : 


‘* Discuss the importance to Military Aviation of fostering the growth 
of Civil Aviation. Suggest ways in which the latter could in its natural 
progress take account of the requirements of Military Aviation.’’ 


co study of aeronautical history, whether of balloons, kites, or 
aeroplanes, reveals that recognition of the military value of aircraft 
was essentially due to the persistence of civil aviation in the face 
of an official attitude varying from indifference to discouragement. The 
War Office refused three times to consider the purchase of the right to 
manufacture Wright aircraft, deciding in April, 1907, that they were 
“not disposed to enter into relations at present with any manufacturers 
of aeroplanes.’’4 Despite technical progress the following years brought 
no change of mind. “So far [1911] the aeroplane had been regarded as 
little more than the plaything of a few adventurous but foolhardy spirits. 
A certain amount of experience in piloting and handling aeroplanes had 
been gained by a handful of Army officers, but the machines used either 
belonged to the officers themselves, to civilians, or to aviation firms.’’? 
Nor were the Admiralty more far-sighted since, in 1910, the year that 
Paulhan flew from London to Manchester, their appreciation of the 
potentialities of aircraft, according to a reported statement of the First 
Sea Lord, was that “in his opinion the aerial needs of the Royal Navy 
could be met with two aeroplanes.’’? 


In 1912, however, whilst admitting the advantages in “a policy of 
postponing the development of aeroplanes for naval and military purposes, 
and of leaving the pioneer work to private enterprise and to foreign 
nations,’ the Cabinet decided that “an active and progressive policy 
had become imperatively urgent.’’4 


i “The Air Weapon,” Vol. I, page 90, by C. F. S. Gamble. 
2 “ Aviation in Peace and War,’’ page 21, by Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes. 
3 “ The Air Weapon,”’ Vol. I, page 149. 
* Memorandum on Naval and Military Aviation; April, 1912 (Cd. 6067). 
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In post-War years the position has been reversed, and military 
aviation, now securely established, is fostering the growth of civil 
aviation, not from altruism, but because of its military significance. 
Subsidies on a large scale are being expended, varying from £30,000 for 
Denmark to {8,000,000 for the United States.1_ That civil aviation has 
a large military value is clear from the size of the sums voted in times of 
falling national revenues and budget deficits.2 This military value falls 
logically into two categories, the material and the moral. Mindful of 
the Napoleonic assessment of their comparative values, we will first treat 
of the former and less important. 


I. PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


AIRCRAFT. 


In reviewing the material aspects of this question, the first considera- 
tion is, naturally, the actual civil aircraft and the extent to which their 
particular characteristics would affect their employment for military 
purposes. -. Aircraft operating on organised air routes must be reliable, 
and must provide comparative comfort for their passengers. These 
requirements can only be met by a multi-engined type capable of main- 
taining height in the event of the failure of one engine. The performance 
figures of certain representative British commercial aircraft, illustrating 
the lines of their evolution, are given in Appendix “B’’. The natural 
development of civil passenger aircraft has been from the converted 
single-engined bombers, which were the usual passenger carriers in the 
immediate post-war period, to three- or four-engined aircraft of great 
size and capacity. The most modern British passenger-carrier is the 
‘* Atalanta,”’ a four-engined monoplane with a top speed of 145 m.p.h., 
a range of 400 miles, and a pay load of 4,000 Ib.*. 


Carrying capacity is a characteristic of military bombing aircraft, but 
the speed of civil passenger aircraft, even without the excrescences that 
the addition of military equipment would necessitate, and their ceiling 
are such that a strong defensive armament would be necessary to fit 
them for major warfare as day bombers. Although speed is the main 
advantage offered by passenger aircraft as a means of transport, it does 
not appear likely that they will in the course of their natural develop- 
ment attain speeds approximating to those of day bombers, which 
“ within five years will be roughly of the order of 220 m.p.h.’’4 





1 Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation, 1931, pages 96-97 ; H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

2 See Appendix “ A.” 

3 Progress of Civil Aviation, 1931, page 26. 

* “ The Future of Aeroplane Design for the Services,’’ by C. R. Fairey, Esq. ; 
Lecture at R.U.S.I., 11th February, 1931. 
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Sir Eric Geddes, in a lecture to the Marshall Society of Cambridge 
University, on 5th February, 1931, said “there has been an ever- 
increasing demand for a higher standard of comfort for passengers. 
Cubic space per passenger has had to be increased from the earlier standards 
of 20-30 cubic feet per passenger to the present day standard of 50 
cubic feet or more per passenger. More comfortable seating accommo- 
dation, larger windows, better ventilation, better heating, and more 
pleasing decoration have all become necessities as the glamour of flying 
has passed, and as air transport has taken up its normal position along- 
side other means of transport. Each of these requirements has imposed 
further demands on the designer, either in the matter of weight or head 
resistance, and the progress in performance which would otherwise have 
been achieved has been nullified.” This fact, and the improbability of 
successful improvisation of adequate defensive armament, together with 
the lack of manceuvrability from which passenger aircraft suffer—man- 
ceuvrability is not a civil requirement—render it reasonably certain that 
the direct military value of big passenger aircraft would be restricted 
to operations where air opposition is negligible or where the strong 
possibility of evasion exists. They might, in favourable circumstances, 
be used as night bombers, but their more probable military utility would 
be as troop carriers or freighters. 


One type of civil aircraft which promises to be of more general 
military value is the fast mail carrier, one of which, now being produced 
by Messrs. Boulton and Paul, is designed for a top speed of 195 m.p.h. 
and a cruising speed of 170 m.p.h. The useful load, excluding the pilot, 
is 1,000 Ib. It is, however, by no means certain that the lay-out and 
constructional details of aircraft of this class would permit of the simple 
incorporation of the equipment necessary to transform them into useful 
military aircraft. It might well be impracticable to add guns with 
adequate fields of fire, or to provide proper bomb sighting and dropping 
facilities. 

It is, therefore, necessary, so far as the aircraft themselves are 
concerned, to be cautious in estimating the direct benefit that military 
aviation derives from civil air transport. It would be possible, by 
introducing certain factors into the specifications of civil aircraft, to 
ensure that military requirements in respect to performance and the 
incorporation of armament could be met, but in view of the uneconomical 
effect of such restrictions, and of the small number of the heavier civil 
aircraft—the fleet of Imperial Airways consisted of but twenty-six 
modern heavy aircraft on 31st December, 1931—it would probably be 
impolitic to interfere with their natural development to meet civil trans- 
port requirements. 





1 The Times, 25th October, 1932. 
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Light civil aircraft are far more numerous than the heavy passenger 
types. The number of such aircraft registered in Great Britain at the 
end of 193I was approximately 900, of which 44 per cent. were de 
Havilland ‘‘ Moths,” and 13 per cent. Avro “ Avians”’ and “‘ 504 Ks.’’,? 
all eminently suitable for primary flying instruction. In stimulating the 
growth of fiying clubs and encouraging the private owner of the lighter 
types of aeroplane, civil aviation provides military aviation with a large 
reserve of training aircraft. This would be of great value in the im- 
mediate expansion of flying training facilities which is essential in the 
event of major warfare. 


Light civil aircraft could be used for reconnaissance and for offensive 
operations on a small scale where. air defences are negligible; Brazil, 
Egypt, China and Iraq have purchased aircraft of this type for direct 
military duties. But in view of their lack of performance, particularly 
their low carrying capacity, it is highly improbable that they would be 
employed by a great Power for any military purpose other than flying 
training. 

Although the natural development of civil aircraft, with the exception 
of the light types for training purposes, will probably not produce 
aircraft of general military utility, nevertheless, the process of evolution 
may benefit military aviation in certain important respects. Civil air 
transport is essentially concerned with operating costs. These depend 
upon the following factors, every one of which is of direct consequence 
to military aviation :— 

(i) Capital cost. 
(ii) Reliability. 
(ili) Ease of maintenance and repair. 
(iv) Reduction of fuel consumption. 
(v) Increase in the ratio of the useful load to the structure 
weight of the aircraft. 


The value of the material used in the construction of an aircraft is 
negligible in comparison with the cost of the labour, therefore a decrease 
in the capital cost of an aircraft means that the manufacturing processes 
have been reduced or simplified. No military aviation could, on account 
of the initial outlay, storage expense, and the rapid obsolescence of 
aircraft, afford to hold in reserve more than a very small proportion of 
the numbers of aircraft which are necessary for war expansion and to 
repair the heavy wastage of major operations. In France, the average 
aircraft wastage was 51 per cent. per month during the last eighteen 





1 Report on Progress of Civil Aviation, 1931, pages 45 and 46. 
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months of the Great War.! The evolution of constructional forms which 
permit of mass production, of the rapid expansion of output, and of the 
replacement of skilled by semi-skilled labour, are therefore of first impor- 
tance in the design of military aircraft. 


Reliability is necessary to civil aviation to provide immunity from 
forced landings and to secure a regular scheduled operation. Reliability 
is essential in military aviation for the fulfilment of a military task, and 
to ensure tactical or strategical mobility. Ease of maintenance and 
repair is allied to reliability. For civil aviation it reduces to the minimum 
the number of aircraft required to operate an air route, and economises 
labour costs; for military aviation it ensures the mobility of aircraft, 
and in war reduces the demands upon the limited national resources in 
skilled man-power. 


The tendency in military aircraft is continually to raise the horse- 
power to improve performance, and this involves increasingly higher fuel 
consumptions. A multi-engined bomber, or a flying boat, may consume 
800 lb. or more of fuel an hour. A reduction in the fuel consumption 
per horse-power, which reduces running costs and gives a possible increase 
in the paying load for civil aircraft, means an increase in the radius of 
action or in the offensive power of military aircraft. In present circum- 
stances the weight of fuel carried frequently exceeds that of the useful 
military load, including the bombs. 


Civil aviation is continually promoting investigation of new forms 
of aircraft structure to improve the ratio of the useful load to the dead 
weight of the aeroplane. This is commercially of great importance in 
order to increase the pay load per horse-power. For military aircraft 
it may result in maintaining range and performance, despite the ever- 
increasing number of items of equipment that military aircraft must 
carry, or if the improvement is marked, a greater range and offensive 
power may be realised. Civil aviation has recently achieved a noticeable 
advance in a new method of construction, called the Monospar wing 
structure, which very materially reduces the weight of an aircraft wing 
without loss in strength or rigidity. The new type of wing has been 
tried on a three-engined Fokker passenger aircraft. “‘ Whereas the 
Fokker wing weighed 2.16 lb. a square foot, the Monospar wing for 
the same machine weighs only 1.3 lb. a square foot.’ The use of this 
form of construction in service aircraft may possibly produce increases 
in the useful military load of the order of 25 per cent. without loss of 
performance. 





1“ The Air Force,’’ by Air Commodore H. R. Brooke-Popham ; Lecture at 
R.U.S.1., 3rd December, 1919. 
2 The Times, 2nd November, 1932. 
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THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. 


The peace demands of military aviation upon the production side of 
the aircraft industry are intermittent. A policy of re-equipment follows 
a period of research and development and causes a heavy demand upon 
production, which declines as the programme of re-equipment nears com- 
pletion. This marked fluctuation in the output required from the 
aircraft industry is inherent to military aviation, and places the industry 
in a difficult position. The equipment and buildings are not continuously 
utilised, and abnormally high overhead charges result. During the slack 
periods between the placing of large military contracts, skilled labour 
must inevitably be dismissed and may become completely lost to the 
aircraft industry. The output for.civil aviation can be so regulated that 
it tends to counteract the evil effects of intermittent military orders, and 
results in more even production from the factories. Intermittent and 
widely varying contracts adversely affect the design and technical staffs 
as well as the production side, so that civil orders are of value to all 
branches. of the industry. The value of the orders for civil aircraft is 
indicated by the number of aircraft registered in Great Britain: 1,034 
at the end of September, 1932, as compared with a first line strength of 
approximately 700 military aircraft. 

To obtain the full benefit from contracts for civil aircraft, it is, 
however, essential that operating companies should make generous pro- 
vision for the depreciation of aircraft, and that the life of obsolete types 
should not be prolonged, as the failure to utilise modern improvements 
in design and methods of construction would detrimentally affect the 
design staff, the equipment and lay-out of the factories, and the efficiency 
of the artisans. Provided a proper replacement policy is pursued, civil 
aviation is of the greatest benefit in ensuring that the aircraft industry, 
one of the foundations upon which the efficacy of military aviation rests, 
is maintained in a healthy, progressive condition capable of economical 
production and expansion. 


PERSONNEL. 


In addition to providing employment in the aircraft indusfry, civil 
aviation trains and supports a considerable personnel in the piloting and 
maintenance of aircraft and in the operation of air routes with their 
ancillary services. The pilots of air transport companies and the instruc- 
tors of light aeroplane clubs are highly skilled and experienced, and 
would after a short period of specialised instruction be of great value 
to military aviation for operations or flying training. 


The ground personnel, whether occupied in maintenance, repair, or 
the control of flying, are generally capable of undertaking responsible 
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technical, supervisory or administrative duties in service squadrons and 
depots, or in the large supply organisation which is essential to military 
aviation in the event of major operations. Further assistance is afforded 
by educational facilities, such as the College of Aeronautical Engineering, 
opened in 1931 with 39 students to provide a comprehensive and practical 
training in the engineering side of civil aviation. The supply and main- 
tenance of material is one of the greatest problems which military aviation 
has to solve, particularly in the early stages of major warfare, and the 
technical knowledge and experience available in the ground personnel of 
civil aviation—of whom some 1,200 in Great Britain possess engineers’ 
licences—constitute a reserve of great value. 


The military value of pilots of light civil aircraft with the exception 
of flying instructors, must be assessed differently from that of the pilots 
of civil passenger aircraft. The amount of flying necessary to obtain an 
“A” (or light aeroplane) flying licence is approximately twenty hours, 
so that light aeroplane pilots may not have much air experience, and 
they will not usually be familiar with the piloting and maintenance of 
aircraft resembling service types. On the other hand, the majority will 
have the advantage of youth and enthusiasm, and should be capable of 
employment on military flying duties in a subordinate capacity after a 
short period of specialised training. They are much more numerous than 
the professional pilots. “At the end of 1931, 2,091 persons held 
private pilots’ licences and 315 held public transport licences... In 
September last, the number of pilots’ licences had increased to 2,700.’’} 
On the same date the total number of Flight Lieutenants, Flying Officers 
and Pilot Officers in the Royal Air Force was 2,114. Apparently the 
position of the United States in respect to civil pilots is one of very 
great strength, nearly 9,500 “ active pilot licences” having been issued 
up to 16th December, 1929.” 


The statistics of the Aviation Department of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation show that an increasing number of light aeroplane pilots are 
undertaking flights abroad. The mileage covered by the A.A. route 
maps issued permanently and on loan in 1929 was 186,000; in 1930 
294,000 ; and in 1931 420,000. The number of permits to fly over foreign 
territory applied for in 1931 was 178, as compared with 111 in 1930, and 
31 in 1929.* Light aeroplane pilots are thus gaining more experience of 
long cross-country flights, which adds materially to their air knowledge 
and potential military value. 





1 “ Progress in Civil Aviation,’ by the Director of Civil Aviation ; Lecture at 
R.U.S.1., October, 1932. 
2 Air Notes, R.U.S.I. Journal, May, 1930. 
% Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation, 1931, page 18. 
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Pilots who are trained in the University Squadrons of Oxford and 
Cambridge are of greater service value than those trained at light aero- 
plane clubs, as they receive some military instruction from Royal Air 
Force Officers and become acquainted with military types of aircraft. 
The members of these squadrons, in their capacity as undergraduates, 
frequently assist in the solution of the many technical problems of aero- 
nautical science, and those whose activities are ‘“‘ humanistic ”’ rather 
than scientific may, as the war of 1914-1918 proved, be well suited for 
staff duties or command. The University Squadrons are popular—there 
are at least two applicants for every vacancy—and they constitute a 
reserve of personnel of military value which is above the average. 


It would be possible to introduce’certain items of military instruction, 
such as formation flying and fighting tactics, into the training syllabus 
of the light aeroplane clubs, but there is a strong probability that this 
would result in propaganda detrimental to the light aeroplane clubs, 
which now, seem to be in a flourishing condition, and it might, moreover, 
conceivably prove a source of embarrassment in international dis- 
armament negotiations. The light aeroplane movement can, therefore, 
best serve military aviation by expanding, so far as finance permits, on 
entirely civil lines, providing thorough ab initio flying training, encour- 
aging private ownership of aircraft, and wherever possible, stimulating 
interest in cross-country and navigational flying. 


Arr ROUTES. 


In a Memorandum to the Imperial Conference, 1926, the Secretary of 
State for Air said: ‘the subject for discussion is the question of 
Imperial Air Communications. I propose . . . to deal with it from the 
civil as distinct from the military point of view. I would, however, 
desire to point out at the very beginning of my remarks that the civil 
and military aspects are inextricably connected, and that the develop- 
ment of Imperial Air Lines . . . is a vital factor in the problem of 
Empire Defence.”4 Excellent ground communications and short dis- 
tances leave no real scope for air transport within Great Britain. Its 
commercial prospects would be poor, and organised air routes would be 
of little value to military aviation as the aerodromes would be few and 
probably unsuitably situated for military requirements. On the other 
hand, the British Empire presents opportunities for air routes superior 
to any others as regards commercial prospects and strategic value—not 
excepting the extensive territories of Russia or America—and our policy 
is to establish a series of organised routes connecting Great Britain, 





1 “The Approach towards a system of Imperial Air Communications”; a 
Memorandum by the Secretary of State for Air, page 2 ; Imperial Conference, 1926. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 
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India, the Dominions and Colonies. The cross-Channel services help to 
provide technical data and to train personnel. ‘‘ They were in the 
nature of a full-scale experiment towards the inauguration of Imperial 
Air Routes.””? 


Military air forces possess high tactical mobility, but unless they can 
move by air, their mobility is reduced to that of the land or sea transport 
which they must utilise, and their military value is seriously affected. 
“‘ Mobility is not only a question of endurance and speed, but also of 
reliability and independence.”’* It is primarily to meet these last two 
requirements that a series of organised air routes connecting the impor- 
tant parts of the Empire is essential. These air routes must consist of a 
series of suitably placed landing grounds or seaplane anchorages ; some 
must offer refuelling facilities, and some must be equipped for repair 
and maintenance. Meteorological and signal services must also be 
provided. 


The air route of greatest strategical value for British military aviation 
is from Egypt to Australia via Iraq, India and Singapore. This will 
enable the air forces scattered in peace throughout the Middle East 
and Far East to concentrate in the event of war or civil unrest. The 
development of the route from Egypt via Sudan to South Africa, with 
its feeder routes, is similarly of military importance to enable the South 
African Air Force and the Royal Air Force rapidly to reinforce one 
another, or to allow aircraft to operate in strength over a threatened area. 


Organized air routes raise the strategic mobility of military aviation 
to a level approximately equal to that of its tactical mobility, but it is 
essential that an air route should be actively operated. It is inadequate 
if it consists only of a series of landing grounds and anchorages. There 
must be a complete ground organization with ancillary services in going 
order, but the cost of equipping and maintaining an air route against the 
movement of military aircraft at some possibly remote and indeterminate 
time would be prohibitive. 


Civil aviation renders organized air routes feasible, for in addition 
to their strategic value, they connect centres of economic importance 
and possess, therefore, commercial possibilities, the exploitation of which 
makes their establishment and maintenance economical. ‘‘On the 
Egypt-India route, the cost to the public was £2 3s. 6d. per ton mile 
in 1927, which has fallen to 12s. 6d. in 1932.” Civil aviation has, in 





1 “ Imperial Air Routes,” by Major A. E, W. Salt, page 24. 

* “The Fleet of the Future,” by Captain I. V. Creagh, R.N.; R.U.S.I. 
JouRNAL, November, 1929. 

% “ Progress in Civil Aviation,” by the Director of Civil Aviation; Lecture at 
R.U.S.1., October, 1932. 
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pursuance of an imperial policy, fully organized the route from England 
to India and operates it regularly. The terminal point is now Karachi, 
but the intention is to extend the route to Australia, via Burma, Malaya, 
and the Dutch East Indies, with a feeder to Hong Kong, as soon as 
financial circumstances permit. The necessary data for the planning of 
the extension is now being collected by the Royal Air Force in India and 
Singapore. 

The development of the Imperial Air Routes well illustrates the inter- 
dependence of military and civil aviation. The first survey and the 
earliest stages of operation are undertaken by military aviation, whose 
stations are in or close to the areas through which the route will pass. 
Military aviation has to bear the expense of the pioneer work, which 
would be prohibitive for civil aviation ; but once this is completed, civil 
aviation undertakes the proper equipment, organization, and the regular 
operation of the route. On the other hand, in certain circumstances, 
civil air routes may lead to the construction of aerodromes and the 
maintenance of a ground organization almost wholly for the benefit of 
military aviation. 

When the organized air routes have met the reasonable requirements 
of strategy, it will be an advantage to military aviation if civil aviation, 
in the course of its natural growth, develops those routes which involve 
surmounting abnormal climatic difficulties, such as the Sub-Arctic route 
from Europe to North America. 


UNORTHODOX TYPES OF AIRCRAFT. 


Aircraft of low stalling speed.—Civil aviation, both in connection with 
air transport and the private ownership of aircraft, is peculiarly con- 
cerned with the safety of aviation. Inadvertent stalling and forced 
landings due to engine failure or the stress of weather are the two most 
common causes of flying accidents. The higher the landing speed of 
the aircraft the more easily will it stall, and the greater is the space 
required for landing. For this reason the landing speed of both civil and 
military aircraft is kept as low as possible, but for the normal types of 
aircraft there is a limit below which it is impossible or uneconomical to 
go. Accordingly, civil aviation has, in two types of aircraft, departed 
completely from the normal forms of construction.. In one—the Autogiro 
—narrow rotating planes resembling a windmill have been substituted 
for the fixed wings ; in the other—the Pterodactyl in Great Britain, and 
the Kohl in Germany—the leading edges of the wings are swept back 
to such an extent that the fuselage and the tail, essential to a normal 
aircraft, have become unnecessary. In both cases the aircraft possess 
unusual manceuvrability and the landing speed has been reduced very 
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appreciably. It is claimed for the Autogiro that it is able to descend 
and land substantially vertically. These two unorthodox types have 
not yet quite emerged from the development into the production stage, 
but they both possess certain military possibilities. The chief of these 
are that they may make it feasible to operate aircraft in jungle and 
mountainous country without extensive ground preparations, and they 
may fundamentally influence the future of the large aircraft carrier, 
which “in certain circumstances, so far from being a help, may prove 
an added responsibility and an encumbrance to a naval Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

High Speed Atrcraft.—The popular appeal of international racing with 
the attendant glare of publicity tends to obscure its scientific value. 
But without a fixed date and the lure of a trophy, it is doubtful whether. 
the same tangible results would be achieved. Experts are notoriously 
prone to pursue the ignis fatuus of absolute efficiency, never arriving at 
finality, and high speed aircraft are a combination of the work of many 
experts in aerodynamics, in cooling, in fuels, in airscrews, in sparking 
plugs and so forth. Civil aviation has, in the series of contests for the 
Schneider Trophy, acquired a mass of technical knowledge the incor- 
poration of which into military aircraft has appreciably improved the 
efficiency both of engines and of air-frames. The latest engine for military 
aircraft is the Rolls-Royce Buzzard, a development of the engine used in 
the aircraft which won the Schneider Trophy of 1929. In addition to the 
direct gain to the performance of service aircraft, the racing honours and 
records that have been won by British aeroplanes raise their prestige 
abroad, increase our exports, and strengthen the aircraft industry. 


Stratospheric Atrcraft—The phenomena known as “ weather” are 
confined to the troposphere, that portion of the atmosphere in which 
temperature normally decreases with altitude. The outer atmospheric 
shell surrounding the troposphere, in which the temperature does not 
decrease with height, is the stratosphere, and aircraft flying in it would 
not encounter winds, cloud or other forms of weather. The bottom 
limit of the stratosphere is approximately ten miles high at the equator, 
and approximately three miles at the poles. For reasons connected with 
air density, the speeds of aircraft in the stratosphere would be much 
greater than at ground levels. Continental civil aviation is endeavour- 
ing to construct suitable aircraft to exploit the commercial possibilities 
of long-distance flights in the stratosphere, and one German (Junkers) 
and two French (Farman and Guerchais) aircraft constructors are experi- 
menting with aircraft designed to operate in the stratosphere. If the 





1 “The Fleet Air Arm—The Problem of the Aircraft Carrier,” by Captain T. 
Dorling, R.N.; Royal Air Force Quarterly, April, 1932. 
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technical difficulties inherent in flying at great heights are overcome, 
present ideas on the potentialities of air bombardment will be completely 
changed. Aircraft will be able to fly at heights at which they will be 
invisible from the ground, and with their higher speeds, perhaps of the 
order of 300 m.p.h., and increased ranges, would appear to present an 
insoluble problem for the defence. If the stratospheric aircraft is per- 
fected, it will fundamentally alter the strategical and tactical ideas of 
military aviation. 

It would be outside the scope of an essay to attempt to review at all 
comprehensively the technical developments in civil aircraft which have 
improved the efficiency of service aircraft, and which may affect them 
in the future. The examples selected have been chosen to indicate the 
great importance of such developments to military aviation. 


EQUIPMENT. 

In 1931, air surveying by Imperial companies was in progress in 
Brazil, Iridia, Rhodesia, Natal, Uganda, the Belgian Congo, and Great 
Britain. It is at the present time probably the most successful com- 
mercial development of civilaviation. Inthe event of military operations 
in a theatre where maps are poor or perhaps non-existent, the first call 
upon the military air forces would be for a survey. Civil aviation has 
evolved the apparatus and technique which makes it possible to meet 
such a demand. From a military point of view it will be of advantage 
if further progress in design results in photographic and plotting apparatus 
which, whilst rapid and suitable for use in the field, eliminates largely 
the necessity for skill and experience in its operation. 


The air-cooled radial engine possesses the merits of lightness and ease 
of manufacture. It is particularly suitable for civil aviation on account 
of its cheapness and simplicity of maintenance. It enables aircraft to 
operate without difficulty in conditions of climatic extremes, whether 
hot or cold, and in war is less vulnerable owing to the absence of radiators. 
All these are military advantages of moment, but the use of air-cooled 
radial engines entailed a very unwelcome reduction in performance, on 
account of their large frontal area and air resistance, until American civil 
aviation evolved the Townend ring. This is a form of cowling which 
materially reduces the air resistance of a radial engine without adversely 
affecting the cooling, and allows bombers and fighters fitted with air-cooled 
engines to have performances approximately as good as those with 
water-cooled engines. 

Regular scheduled operation is one of the first essentials of air 
transport, and this has necessitated the development of equipment to 
assist piloting in adverse weather conditions, of which low cloud is one 
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of the most common. The ability to fly in clouds without loss of control 
or direction is necessary for military aircraft, owing to the difficult flying 
weather which prevails for most of the year over North-west Europe. 
The difficulty in cloud flying lies in maintaining the course of the aircraft. 
In clouds deviations from the proper course cannot be detected by a 
pilot who has only his senses and a compass upon which to rely, and they 
ultimately result in a complete loss of control of the aircraft. The great 
progress that has been made in blind flying in recent years is due to the 
development by civil aviation of an instrument called the turn-indicator, 
which reveals at once any departure of the aircraft from the set course. 
Having solved the problem of cloud flying, to the great benefit of the 
offensive side of military aviation, civil aviation is now endeavouring 
to evolve a practical system of fog landing. 


In America air transport companies have discovered that in certain 
atmospheric circumstances ice deposits form on aircraft in flight and 
may compel them to land. No effective remedy has, as yet, ‘been 
discovered. By the necessity to operate in climatic conditions to which 
military aircraft are not normally subjected, civil aviation has discovered 
and overcome many difficulties. The increasing independence of 
weather, which civil aviation will achieve in its natural growth will 
simultaneously advance the mobility and the efficiency of military 
aviation. 

The present practicability of flying in poor visibility, together with 
the desire of air transport companies to make night flying completely 
safe in order to accelerate services and operate their aircraft more 
intensively, have necessitated aids to air navigation. In particular, 
research and technical development in connection with navigational and 
aerodrome lighting and with direction finding W/T have been stimulated. 
A recent important success has been the extension of the Bellini-Tosi 
method of direction finding to aircraft flying at night by means of the 
Marconi-Adcock aerial. This materially affects the efficiency of night 
bombing aircraft operating in the weather conditions which are prevalent 
in Europe. Civil aviation is now experimenting with a visual type 
wireless beacon which controls a dial on the instrument board of the 
aircraft and indicates to the pilot without any effort on his part whether 
he has deviated from the desired course. The use of radio-telephony 
is becoming increasingly common with civil aircraft, which will lead to 
further development and will strengthen the production side of the 
wireless industry. 


The reduction of noise in aircraft is a problem which merits a few 
words. It has been thoroughly investigated in connection with passenger 
aircraft for many years, and whilst much remains to be done appreciable 
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progress has been made. The importance of this to military aviation 
lies in the mental fatigue which is induced by long flights in multi-engined 
aircraft. By reducing noise the marked decrease in the efficiency of the 
crews of large bombers and flying boats, which now occurs after a few 
hours flying and is primarily due to noise fatigue, will be avoided. 

It is only possible to select and comment briefly upon a few of the 
technical developments which civil aviation has effected in the accessory 
apparatus carried in aircraft or used in their operation whether by night 
or day. Less obvious than the structural improvements and changes in 
design of the aircraft themselves, they are in the aggregate of great 
moment to military aviation, whose requirements are generally identical 
with those of civil aviation, with the proviso that equipment for military 
purposes needs sometimes to be more mobile and more fool-proof than 
that which meets civil needs. 


II. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS. 


A fighting Service cannot endure unless it is firmly rooted in the 
national character. The seafaring aptitude of the British race is the 
primary cause of the development of our sea power, and made the Navy 
the basis of our national defence policy for hundreds of years. It would 
have been impracticable to sustain this policy over a long period of 
time with a mercenary force. Land forces must also be identified with 
the people. In England the necessary bond of sympathy has been 
established by the county nomenclature and by the location of the 
regimental depot within the county. This serves to stimulate recruiting 
for the regular battalions and, what is of greater importance, makes the 
Territorial system possible. It is unlikely that such a voluntary reserve 
of trained soldiers could be obtained in peace, or the Army expanded 
in war, without the strong moral effect of local association. As the power 
of the Navy rests ultimately upon the maritime, and that of the Army 
upon the martial, characteristics of the people, so must military aviation 
draw its strength from a national sympathy for the air. 


Military aerodromes are few and are usually situated in sparsely 
populated districts, so that only a small part of the population is actively 
conscious of military aviation. To instil and cultivate an enthusiasm 
for the air, to do what centuries of education and, propaganda have 
accomplished for the other Services, is thus primarily the task of civil 
aviation. 


INFLUENCE OF AIR TRANSPORT. 
Air transport is bringing familiarity with the air to an increasing 
number of people, particularly where distances favour air routes within 
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the national frontiers. In such countries the volume of passenger traffic 
is already large and increasing. In Germany 100,000 and in America 
500,000 passengers were carried in 1930 and again in 1931, despite the 
intensification of economic difficulties.* 


The popularity of the Imperial Airways cross-channel services 
continues to grow, the number of passengers carried during the first eight 
months of 1932 having increased to 22,750 from 12,359 for the corres- 
ponding months of 1931. This development is the more remarkable in 
view of the statistics of the sea passenger traffic to the continent, which 
show a decline from 706,000 in 1931 to 383,000 in 1932 for the first 
six months of each year.? It is evident that air transport is now well 
established and of vigorous growth. It will implant an air sense in an 
increasing number of people, but despite the successive reductions that 
have been made in fares—in 1919 the fare from London to Paris was £21 
and is now £5 5s. od.—the cost, and, in the case of England, the possible 
unsuitability of a country for internal air routes, will restrict the use 
of air transport to a relatively small proportion of the population. 
England is unfortunate in possessing but one terminal aerodrome— 
Croydon. Moreover her organised air routes operate over only a very 
small part of England, the line between London and the South East 
Coast. British military aviation must therefore rely largely upon other 
forms of civil flying to disseminate a knowledge of the air and of its 
potentialities throughout the country. 


VALUE OF LIGHT AEROPLANE CLUBS. 


The growth of light aeroplane clubs in Great Britain has been 
remarkable and being situated close to well populated areas they tend 
to develop an air sense in many people besides their members. In 1925 
when it was decided to encourage them officially there was but one in 
existence. At the end of 1931 there were thirty with an aggregate 
membership of 9,000. With the assistance of their subsidy, the clubs 
can provide solo flying facilities at a charge of approximately 35s. an 
hour and dual flying instruction for {2 an hour. The light aeroplane 
clubs have resulted in the construction of a large number of aerodromes 
and the regular operation of aircraft in centres which otherwise would 
rarely be visited by aircraft. In appraising the value of this air activity 
in stimulating local interest the effect of a home naval base affords an 
interesting comparison. ‘A base in the Forth had been suggested by 





1 Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation, 1931, pages 96-97. 
2 “ Progress of Civil Aviation,’ by the Director of Civil Aviation; Lecture at 
R.U.S.I., October, 1932. 
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her late Majesty Queen Victoria . . . for encouraging naval recruiting 
in Scotland.”! 


In addition to disseminating knowledge of aviation and spreading 
appreciation of its possibilities the light aeroplane clubs have developed 
a ground organization offering facilities which, if unsuitable for the 
requirements of regular air transport, are adequate for aircraft chartered 
for special flights, for the air delivery of goods, and for cheap air trips. 
Air taxis carrying two passengers can now be hired at 6d. a mile, a cost 
which is almost as low as a first class railway fare, and consequently 
there has been a considerable increase in the volume of taxi and charter 
work. 

The extent to which these forms of civil aviation have popularized 
flying can be judged by the number of towns that have found it desirable 
to establish municipal aerodromes. There are at present twelve in 
existence, constructed and maintained without Government financial 
assistance, and it is significant that half of them are in the North of 
England which is noted for its caution and conservatism in finance. 
Eight sites for aerodromes have been purchased by municipalities but 
await development, whilst a further fourteen sites have been reserved 
in town planning schemes. Until recently it has been the custom of 
the Directorate of Civil Aviation to assist in technical advice on the 
selection and preparation of civil aerodromes, but this duty now devolves, 
against payment, on firms of aeronautical consultants. The policy of 
severing Government connection, and ostensibly to outside opinion 
Government interest, from the selection and development of municipal 
aerodromes may possibly have an adverse effect on their progress. 
The monetary saving to the Directorate cannot be very great, and it 
would probably have been wiser for the Directorate to have continued 
to maintain active and direct relations with municipalities desirous of 
establishing aerodromes. 


Civil aerodromes in some cases possess a direct military value because 
of their proximity to aircraft factories, and because they assist the 
mobility of air forces, or provide facilities for the expansion of flying 
training in major warfare. But their greater value, and that of the 
activities they foster, lies in their power to make aviation a part of 
the everyday life of the country and thus to constitute the source of a 
national air sense without which military aviation can have no real 
roots for its sustenance. 


Long distance civil flights, such as those of Hinkler and Mollison 
for Great Britain, of Lindbergh for America, of the Marchesse de Pinedo 





1 “ Naval Bases and Sea Power,” by’Captain C. J. C. Little, R.N.; R.U.S.I. 
JOURNAL, February, 1929. 
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for Italy, and of Coste and d’Oisy for France arouse an immense interest 
amongst the general public and have a great propaganda value. To some 
the appeal is probably largely spectacular and evanescent, but to many, 
flights such as the Atlantic and Pacific crossings, those from England to 
Australia or from Paris to Pekin, have a more serious meaning and 
denote the continued progress in aeronautical and engine design, in the 
development of air routes and in the science of air navigation. 


GLIDING. 


Gliding, or motorless flying, is inexpensive—an efficient glider can 
be purchased for £75—and, being so dependent upon the human factor, 
it is the most sporting form of aviation. For both these reasons it has 
reached a high stage of development in Germany, whose post war youth 
is bred in an atmosphere of sport and poverty. Gliders, or better, 
sailplanes, are very light airframes of high aerodynamical efficiency, 
which maintain their height or climb by utilising the ascending air 
currents called thermals. In favourable circumstances heights of 
several thousand feet can be reached, and flights of more than 100 miles 
are not uncommon. Sailplanes have long since ceased to be rather 
dangerous aeronautical toys, and in addition to their value in providing 
air experience they possess a certain technical value for aerodynamical 
research. There is collaboration between the Deutsche Versuchsanstalt 
fiir Luftfahrt—which corresponds to the British National Physical 
Laboratory—and the Rhén-Rossiten Gesellschaft—which controls the 
gliding at the Wasserkuppe, the most important German centre. 
In Germany gliding arouses great public interest. Tens of thousands of 
spectators attend the more important gliding meetings. Most technical 
high schools and universities have a gliding club and some construct their 
own aircraft. Schoolmasters are given special facilities for obtaining 
tuition at the Wasserkuppe, and are allowed leave for the purpose of 
qualifying as sailplane pilots in order that they may instruct in their 
respective schools and stimulate air enthusiasm. In 1926 when direct 
supervision of the aeronautical activities of Germany was relinquished 
by the ex-Allies, they specifically reserved the right to impose restrictions 
upon gliding if at any time they thought fit, a provision which indicates 
that its military value is not negligible. 

In Great Britain the exploitation of gliding, whether for its scientific, 
or what is of greater importance, for its propaganda value, is still in 
the early stages. Some years ago military aviation started to investigate 
its utility, but after an accident resulting in the death of one of the 
officers who were conducting the experiments, further development at 
government expense or instigation was abandoned. Since 1928, 
unsubsidised private enterprise has been very successful in encouraging 
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gliding, and succeeded in forming by the end of 1931 eighty-six clubs 
with an aggregate membership of nearly 6,000. As the movement gains 
strength it will exert a powerful influence in stimulating interest in 
aviation, particularly amongst the youth of the country. 


CHEAP AIR TRIPS. 


In 1931, the Barnard Air Tours, Ltd., visited 118 towns, giving 
nearly 400 flying displays, and it is estimated that nearly 60,000 passengers 
were given flights, about half of whom had never flown before. During 
1932 a similar tour was made by Sir Alan Cobham. In addition to such 
large scale undertakings, many smaller firms organize “ joy riding ’’at 
various centres, usually remote from any established aerodrome. These 
displays and short trips are definitely of educative value and further 
the development of aviation. 


CONCLUSION. 


Aeronautical science received such a great impetus during the 
Great War, that it developed the aeroplane as a practical means of 
transport before humanity as a whole could realize the value of aircraft 
and before a demand for their services had been created. Supply was 
far ahead of demand, and it was of the first importance that a market 
for aviation should be cultivated. The alternative was to allow the 
technical organization and the production side of aircraft industry, both 
of which had reached a high state of efficiency, to decay. Civil aviation 
has, in adverse circumstances of financial stringency, succeeded in 
creating the necessary market. Air transport, the light aeroplane 
movement, gliding, air “ circuses,’’ and spectacular flying have all played 
their part. We are too close to the stage and it is too early in the play 
to assess, except very tentatively, the relative military value of the 
various branches of civil aviation. 


Air transport has provided organized air routes which have endowed 
military aviation with a measure of strategical mobility. Further 
growth will increase that mobility until, in the course of natural 
development, the point is reached where further routes will connect 
centres of but little strategic value. The aircraft industry, upon which 
military aviation is so dependent, has benefited by the design and the 
production of civil passenger aircraft, whilst a reserve of skilled personnel 
for instructional and ground duties has been created. 


In technical development, air transport has proved of great benefit 
to military aviation by increasing the performances of aircraft, and 
perfecting both air and ground equipment. It is significant that the 
one item in which civil aviation is uninterested, armament, is that in 
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which there has been least progress since the War. ‘‘ The aircraft of 
to-day is a very different apparatus from that of twenty years ago. 
But not so the machine gun, and the stagnation of machine-gun design 
has left its mark very heavily in the design of fighting aircraft. The gun 
appears to be expected to jamb in many different ways, and these 
expectations so far approach a certainty that advance preparations must 
be made for clearing all sorts of jambs under all kinds of conditions. 
Were the same attitude of mind adopted by the engine designer and 
his valve gear expected to jamb, aircraft would not be very useful for 
fighting purposes.”1 The research and technical development depart- 
ments of military aviation are staffed by the Civil Service which explains 
the importance of civil aviation to technical progress. This criticism is 
not intended to be disparaging to individuals. The details of adminis- 
tration which occupy so much of the Civil Servant’s time, and the atmos- 
phere of conservatism and Treasury control in which they work, are 
inevitably ‘inimical to imagination. 

Since flourishing air transport is of such fundamental importance 
to military aviation, and as in its natural growth it will meet almost 
completely the basic requirements of military aviation, it appears 
neither necessary nor desirable for military aviation to impose any 
restrictions which, whilst adding to the military values of non-essentials, 
might hamper its commercial development and prosperity. 


Military aviation must depend upon civil aviation in the form of the 
light aeroplane movement and of the popular forms of flying already 
mentioned, to lay the ultimate foundation of air power, namely the 
sound air sense and enthusiasm of the people, and to provide reserves 
of personnel which will, in war, play the same important part for military 
aviation that the mercantile marine plays for the naval forces. Here, 
also, the wisest policy in the long run seems to be to allow civil aviation 
to develop along its own lines, and whilst encouraging it by wise financial 
help, to refrain from the imposition of any control of material or per- 
sonnel that might lend a military complexion to a movement which, 
if it is to prosper, must present an entirely civil aspect to its own and 
to other nationals. 


Taking a glimpse into the future, a very distant prospect perhaps, 
civil aviation may one day confer the greatest of all benefits upon 
military aviation. ‘‘ Returning by air from the Peace Conference, we 
sped over England . . . a scene of indescribable beauty met our eyes. 
We turned and flew towards the glowing haze of the sunset, over roseate 
clouds through a diaphanous golden mist into the clear sky again. 





1 “The Future of Aeroplane Design,” by C. R. Fairey, Esq.; Lecture at 
R.U.S.I., February, 1931. 
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The dream of our childhood had come true. Will it lead mankind to 
happiness or to misery? ”’! Civil aviation alters the hitherto normal 
conceptions of distance. Journeys that previously took weeks are 
reduced to days, and those of days to hours. Perhaps this closer contact 
may produce a better understanding and the allaying of enmities. 
The secret of war, for Napoleon, lay in communications. In them 
also is to be found the secret of peace. Land and sea frontiers have no 
meaning for aircraft. With the development of civil aviation it may be 
that those frontiers will become of decreasing importance in the eyes 
of the nations, until ultimately civil aviation may result in the redundancy 
and the disappearance of military aviation. If this comes to pass 
civil aviation will have led mankind to happiness, and will have rendered 
a supreme service—not least to military aviation itself. Until this very 
distant goal is reached civil aviation remains the basis of air power. 





1 “ Flying and the Future,’”’ by Major-General J. B. Seely; The Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1920. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT.* 











| Handley- 
Handley- Armstrong- | Page 42 
TYPE | D.H. 34 Page Whitworth | (Estimated 
W.8.S Argosy | figures) 
Year of Introduction .. 1922 1922 1926 1931 
| 
| 
Number of Engines I 2 3 4 
Total Horse Power 450 720 1,200 2,300 
Total Weight (ibs.) | 7,200 12,500 | 18,000 | 29,500 
| 
Weight per H.P. (Ibs.).. | 16.0 17.4 15.0 12.8 
Stalling Speed (M.P.H.)| 61 52 54 53 
Maximum Speed (M.P.H.)| 115 100 112 127 
Cruising Speed (M.P.H.) 95 85 go 105 
Normal Range (miles) .. | 300 300 300 | 300 
Number of Crew 2 2 3 4 
Paying Load (Ibs.) ai 1,100 2,300 3,700 775° 
(excluding Crew) 
Paying Load per H.P... 2-4 3.2 3-1 3-4 
Number of Passengers 
Carried 6 12 18 * 38 








* “The Commercial Future Prospects of Aviation.” 
Society of Cambridge University, by Sir Eric Geddes, page 7. 
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RECIPIENTS OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION GOLD MEDAL 
(With rank of Officers at the date of the Essay). 


Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. 

Commander G. H. U. Noel, 
R.N. 

Lieutenant J. F. G. Ross of 
Bladensburg, Coldstream 
Guards. 

Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N. 

Major T. Fraser, R.E. 

Captain E. Clayton, R.A. 

Captain The Hon. E. R. Fre- 
mantle, C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., 
R.N. 

Captain J. K. Trotter, R.A. 

Captain L. Brine, R.N. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain C. Johnstone, R.N. 

Captain G. T. Browne, North- 
amptonshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. C. D. Sturdee, 
R.N, 

Captain C. E. Callwell, R.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain J. F. Daniell, R.M.L.I. 

Captain H. F. Cleveland, R.N. 

Captain G. E. Benson, R.A. 

Captain R. W. Craigie, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Farquharson, 
C.B., R.E. 

Commander F. C. D. Sturdee, 
R.N. 

Major F. B. Elmslie, R.A. 

Commander J. Honner, R.N. 

Captain G. F. Ellison, Queen’s 
Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

Commander G, A. Ballard, R.N. 

Captain W. B. Brown, R.E. 

Commander G. A. Ballard, R.N. 

No Medal awarded. 

Lieutenant L. H. Hordern, R.N. 

Major A. H. Terry, A.S.C. 

Lieutenant A. C. Dewar, R.N. 





1904 


1905 


1909 
IgIo 
IQII 
1912 


1913 


Lieut.-Colonel C. E. D. Telfer- 
Smollett, 3rd Bn. South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment. 

Major W. C. Bridge, South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment, .s.c. 

Lieutenant B. E. Domvile, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman, Reserve of Officers. 

Major A. B. N. Churchill, R.G.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain P. W. Game, R.H.A. 

Captain H. T. Russell, late 
R.G.A. 

Commander K. G. B. Dewar, 
R.N. 

Major A. Lawson, 2nd Drags. 


1914-15-16-17 No Medals awarded. 


1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 


1922 


1923 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 


1932 





Lieutenant W. S. R, King-Hall, 
R.N. 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 
Oxford & Bucks L.I. 

No Medal awarded. 

Flight-Lieutenant C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Major R, Chenevix - Trench, 
O.B.E., M.C., Royal Corps of 
Signals. 

Captain A. H. Norman, C.M.G., 
R.N. 

Major L. I. Cowper, O.B.E., 
King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Dundas, 
D.S.O., Royal Tank Corps. 

No Medal awarded. 

Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Wing-Commander C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Captain D. W. Boileau, R.A.S.C. 

Sub-Lieutenant N. McI. Kemp, 
R.N. 

Wing-Commander J. O. 
Andrews, D.S.O.,M.C.,R.A.F. 
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By Lrievut.-CoLoneLt H. DE WATTEVILLE, C.B.E., LATE R.A. 


published a little book dealing with a most important, yet probably 

the least understood, aspect of the art of war. The sub-title of the 
essay—for it is scarcely more than that—is ‘‘A study of the personal factor 
in command.”’ The inner meaning of the adjective ‘‘personal”’ will un- 
doubtedly attract the reader’s attention on nearly every page; that isa 
pity, since the subject well merits a deeper and scrupulously sympathetic 
treatment. Moreover, General Fuller embarks on what most readers can 
scarcely fail to interpret as an attack on the majority of all the Generals 
of the Great War for their alleged unwillingness to incur personal danger 
and even hardship. As this appears to bea guiding thread running through- 
out the author’s thesis, it may not be amiss to examine his arguments a 
little more closely, more particularly since they would seem to rest chiefly 
on one version of the events of Gallipoli and on his own experiences in- 
curred during March, 1918. 


Never before has courage been said to have been lacking in British 
Generals. In fact, the time is not so remote when a reputation for personal 
valour in war was virtually held to be a primary recommendation for high 
command. It is no coincidence that leaders like Roberts, Evelyn Wood 
and Buller, had all earned the Victoria Cross before reaching General’s 
rank ; and Wolseley was but another of the same breed. General Fuller 
now invokes the shades of these men and asks whether they would have 
played what he styles “‘the game of Plaza Toro” in chateaux and dug-outs, 
as their successors did in the Great War. Would it be out of place to sug- 
gest that both Wolseley in the Tel-el-Kebir campaign and, again, Roberts 
in South Africa never exposed themselves to any great risk. Neither did 
Buller “‘breakfast under the stars’ before Colenso. On the other hand, 
there is a tale that no other than Kitchener thrust himself into the firing 


OF DER the title of ‘“Generalship”’ Major-General J. F. C. Fuller has 





1“ Generalship—Its Diseases and their Cure; A Study of the Personal Factor 
in Command.”” By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 2s. 6d. (Faber and Faber). 
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line at Paardeberg, without achieving any good result. Anyhow these facts 
escape General Fuller’s castigation. 


But coming to the Great War, let us examine the records of the five 
divisional Generals of the original B.E.F. in France, that is, the true pro- 
duct of our pre-war peace training. What do we find? Lomax (1st Division) 
died of wounds received at Ypres ; Monro (2nd Division) shell-shocked on 
the same occasion ; Hubert Hamilton (3rd Division) killed at La Bassée ; 
Snow (4th Division) crippled for life by a fall of his horse at La Ferté ; 
Fergusson (5th Division) all but blown up by a shell at Le Cateau, where 
all his signallers were killed by his side. What an impressive record! A 
few months later Lowry-Cole stood on the parapet at Neuve Chapelle only 
to be shot down. Then came Loos, where, among divisional commanders, 
Capper and Wing—both men of almost legendary courage—were killed, 
not to mention Thesiger and Green-Wilkinson, brilliant officers both. 
Again, in 1916, we read of Hull spending the whole night of 30th June/ 
1st July, watching his jumping-off trenches being dug for the morning’s 
attack within 300 yards of the enemy’s front. Many instances of a like 
nature could be quoted—and others of an analogous character. Did not 
Birdwood take a daily swim within range of the Turkish snipers? War 
letters and memoirs often relate the regular, long visits paid to the trenches 
regardless of danger by energetic brigade and divisional Generals—if not 
by more highly placed officers, such as Congreve to quote but oneinstance. 


The nature of the personal part which can and should legitimately be 
played in battle by high commanders is in fact not easily determined ; 
neither is it susceptible to generalizations. In the past a commander-in- 
chief could actually ‘‘lead’’ his troops into action, and he always would 
direct a battle in person—that was the rule from the days of the Crusades 
down to those of Waterloo. Yet there had been battles, such as Vitoria 
in 1813, when the operations covered so wide an area as to render these 
methods of personal leadership utterly futile ; and they would seem to 
have become virtually impossible to-day. It is true that General Fuller 
quotes the instance of a brigade of tanks in March, 1918, as being “‘led’’ into 
battle by their commander. Quite so, and this procedure is not only legi- 
timate but may be the best, both on tactical and moral grounds, in the case 
of a cavalry brigade a flotilla of destroyers, a squadron of aircraft, or other 
lesser formations. Nevertheless, we may well ask ourselves whether, when 
considering the small mechanized armies of the future, such personal 
leadership will still be possible, and if, on occasion, it should be advisable, 
even if a tank suitable for the purpose were capable of construction. A 
fully mechanized army may not be all in one spot ; two or more columns 





1 Haig’s headquarters on the Aisne were within enemy field artillery range 
and as a result members of his staff were killed. (O.H., Vol. II, p. 379). 
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320 GENERALSHIP 
may need co-ordination. Then what of artillery, strongly mechanized and 
highly mobile needless to say ; and, still more, what of the aircraft ? Is 
not this highly mobile warfare of small compact forces, necessarily based 
on a complicated system of communication and supply, still more likely to 
need a centralized and therefore rigid system of control? Isa campaign of 
this type not tending more and more to resemble a game of chess ? Not 
even the most successful pugilist would gain from carrying his brain in his 
fists. 


Still let us admit that the need of personal intervention in battle on the 
part of the higher commander is not debarred. There have been, and there 


may still be, occasions when Generals can exercise a decisive influence in 


any military operation by personal action. Buonaparte at Arcola led his 
troops in person, sword in hand, across the bridge at their third attempt to 
force the passage—there may have come before him a vision of the guillo- 
tine reserved for unfortunate Generals! It was no more than a desperate 
gamble. Three years later he was holding a lantern for his pioneers to open 
a road across the snow-blocked St. Bernard. The fact is that these stimuli 
can re-act on an army like the administration of a potent drug: they are 
not feats that could be attempted daily. Napoleon, as he said of himself, 
was too much of a charlatan not to value correctly the moral tonic of his 
own presence. Even so, that which was possible as late as a century ago 
might not be of much avail to-day ; what would be the result of a com- 
mander-in-chief leading a forlorn hope against an enemy pill-box? Could 
he hope to emulate the feat of Arcola?? 


Unquestionably the moral value of a commander-in-chief’s presence 
may be immense. In a letter despatched from Schénbrunn to his brother 
Jérome, then in Spain, Napoleon wrote: ‘‘ You are a king and a brother 
of the Emperor ; ridiculous qualities in war. [A General] has to be first 
and foremost a soldier ; and in second place a soldier ; and in the last 
placea soldier . . . he must bivouac with his advanced guard, spend days 
and nights in the saddle, march with the advanced guard to catch the 
news—or else remain in his seraglio . . . Wage war as a young soldier 
who is thirsting for glory and fame.””? Still it may be foolish to interpret 
this advice too literally. Napoleon, in chiding a lethargic and luxurious 
brother, was perhaps overstating his case ; even in 1805, in spite of his 
phenomenal activity, he had not spent all his time with his advanced 
guards. True, he visited them ceaselessly, but his armies were growing too 
large for such methods of personal leadership: there was also less need ofit. 





1 The story of Arcola is often said to be a legend, but it is so characteristic 
that we will accept it. 

2 See The Times, 7th March, 1933, taken from “ Lettres Inédites,”’ Vol. I, pp. 
327, 328. 
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On the other hand, Drake in his tiny ship found room to take massive 
silver plate and even musicians when he set out to sail round the world. 
Marlborough campaigned “‘in state’”’ and was no worse a General for such 
a weakness. Nearly two centuries later Buller was living in the field in the 
greatest of comfort, yet popular belief in his military competence was not 
shattered thereby. Courage is often a cognate quality to ostentatious 
display. There can indeed be no ground for drawing any universal con- 
clusion on this subject. Much depends on a General’s personality, his 
antecedents and his troops. A popular leader risen from the ranks, leading 
temperamental troops recruited in a moment of chauvinistic frenzy, might 
employ different methods for encouraging his men to those adopted by one 
of aristocratic birth and of proved military genius. Some armies are more 
susceptible to patriotic and sentimental stimuli; others bred in ideas of 
equality and possessing tendencies towards indiscipline must needs react 
to different appeals : nothing betrays these peculiarities more clearly than 
the variety of soldiers’ songs and the manner of their singing. Still the fact 
remains that many British Generals did undoubtedly fail to employ the 
moral stimulus as they might have done in the Great War. 


Nevertheless the presence of every higher commander must be felt, 
even when he remains unseen—it was one of Wellington’s soldiers who 
announced to his fellows that the arrival on the field of the Duke’s “ long 
nose was worth an extra ten thousand men.”’ That the person and voice 
of a great leader must be known to the army goes without saying ; that 
he should, on occasion, share its perils is essential ; that his visits may be 
followed by some success or favourable incident is desirable ; that his staff 
emissaries should be seen with regularity is no less indispensable. Then if 
the above conditions be fulfilled, any actual intervention on the field on 
his part might be regarded as a species of moral reserve to be employed 
only in grave emergency : so far as it is in this sense that General Fuller 
views the matter, we may agree with him. In the past, moreover, the 
personal intervention of a higher commander could probably often be 
attributed to the necessity for remedying some weakness in a loosely 
welded army ; of atoning for faulty training of subordinates ; owing to 
defective communication or by reason of an incompetent or unreliable 
staff ; it may even have become necessary as the result of an over-central- 
ized organization and system of command ; it may also be invaluable with 
troops of a certain mentality. The instances quoted by General Fuller 
from the American Civil War seem to support our contention. 


In the British Army the tradition of personal leadership lingered on 
long after the Crimean War. The instance quoted by General Fuller of 





1 See The Times, loc. cit. 
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Lord Raglan, sitting unperturbed on his horse at Inkerman “when ex- 
posed to the full blast of the Russian fire’’ does not seem convincing as an 
argument on either side of the question; but it is typical of the period. 
Raglan was certainly setting the example of coolness and bravery under 
fire which may have been invaluable, but was it based on a strict compre- 
hension of the needs of the moment? The story of Inkerman does not read 
as though such were the case ; if Raglan by these means did contribute to 
victory, might he not have secured a less dearly won success by other 
means—that is, by a more rational plan of action ? The moral qualities, 
indeed, of the Crimean Generals have never been called into question ; but 
perhaps, on another occasion, General Fuller will comment on their intel- 
lectual attainments ? No more illuminating sidelight on the latter could 
be adduced than Sir Evelyn Wood’s anecdote of that short-sighted but 
unspectacled Crimean General who, at Aldershot on a certain field day, 
was leading a hypothetically victorious advance, heroically waving plumed 
cocked hat in one hand and sword in the other, until an agitated staff 
officer galloped through the disordered ranks of the combatants to inform 
him that it was not the attack that he was leading and exhorting, but the 
broken line of a defeated enemy. 


The decay of personal leadership is of older date. Napoleon’s direct 
influence on the battle had begun to decline after Marengo. It was fast 
waning in 1809 ; it was dead in the unwieldy armies of 1813; for a moment 
it reappeared with the small forces of 1814. With growing effectives and 
long range weapons the scope for personal leadership became more and 
more limited, until, in 1866 and 1870, there was little room for Prussian, 
Austrian or French army commanders ever running undue risks. King 
William of Prussia may have sat under a tree within sight of the battle- 
field, for low-flying aeroplanes were not known in those days. In future 
warfare, though the monstrous armies of 1914-18 may not reappear, the 
speed, mobility and dispersion which the military critics foresee must 
render personal leadership the rare exception and not the rule. 


The three needs of the true leader, says General Fuller, are courage, 
creative intelligence and physical fitness. It is strange that so ardent a 
protagonist of moral superiority in war should overlook one attribute 
without which no army commander will ever be a success in his calling, 
namely, prestige. Prestige! is that undefinable quality which will convert 
a man into a true General, or a successful statesman or even a great artist 
in the eyes of his own contemporaries. In political life the value of prestige 
is even greater ; Cromwell and Napoleon possessed it in both spheres of 
action. Now a soldier might possess all three of General Fuller’s gifts and 





1 For a full discussion of ‘‘prestige’’, in the more scientific acceptation of the 
term, see James’ “ Text Book of Psychology,” and Gustave Le Bon’s “‘ The Crowd.” 
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still fail to prove a great leader, if he lacked prestige. In peace time, it is 
true, prestige can largely be produced by artificial aids, ceremonies and 
honours ; but in war intrinsic worth, or success of any kind, can alone 
produce it. So in a case such as that of Napoleon at Waterloo, what do we 
find ? A master of war with all the glory of great achievements behind him, 
but at the head of a hastily assembled army, giving no proof of physical 
courage, showing no true flash of creative intelligence, worn by bodily dis- 
ease, yet coming within measurable distance of success—almost entirely 
on the score of that personal prestige born of victories won years before ; 
it was this quality that made both him and his army so formidable. 
Prestige in fact rests on the belief of the mass-mind in a leader ; it could 
even be evoked in that mind without the existence of any real courage, 
creative intelligence or physical fitness in the object of its mass-worship, 
provided the latter holds out a suppositious promise of victory. 


Accordingly, it is on this substantial foundation that there is erected 
the whole conception of a General commanding troops with the help of a 
staff. So long as the General’s prestige be not impaired thereby there seems 
no adequate reason why he should not be supported by a staff, and should 
not depend on the results of their labours. He cannot afford to be domin- 
ated by his staff; still less can he be replaced by-it. Otherwise, his prestige 
must suffer, and thereby his hold over his troops. But the presence of a 
loyal and able staff, serving a competent leader, need not impair thelatter’s 
prestige. Decisions must be the leader’s own ; the weight of responsibility 
can rest only on him, while the more originality he displays in guiding the 
work of his staff the better. Crowned by success, it forms the real basis 
for a lasting military reputation. 


If, as General Fuller suggests, we must abandon a General Staff and 
revert to the ‘‘ General’s staff,’’ we are returning to a prehistoric order of 
things. Modern military equipment—not even excepting tanks and air- 
craft—demand a new technique of command. General Fuller has loudly 
proclaimed that new weapons need new tactics, how then can he deny this 
contention ? Where he is correct is in his view that many leaders (of all 
nationalities) during the Great War did not pay sufficient attention to the 
cultivation of that priceless attribute, namely, their own prestige. Even 
great intellectual resourcefulness will not atone for neglect of small con- 
tributions towards the attainment of prestige. How many Generals even 
if it be only by reason of a supercilious manner, a self-satisfied retort, a 
would-be witticism, have not undermined their own position ? It may be 
easy to survive such mishaps in peace ; in war it is a different story. Did 
not Earl Haig gain much from his unruffled urbanity. May it be suggested 
that many British Generals during the Great War failed to cultivate that 
attitude towards their subordinates and their troops which is so often 
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the hall mark of the really great leader ? That a change took place some- 
where about 1916 is possible. The huge casualty lists may have blunted 
men’s feelings ; events did not tend to conciliatory manners ; the accepted 
doctrine of leadership ended too often in stereotyped modes of thought. 


But the decadence of Generalship, in so far as there was any, need 
not be ascribed to age, and when General Fuller puts forward a plea for 
younger Generals,—in which argument in some measure he is correct—is 
he ready to admit that the divisional Generals of 1914 and 1915 more 
closely conform to his high standard of excellence than those of 1918, 
although the average age of the latter was some ten to fifteen years less 
than that of the former? Age indeed is a powerful corrosive of many 
manly qualities, but it need not affect the intellect, neither should it 
within limits, necessarily impair a healthy man’s mental resistance to 
the disintegration of war. General Fuller’s suggestion that there should 
be two commanders to every high appointment will not stand. To 
imagine that one man should train a formation so that another, and 
younger, may lead it into battle cuts right across the possibility of either 
acquiring the necessary prestige to achieve his great task. It smacks 
too much of the idea, entertained in certain countries, that a newspaper 
should have two editors; one largely a titular head, ready to be 
committed to prison for any breach of the censorship laws; the other, 
the true power behind the throne to do the work in times both of sunshine 
and of storm. An army unfortunately cannot be kept in readiness to 
such a degree that general officers will always be men under forty-five 
years of age. Neither are the palmy days of the XVIIIth century likely 
to recur, when copious bouts of warfare availed to purge the higher ranks 
while teaching them their trade in a school that was not spoilt by the 
curse of new weapons nor by the nightmares of economic laws and shifting 
politics. -The military profession must in fact adapt itself to changing 
national conditions and a world order in which wars may no longer 
occur at regular or frequent intervals. The Army is now literally a 
profession like any other. The soldier now stands much on the same 
level as the civil servant ; he possesses all the qualities and all the defects 
of the professional administrator and bureaucrat. Here perhaps.is to be 
found the greatest peril to real leadership, for the training of the soldier 
in office niceties and administration by regulation kills natural resource- 
fulness while encouraging conservative formalism. 


Since General Fuller’s study deals with the personal factor in 
command it is not surprising that he should confine himself so largely 
to the psychological aspects of Generalship. There are, however, other 
conditions which must affect the tasks facing high command beyond the 
human relations that subsist between leader and troops. The General’s 
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methods, his physical situation, his use of staffs and subordinates depend 
on many factors. In the first place there are what might be termed 
the political and national aspects of his task: the scope and objective 
of the campaign; whether it be fought on enemy, neutral or allied 
territory ; the presence of allies; and so forth. Secondly there come 
into play the strictly military circumstances of the case; the strengths 
and armament of the opposing forces; the presence of naval and 
particularly of air forces; the nature of the opposition; and the 
severity of the fighting in prospect. Thirdly, and lastly, the leader of 
any larger force is dependent on the technique of command that has 
been evolved; the efficiency of staffs; the prevailing facilities for 
control of mixed forces; the quality of training of subordinate 
commanders; the excellence of communications—radio, aircraft, even 
possibly television. To all this General Fuller’s attitude would appear 
to be firstly, a sweeping condemnation of the whole technique of command 
evolved since 1870, by which diatribe he spoils his case by going much 
too far; secondly, a desire to return to the methods and system of 
command current at the period of the Peninsular War—how else can we 
interpret his plea for the ‘‘ General’s staff’? Yet strange to say he 
does not advocate an analogous renunciation of the petrol engine, still 
less of the tank. Surely this reasoning is as incomplete as it is 
unconvincing ? 


From this point we approach the most thorny problem of the 
selection and training of the leader. Intellectual training for Generalship 
opens an entirely distinct field, and here General Fuller has much to say 
with which we may in great measure agree, although it would seem 
preferable to look deeper and study the nature of material from which 
Generals are to be found. This is the more important since it is a fact 
that under the wear and tear of war men tend to revert more and 
more to natural and inherited impulses. Here two circumstances must 
be taken into account. Firstly, that the Englishman by nature does 
not take kindly to abstract reasoning. He prefers to deal with things 
that he can touch and see. His mode of thought is purely empirical ; 
by nature he is an opportunist. He excels in meeting the concrete 
emergency as it arises, rather than in forestalling it. Indeed, his trouble, 
both historically and always, is that he is not what the French call 
instruit. Hence the saying—often true—that even if the British General 
has few superiors in leading a brigade, or even a division, as a strategist 
dealing with larger forces on paper he is too often outdistanced by 
others: the same has been said of his aptitude in others of the more 
abstract branches of the military art. So, in the past, he has preferred 
to compensate for intellectual defects by moral and physical qualities. 
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In the warfare that ended with the Waterloo period he unquestionably 
succeeded in so doing. Secondly, the Englishman is too often a slave to 
outward appearance or formalism, conservative to the core, mistrustful 
of what he broadly terms pedantry or innovation, filled with local or 
class patriotism. 


Many of the faults which may have become visible in British leadership 
in the Great War could really be traced back to these particular 
characteristics and their repercussions. So it may justly be said that 
in the Great War the Englishman concentrated on the technique of 
battle at the expense of its higher direction. British minor tactics 
in 1914 stood altogether on a very high level ; and it is no accident that 
the battle of Messines in 1917 with its elaborate and extensive preparations 
can be regarded as an outstanding instance of British handiwork 
Broadly, it may be concluded that the present training of the staff is 
both adequate and good while that of the General is capable of 
improvement. 


Any further consideration appears to encroach too far on the vexed 
question of Staff College education to fall within the scope of the present 
study. Suffice it to say that the cult of ‘‘ soundness,” combined with 
the desire for a “‘ unity of doctrine ”’ and a curriculum aiming at ‘‘ thinking 
alike,” could but tend to stifle originality of thought and an inhibition 
of any natural gifts of resourcefulness. Imagine a budding Hannibal. 
when undergoing a course of training of this type, gravely suggesting 
that a brigade of elephants should be taken across the Alps—and at the 
melting of the snows. What would not have been the result of such 
daring! Similarly in a small way there arises a vision of a staff tour 
in the Midlands held some time in I910: a syndicate of ambitious officers 
seeing a fleet of barges, complete with motive power, moored outside 
a small town, boldly elaborating a plan to utilize these craft for the 
evacuation of the wounded. What was the result? the scheme was 
held up to derision. Five years later two of these officers met outside 
St. Omer where they saw not one but two convoys of wounded being 
brought down the canals on barges ; simultaneously they recalled that 
scheme of years ago—so badly mauled by “ teacher”! 


What system of intellectual training should be employed to ahr: 
the skilful General? In examining this matter, however, it would be 
as well to proceed with caution, and that for two reasons. In the first 
place the Great War was perhaps the first in which the leaders and staffs 
of both sides had been trained in a somewhat similar fashion and had 
been educated on broadly similar lines. The clash of 1914 may be 
regarded as the true product of pre-war European training and military 
doctrine. Accordingly for the first time in history a British Army was 
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being led by Staff College trained Generals and staffs—Sir Douglas 
Haig and his contemporaries were, in fact, the first generation of those 
officers who passed through Camberley under the reforming regime of 
Sir Henry Hildyard. The British General Staff had only been formed 
in 1906. Consequently, a certain allowance has to be made for many 
obvious defects that might be considered as capable of eradication from 
the British leader of the future. Secondly, in 1914 there existed, as the 
result of this “‘ internationalization ”’ of the military art, a far smaller 
prospect of any outstanding military superiority of one belligerent over 
another, that is to say, on the Western Front. The greater part of the 
great military successes of history has been based on the existence of 
some far greater disparity. It is true that the French Plan XVII of 
1914 may be held up to obloquy. But let it be remembered that it was 
not altogether the soldiers’ handiwork; proof of their professional 
capacity should rather be sought in the subsequent “ manceuvre ”’ of the 
Marne, and the manner in which mistaken tactics could be corrected. 
Consequently it is not altogether safe to argue that small mechanized 
forces led by young men may sweep the board in any future war. 
European countries are not going to sleep in the matter of warlike 
equipment. In Germany, to quote but a small instance, progress 
achieved since 1914 in the province of sporting ammunition and guns, 
as well as in the chemistry of all natures of explosives, is such as should 
inspire caution in a too confident faith in the efficacy of armour in 
the field. It seems far more probable that any such superiority may 
be achieved in the air, where the unknown factors are more numerous 
and greater. 


Far different was the case with the “ great captains”’ of the past. The 
disparity of belligerents in those days would be greater. Even Buonaparte’s 
astounding campaign of 1796 might not have been possible if his oppo- 
nents had possessed even a more competent General and some slightly 
better trained troops ; the Napoleonic decadence from 1807 onwards shows 
that clearly. The enemy was learning by defeat until the Dresden cam- 
paign of 1813 proved the master’s failure, intensified by difficulties in 
handling more numerous effectives of lower mobility. In 1870 the French 
remained blind to these truths. But to-day the military art is an open book 
for all the nations that can read. The question thus arises as to how to 
produce the type of leader required out of the material to hand. Can those 
faculties which are lacking be created ? That is doubtful ; it is far easier 
and more certain to stimulate qualities that exist, even if they be rudi- 
mentary or dormant. The example of Japan shows to a great extent what 
is or is not possible in dealing with human minds. To encourage the gifts 
of character and intellect that we know to be present should be our first 
task. To prevent their decay when developed will be our second ; to foster 
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such as are backward or deficient can only be the third. The main danger 
in this process—and here we can agree with General Fuller—is the paraly- 
sis of the existing faculties by faulty systems of training, and still more vy 
harmful methods of promotion or reward for merit. There is much that is 
customary in present-day military life which contributes towards such 
paralysis. Even the highest commanders are deluged by trifles that should 
never be known to them. The courage to face grave issues in war or to 
make far-reaching decisions will not be achieved by such asystem. Rewards 
and promotions that indicate approval of conformity to stereotyped modes 
of thought are equally noxious to the formation of a great leader. 


In the end the whole problem culminates in the question ‘‘ can any 
system of selection and education produce the great captain of war ?”’ To 
that question there can, most assuredly, be only one answer: ‘“‘ Probably 
it cannot do so.” The great generals of history have all been self- 
taught and, what is more, so to speak self-discovered. But training and 
mental exercise will no doubt be able to produce what Napoleon styled 
“le bon général ordinaire.’”” Such a man can be depended upon to make 
no glaring mistake such as will deliver him as a helpless prey into the 
hands of an enemy. In particular a thorough training and the wide ex- 
tension of a sufficiently high intellectual standard throughout an army 
should be able to guarantee the absence of such failures as marked the 
Crimean War and, to a lesser degree, the beginnings of the South African 
War. By training an army on lines such as are now current, one great 
result will be to raise the intellectual level of the whole machine ; by so 
doing we shall not be doing harm, rather the contrary. From such an 
army the heaven-born leader will emerge when fate so designs ; the main 
task is to set the stage for him and not to render his appearance less 
likely by faulty intellectual processes. But let us remember that the 
structure of civilized nations has changed greatly in the past century, and 
that it is still changing. The place of the soldier in the State has altered, 
and the great captains of the past stood on a very different footing to the 
Generals of the Great War. The head of a State—Alexander, Frederick or 
Napoleon—could face risks and incur responsibilities in a very different 
fashion from Haig, Joffre or Foch. Were the latter ever really free 
agents after the Marne? Modern governments, communications, the 
Press, which only became known in 1855, impose a very different task 
upon the General and he has very different responsibilities to face.* 
Secondly, National view of obedience to authority is undergoing a 
distinct metamorphosis; popular education is doing the rest. 
Consequently, discipline is resting far more on reason and trained 





1 Even in Marlborough’s day, these factors were beginning to make themselves 
felt. 
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intellect than on passive obedience or on any divine right of command. 
Lastly, there is the progress in armament and in communications that 
is going on. No General of the future can hope to extract the best 
from an Army that he may be called upon to lead, if he is unable to 
take a sympathetic view of the human elements of which it is composed 
or to adapt himself to mechanical and scientific progress. If he shows 
himself antagonistic to the new social order, to the new education or to 
new inventions, he will never become a great leader; the secret of the 
Napoleonic touch lay greatly in his skill in moulding the human side of 
the French Revolutionary Armies to military and other necessities. The 
same process can be repeated, but not—as General Fuller would appear 
to believe—by any rigid imitation of the past or by any slavish appeal 
to history. 




















STRATEGICAL THEORIES 
A FRENCH AUTHORITY 


By ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT W. RICHMOND, K.C.B. 


Stratégiques ’’ coincides with his appointment as head of the Ecole 

de Guerre Navale at Paris, an appointment which lends both weight 
and interest to his views. The matters he deals with in this volume? are 
of peculiar interest. His manner of discussing them is a combination of 
abstract reasoning and examination of recorded fact. Clearly, he agrees 
with Mahan in thinking that “ historical instances, by their concrete force, 
are worth reams of dissertation.” 


The book begins with an examination of some articles of faith which 
we, in our text books, include among what we call the Principles of War ; 
namely Concentration, Economy of Force, and The Offensive, together 
with their complements, Dispersion, and The Defensive. Following his 
discussion on these he examines certain other elements which he calls 
Factors of Action, of which some are operational and some administrative 
in character. These Factors are speed, endurance, surprise, the initiative, 
security, communications (in the sense of transmission of orders, etc.), and 
liberty of action ; of which some, it will be observed, are by us called 
Principles of War, while others have a definitely limited application— 
e.g., speed, endurance. 


The Admiral then passes on to an examination of the problem of attack 
and defence of sea routes—communications in the other sense—and thence 
to the principles governing planning. This leads him to the question of 
Command, which he divides into its three distinct stages of the direction 
of a war, the control of all the maritime operations in a war, and the 
command of naval force in the actual theatres of operations. Finally, he 
considers moral, both in war and in peace, as a factor in strategy.- 


"Ts appearance of Admiral Castex’s fourth volume of “‘ Théories 


To concentrate, he points out, is the most natural thing for man to do. 
But, however easy it is to enunciate concentration as an article of faith, all 
experience is at our disposal to show how difficult it is not to fall into 
either one of two errors. The first of these is to disperse unduly, the 
second to imagine that concentration can always be attained without 
dispersion ; in other words, dispersion is very often the only means by 





1“ Theories Stratégiques.”” Tome IV. By Admiral R. Castex. (Société d’ 
Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Colcniales. Paris). 
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which a concentration superior to that of the opponent can be achieved. 
For, in reality, concentration itself is merely a means to an end, that end 
being to produce superiority over the enemy at the time and place desired. 

The tendency to give way to the temptation to disperse he illustrates 
with many examples from the Dutch wars, from the grave errors of 
Fleurieu and others in the war of the American Revolution, the Russian 
dispersion of the Vladivostok squadron, and the same nation’s failure to 
effect, in time, a concentration in the Far East when everything showed 
that war would require it. The recent war affords him still more examples. 
The true prophylactic to these errors is, he indicates, exclusiveness of 
purpose. If the principal object be correctly selected and clearly defined, 
one will be on guard against the temptation to embark upon secondary 
objects except in so far as they, by their diversionary influence, may 
contribute towards producing superiority in the theatre where the decision 
is desired. 

Economy of Force is one of those principles which need clearing up, 
and the Admiral finds—as probably many of us have done—a difficulty in 
giving a precise definition of it. The clue, he suggests, is to be discovered 
in “‘ objectivity.”” What is it that we desire to do? The answer gives us 
our “ principal object.” On the positive attainment of that object we 
must expend our force to the utmost. Ecomony of force is therefore “‘ the 
economy effected at the expense of secondary objects in favour of the 
principal object.” The essential function of secondary forces is to assure 
the success of the main operations. It is for them so to act that those 
main operations are not hindered in their proceedings. In fine, the use 
of weak bodies which, by feints, diversions, alarms of every kind, contain 
larger forces and keep them away from the decisive theatre, is one of the 
most common and important forms of putting the doctrine of Economy 
of Force into practice. But this can only be done if the object is perfectly 
clear. 

One inevitable result of the want of clarity, is that, in the absence of 
a clear principal object, forces are scattered in pursuit of several, possibly 
unconnected, objects, whereby we get those indecisive campaigns and 
wasted efforts of which history records so many examples, even in recent 
times. How greatly this nice calculation of the minimum and adequate 
containing forces affects the course of campaigns Admiral Castex shows. 
Tourville underestimating it in 1693, when he left thirty-five ships to 
contain eighty ; the French staff overestimating it in their allocations 
to the safety of the Mediterranean transports in 1914 ; and the Japanese 
making a well balanced estimate in dealing with the Vladivostok squadron. 
In its technical interpretation, Nelson’s estimation of the strength for the 
containing force under his direct control is an example of a well calculated 
economy of force. The list can be added to indefinitely. 
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Admiral Castex makes an interesting comparison between the utilities 
of surface, submarine and air units in achieving economy of force by 
containing action. The peculiar qualities of the submarine make her 
particularly apt for this branch of strategy. She can work with a greater 
measure of independence than any other type; she causes considerable 
displacements of force to deal with her ; she can be spared from a theatre 
where tactical operations are designed, because her speed does not fit 
her for them; she cannot be rapidly transferred from one theatre to 
another. Aircraft, on the other hand, though they possess a certain 
degree of diversionary aptitude—as does every type of fighting vessel— 
are less suited for it on account of their dependence on bases and lack of 
endurance. Moreover, and not less important, they have considerable 
powers of tactical co-operation, and it is uneconomical to disperse such 
units. Readers will readily recognise how similar considerations affect the 
aptitude of large cruisers, small cruisers and armed vessels. 


While the chapters on the offensive contain the reasoning familiar to 
everyone in favour of the offensive, they explain, and expound it, with a 
wealth of example which brings home the lessons in a way that a mere 
didactic pronouncement is unable to do. The moral element, naturally, is 
strongly insisted upon, but the Admiral points out that there are many 
other factors which enter into the problem. The offensive in sea warfare, 
he observes, is more complex than on land for two reasons: there is a 
greater choice of objectives, and a greater diversity of means. 


He discusses the “minor counter offensive’ of trade attack in its 
three possible forms of surface, submarine and super-surface instruments. 
This chapter deserves the most careful reading. The Admiral argues that 
two principles govern this type of operation, by whatever material it is 
conducted : there must be liaison of both operation and arms; and the 
enemy armed forces must be the principal objective. 


While urging the necessity for an offensive form of war, Admiral 
Castex is no subscriber to the extreme theories of the Grandmaison school. 
Neither skill nor talent is indicated by treating the offensive as a trump 
which will win every trick; in fact, its use may be merely an outward 
expression of an inward inability to think out a situation. He cites 
examples of offensives conducted with insufficient means. It is assuredly 
a platitude that means must be sufficient, but how often we have seen 
commanders, presumably steeped in these platitudes which we call 
‘ principles,” commit that very mistake. 


Essential as the offensive is in the conduct of all war, a defensive 
is not unavoidable in sea watfare; but that, the Admiral points out, 
does not mean that a major strategical defensive must be conducted by 
passive means. Such a defensive should always aim at forcing an 
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enemy to reduce those concentrations which his initial, or a resultant, 
superiority has enabled him to effect, and make him expose himself to 
defeat in detail. He is by no means. blind to the difficulties of this form 
of warfare. It is easier, he frankly remarks, to enunciate the theory 
than to put it into practice. But the solid fact remains that it has 
been done on various occasions, and that to-day, with the great variety 
of instruments furnished by modern invention, the number of possible 
combinations is far greater than ever it was before. 

Commerce attack naturally attracts the eye at once as an effective 
counter-offensive, but it is not the only possible form of “ minor- 
counter-offensive.”” The Germans, he remarks, developed their methods 
of offence as war went on, from mere mining and submarine operations 
against us off our ports, and an expressed intention to sally out ifthe 
British approached the Bight, to the measure of trying to draw the 
British fleet into positions favourable for mining and submarine action. 
The change of policy was gradual. In its earlier stages it awaited 
opportunity ; in its later it created it—a difference as radical and 
important as that between a close blockade which keeps an enemy in 
port and Nelson’s open blockade, with baits like Mowbray’s squadron, 
to tempt him to sea. 

It is, however, in commerce attack most particularly that this form 
of counter-offensive finds its greatest scope—a point which those who 
imagine that freedom of the seas is merely a matter of making an 
agreement to immunise commerce would do well to recollect. What is 
essential, he repeats, is that it should form an integral part of the war 
plan, and not be regarded as something distinct and relegated to a 
separate department as questions connected with the attack and defence 
of commerce were relegated both by the Germans and by ourselves in 
the late war. Scheer, though he plainly saw this need, did not succeed 
in effecting an harmonious combination between the flotilla and the 
fleet ; but this, Admiral Castex considers, was due less to want of 
discernment than to want of means, his resources insufficiently admitting 
of both fleet and flotilla operating in sufficient strength simultaneously. 
Thus, principle is one thing: it indicates the need. If that be the 
guide, the means can be found; and those means were far from lacking 
in the German fleet. 

Surprise, which in our strategical terminology figures as a Principle 
of War, Admiral Castex enumerates as one of his Factors of Action ; 
the same view has been expressed by officers in discussions of the subject 
in this country. He has evolved a definition of strategical surprise, 
which consists, he suggests, in “‘ bringing forces from the place where 
they are to the place where it is desired to use them in a manner 
unexpected by the enemy.” This appears to omit “time” and 
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“ character.’’ The appearance of the battle cruisers at the Falklands 
was essentially an instance of strategical surprise, but it was not merely 
on the manner in which they were brought thither that the surprise 
depended. He gives examples of “‘ unexpected appearance,” in order 
to show the wide range of its possible variety—among them De Ruyter’s 
appearance at Solebay, which caught the Anglo-French fleet at anchor, 
d’Estaing’s arrival in North American waters in 1775, and, later, his 
appearance in the West Indies. But he calls attention to the fact that 
though surprise had in each of these latter cases been achieved, full 
advantage was not derived from the situation this created. He observes 
that this failure is not uncommon. The value of the “‘ surprise factor ” 
in technique was often thrown away in the last war. Instruments 
capable of effecting surprise were created, but their ‘‘ surprise-value ”’ 
was lost owing to premature disclosure or use before the means were 
adequate—submarine warfare against commerce, gas, the tank ; and he 
might have added the “‘Q” Ship; all these were brought into use in 
driblets. Heemphasizes a point not infrequently forgotten: the need, 
when developing a new instrument, simultaneously to develop its 
antidote, so that when the enemy—as undoubtedly he will—adopts the 
innovation, a defence against it exists. Thus we in this country 
developed the submarine out of all recognition before the war, but while 
so doing we made a most perfunctory examination of how to deal 
with it when our enemies would possess the same instrument. 


In the development of Surprise, he gives many examples to emphasize 
the importance of rapid movement, showing how large a part speed 
of execution may play ; though this, he is careful to observe, constitutes 
no argument for the excessive speeds characteristic of the recent policies 
of several nations. Secrecy links up with Surprise, and here he brings 
out a point which tends to escape observation ; namely, that Secrecy 
is not merely the passing concealment of an intention ; it is also the 
active misleading of an opponent. False instructions, false rumours, 
falsified movements have played probably as great a part in strategical 
surprise in war at sea as concealment of preparations. In this respect 
the total disregard of true secrecy in the preparation for the Dardanelles 
had one curious result ; it created, he says, an impression in the minds 
of a number of people, that preparations so openly made, on such a great 
scale, and announced with such an absence of reticence, must in reality 
be intended as a feint, and that the real blow would be struck elsewhere. 
The possibility of such action was, in actual fact, suggested at the time, 
but rejected. 


The new means by which information can be obtained and transmitted 
cuts both ways ; but, he suggests, principally as factors operating against 
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surprise. Aviation at sea is often spoken of as a necessity, because it 
enables a fleet to find its opponent. But this takes too one-sided an 
outlook ; it leaves out of account the fact that it also enables the 
opponent to be informed of the presence of the seeker. It may also 
contribute to annul the benefits of surprise, as the speed of movement 
may permit reinforcements to reach a threatened spot before the desired 
decision has been reached. 


The particular merit of this chapter is that it brings home how wide 
a field the word “surprise” in reality covers. One fundamental point 
can hardly fail to strike the reader. In its essence, what has surprise 
actually done in each and all of the many examples which Admiral 
Castex gives? The answer seems plain. It has contributed towards 
producing superiority—moral or physical—at the point at which the 
intended blow was to fall. Is not surprise therefore rather a ‘‘ factor in 
producing superiority ’’ than a Principle of war? Is not the Principle, 
as Jomini put it, to produce superiority at the objective point, and are 
not all those measures by which superiority is obtained—concentration, 
dispersion, economy of force, surprise—factors in producing it? I have 
heard this very ably argued by officers on various occasions, and it would 
seem to be the view taken by Admiral Castex. 


A chapter deals with the attack and defence of communications. 
The Admiral divides communications into two categories, military and 
economic, using the word ‘‘ economic”’ for want of a better expression 
to denote the supplies of national needs. For some countries, the United 
States and Russia in particular, these communications do not count 
for very much. Each is largely secured by its geographical position, 
and even if it were physically possible to isolate either, even partially, 
surrender would not be enforced. Other nations, however, and particularly 
some of the Europeans, depend upon their external communications ; 
but the degrees of dependence vary very widely. 


The organised fighting force at sea forms the backbone of all systems 
of offence and defence of communications. Thus, invariably, he remarks, 
there must simultaneously be two processes at work : that of endeavouring 
to overcome the enemy armed force—offensive ; and that of assuring 
the safety of both military and economic movements—defensive. But 
these cannot be treated separately. One reacts upon the other. There 
must be the closest interplay between them. Attack upon and defence 
of communications cannot be conducted either by treating the struggle 
for command as an abstraction, standing by itself, nor can war against 
lines of supply be envisaged as a separate campaign. It is due to a 
mistaken conception in that respect that there have been so many 
fiascos in war, of which he gives examples and analyses that bring the 
lesson home. 
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He observes a tendency to be hypnotised in this matter by the events 
of the late war at sea, during which maritime communications were 
seriously injured by submarines only. The circumstances were peculiar 
and must not be taken as precedents to govern future preparations. 
The small escorts which sufficed then to give defence in those conditions, 
would be quite powerless to meet the blows which surface forces could 
deliver, under different conditions. Another war may well find any of 
us in a position in which powerful concentrations of surface forces can 
operate against a convoy system. What follows in such circumstances 
he illustrates by the successive degrees of attack which are made. 
Concentrations of convoys increase, and concentrations of escorts, until 
in the end the effect is to bring about a battle. | Thus events in the North 
Sea repeated the experience of the French convoys which Anson and 
Hawke attacked. Attacks by single craft or vessels first lead to the 
necessity for convoy. Small escorts—like those for dealing with 
submarines—suffice in the initial stages. The enemy finds out the 
strength of the force, and the escorts are increased, until, as in the 
North Sea, they eventually consist of ships of force, cruisers, and flotillas. 
Very properly he remarks upon the tendency to establish a routine in 
escort work, and upon the danger of such routine, whether in dates of 
sailing or strength of escort. So soon as a routine begins, the problem 
of attack is vastly simplified. The North Sea convoys again afford an 
example. When they were begun the escorts were varied in strength ; 
but with the passage of time the tempting but baneful habit of routine 
came in, and so paved the way for Scheer’s attempt at a “‘ minor counter 
offensive’ in April, 1918. But for his overlooking some precautions, 
we might have lost four battleships on that occasion. 


The reference to the ‘‘ hypnotism ’’ which the submarine has produced 
has a peculiar interest for this country. We have seen our Government 
make a formal proposal to reduce our surface flotilla strengths if the 
submarine flotilla strength of other Powers are reduced, without any 
reference to the foreign surface flotillas. This deplorable proposal 
definitely contravened the fundamental principles of unity of operations 
and co-operation of arms; it contemned a vast range of experience 
from the war and the League of Augsburg up to the end of the last 
war in 1918. 

Admiral Castex’ latest work is a healthy stimulant to serious thought. 
It is a condemnation of doctrinairism. It shows naval war as an art, 
not as a problem to be solved by the application of ready-made formule 
and text-book clichés. It is a definite challenge to mental idleness and 
slipshod thinking. It should be widely read, and for that purpose an 
English translation is eminently desirable. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF THE ROYAL SCOTS 
(THE ROYAL REGIMENT) 


By LiEuT.-GENERAL SIR EDwarD A. ALTHAM, K.C.B., K.C.LE., C.M.G. 
Colonel, The Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment). 


many pages of their histories ; yet the story of the origin of nearly 

every one of them is simple, and can be stated in a few sentences. 
Of the Royal Scots alone can it be said that, while many pages and 
indeed volumes are needed to set forth fully their war records, the story 
of their origin, or rather origins, is in itself complex. It is in fact the 
story of the amalgamation of at least five regiments, each of which 
achieved in its earlier days separate fame, while one of these—the 
earliest—existed as a unit before the term ‘‘ regiment ’”’ as representing 
a definite military status was known to military history. 


‘i= exploits of every regiment in the British Army take up 


These various origins of the Royal Regiment were all Scotch in 
nationality, though gaining their first battle experience under five 
different foreign flags—Bohemian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish and French— 
before their final incorporation into one regiment and subsequent 
inclusion in the British Army. For historical purposes, however, these 
five forbears of the Royal Scots form two groups, the earliest learning 
its war experience and attaining its first fame entirely under the French 
flag, the second serving first separately under the other four foreign 
flags, and then being incorporated together into a Brigade—the famous 
Scots or Green Brigade—under the Swedish flag, with Gustavus Adolphus 
as its supreme commander-in-chief. 


The date of the origin of the first of these groups is so remote as to 
be shrouded in the mists of history, for the Royal Scots are undoubtedly 
the only living representative of the many bands of Scotch fighting men 
who crossed the seas to succour France throughout the middle ages. 
The first official history of the Royal Regiment published by the 
War Office in 1838, quotes the date of 882 as that on which Charles III, 
King of France, first instituted a personal bodyguard of twenty-four 
Scots. Louis IX, it is stated, had Scotch attendants while fighting as 
a Crusader. On his return to France, in 1254, he established a Scotch 
bodyguard a hundred strong, and this guard appears to have been 
continued by subsequent French sovereigns. 
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In the XVth century, France being in a dire position after Henry V 
of England’s victory at Agincourt, Scotch reinforcements, seven thousand 
strong, under the command of the Earl of Buchan, landed in France in 
the year 1421, and did good service at the Battle of Baugé, Buchan 
being appointed Constable of France. Five thousand additional Scotsmen 
were sent to France in 1424 under the Earl of Douglas, and from these 
various contingents the Scotch personal guard of the French sovereign 
was further strengthened and placed on a permanent footing. 


In 1590 a fresh Scotch contingent, organized in companies, was sent 
to France to assist Henry of Navarre, and for purposes of training and 
command were attached to the Scottish Archer Guard. Forty-five years 
later Louis XIII of France determined to raise these companies to the 
status of a regiment, and appointed Sir John Hepburn, a Scotch officer 
who had already attained a very high reputation in the Swedish service, 
to the command, conferring on him at the same time the rank of 
Mareschal de Camp in the French service. Hepburn proceeded to 
England and obtained from Charles I. a Royal Warrant granting 
permission to recruit I,200 men in Scotland, to complete the establishment 
of this new regiment. And it is in virtue of this warrant, raising its 
earliest forbear to the status of a regiment, that the Royal Scots are 
celebrating their tercentenary this year. 


But let us turn now to the regiment’s second group of forbears. 
These are four in number : (1) Gray’s regiment, raised in 1619 in Scotland 
for service in Bohemia under the Elector Palatine, the husband of 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I; (2) Mackay’s Highlanders, 
raised and trained in Scotland in 1626 under a Royal Warrant granted 
by Charles I. for the service of his uncle, King Robert of Denmark ; 
(3) and (4) Lumsden’s regiment and Stargate’s Corps, both Scotch units, 
presumably raised with the official sanction of the King of Scotland, 
granted in the same manner as in the case of Gray’s and Mackay’s. 


Gray’s regiment, in which Hepburn was granted his first commission, 
served with distinction in Bohemia and afterwards in Holland, on the 
retreat of the King of Bohemia to that country. It was transferred 
to the Swedish Army in 1628, Hepburn being promoted to the command. 
Mackay’s so greatly distinguished itself in the Danish service that its 
Colonel was raised by Charles I. to the peerage. It was subsequently 
transferred to the Swedish service, and there the four regiments were 
organized into the famous Green Brigade, Hepburn himself being 
promoted to the command. It was an extraordinary piece of good 
fortune that the body of Scotch soldiers, who a little later were to form 
the main portion of the Royal Scots, should thus have found itself after 
a year or two of fighting experience under the command of the greatest 
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soldier of that age, Gustavus Adolphus, and should have been launched 
on his greatest and final campaign against the German Papists. And 
of that good fortune the Brigade took full advantage, for the histories 
which record the splendid achievements of the Swedish King show 
clearly that these four Scotch units with Hepburn as their leader, 
achieved imperishable fame, especially in the ever memorable assault 
of Frankfort in March, 1631, and in the decisive battle of Leipzig in 
September of that year. 


Unhappily religious differences between Hepburn and the great 
King necessitated the former relinquishing the Swedish service and 
transferring, as we have already seen, to that of Louis XIII of France. 
But by extraordinary good fortune—good fortune at least for the 
descendants of the Scots Brigade—they were not long separated from 
Hepburn. Gustavus Adolphus died a soldier’s death at the battle of 
Liitzen. Bereft of their great King his army lost inspiration and, 
an alliance being concluded between Sweden and France, it was arranged 
that the Scots Brigade should be transferred to the latter’s service. 
Immediately on its arrival the remnants of the whole Brigade were 
amalgamated with Hepburn’s new Corps, the Regiment d’Hébron, and 
have remained united ever since. Thus Hepburn attained the unique 
privilege of commanding in war over eight thousand officers and men 
all of whom had been trained for and in war by himself, and all of whom 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage of the experience of success in war. 


So was brought about the final amalgamation of the regiment which 
became later the Royal Scots. But before its incorporation in the 
British service, it was to see much active campaigning and many another 
battle. Its first three Colonels, Sir John Hepburn, his nephew—George 
Hepburn, and Lord James Douglas were killed at the head of the 
regiment when leading it in action. In fact, it partook in the main 
fighting of the Thirty Years’ War right up to the end of that campaign. 
In 1651 it formed part of the French army detailed with a contingent 
of British troops sent by Cromwell, to attack the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, and captured Dunkirk. Curiously enough, another British 
contingent consisting of three Irish, three English and one Scotch unit, 
was serving on this occasion, under command of James Duke of York, 
on the Spanish side. 


But the sympathies of the regiment—Douglas’ Regiment, as it has 
come now to be called—were undoubtedly entirely with the Stuarts. 
In 1661, Charles II. having been restored to the throne, the regiment was 
loaned to him for a year to establish his position. Again, four years 
later, it was similarly loaned. The years 1672-5 saw the regiment 
campaigning under Marshal Turenne, once more on German soil, and 
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for its services in that campaign it received the special thanks of the 
King of France. In 1678 an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Holland threw doubt on the continuance of amicable relations between 
France and England, and it was mutually agreed by the two sovereigns 
that Douglas’ Regiment should be transferred permanently to the British 
service. The regiment was at once granted precedence by Charles II. 
as the first regiment of the line, and, in 1684, after the Tangier campaign, 
it was entitled The Royal Regiment. In 1812 this title was changed to 
the Royal Scots. During the XIXth century there were fluctuations 
between the older and the newer titles, varied by the interpolation of 
“ The Lothian Regiment ”’ by Mr. Cardwell in the ’eighties. His present 
Majesty was graciously pleased to combine the two great historical titles 
at the close of the late War. 


It is quite impossible in the space that can be spared in this JOURNAL 
to give even the briefest record of the Royal Scots’ campaigns and 
achievements in the field since its final transfer to the British service. 
But, seeing that the first of the battle honours recorded on its colours 
as earned under the British flag dates but from 1680, and that prior 
to that date the regiment had been privileged to take part in almost 
continuous campaigning for some sixty years, it may fairly be claimed 
that no other corps in the world can have experienced so continuously 
the test of war as the Royal Scots. 


One last word. The regiment has throughout been faithful to and 
served faithfully whatever sovereign and flag it was under. Yet political 
virus induced a certain school of historians to apply the term “ mutiny ”’ 
to the Royal Regiment’s loyalty to the Stuarts immediately after the 
revolution of 1688. Scotland, then a separate kingdom, had not pro- 
nounced in favour of Prince William of Orange. For a Scotch regiment, 
therefore, the English convention which summoned him to the throne 
had no constitutional force. Morally too, soldiers have nothing to do 
with revolutions. It is good, therefore, to quote from the 1838 official 
War Office “‘ Record of the First Foot ”’ the following statement : “‘ King 
William is reported to have repeatedly expressed his admiration of the 
firm loyalty and attachment evinced by the officers and soldiers of the 
Royal Regiment to their former sovereign when he was forsaken by 
almost every other person.”” William III. had in fact a soldier’s con- 
science, as well as a soldier’s brain. 





























TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF REGIMENTAL 
OFFICERS 


By Major R. L. SHERBROOKE, D.S.O., The Sherwood Foresters. 


to criticise existing regulations or the conditions under which regi- 

mental officers have served for many years, but merely to make certain 
suggestions regarding training in peace time and a re-distribution of duties 
and responsibilities throughout the battalion, adapted to present con- 
ditions of service in the infantry. 


I: making the following proposals it is not the intention of the writer 


These proposals aim, primarily, at giving increased responsibility and 
more varied training to young infantry officers. But they involve 
certain re-adjustments of the peace establishment of home service 
battalions, or regimental duties and extra-regimental employment which 
must affect more senior officers and N.C.O’s. The details of these suggested 
changes and their effects require, therefore, to be discussed in some detail. 


To begin with, if young officers are to be given better commands and 
a wider training, other activities and opportunities for higher military 
education must be sought for their seniors ; whilst the replacement of the 
subaltern platoon commander can only be affected by the appointment of 
sergeant platoon commanders. In time of peace there are more officers in 
an infantry compaiy than are actually required, a superfluity which at pre- 
sent is particularly noticeable when battalions are on reduced establish- 
ment. In addition, there are now in most regiments subalterns with eleven 
to fifteen years’ service still in command of platoons and captains with 
fourteen to seventeen years’ service who are not yet company commanders. 
There is a grave danger of these officers becoming stale and losing interest 
in their profession through lack of responsibility or any opportunity of 
making decisions and exercising initiative. 


To remedy such a state of affairs and to afford more variety in training 
and incentive to efficiency, the infantry officer requires earlier opportun- 
ities to hold an executive command or appointment, increased chance of 
training within his battalion and of extra-regimental employment and 
staff attachments. Further, by relieving the more senior of the company 
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officers of some of their company routine, more time should be provided 
for their higher military training and preparation for the Staff College 
examination, thus giving experience which would qualify them for staff 
employment on mobilization. 


In the Indian Army, the Navy, the Air Force ; in the artillery, the 
cavalry and the Corps of Signals, responsibility, command of small but 
tactically independent units, and direct touch with higher headquarters 
and directing staffs come very much sooner to young officers ; and with 
the best possible results ; but in a British infantry company the reverse 
is the case. With an establishment of three officers per rifle company, 
there would be more opportunity for the exercise of initiative and accep- 
tance of responsibility, while there would be created the possibility of a 
wider field of training for many keen subalterns who, after seven or more 
years service, ask more of their profession than the nominal command of 
a platoon of eight to fifteen men. 


Under our present scheme of organization for war there can be no 
question of a peace-time reduction in the number of officers in an infantry 
battalion because of mobilization requirements. Some other means must 
therefore be adopted for solving these problems. 


TheAppointment of Sergeant Platoon Commanders.—In most units three 
officers at a time can easily be spared for courses ; but the creation of, say, 
nine sergeant platoon commanders would further facilitate the provision of 
suitable officers for extra-regimental appointments as well as providing 
scope for a re-adjustment of regimental duties with a view to increasing 
efficiency and rendering the work of the regimental officer more interesting. 
Details of this proposed redistribution of duties are given in the Appendix 
at the end of this article ;' but some of these duties require further ex- 
planation. 


The Senior Major.—In many battalions the second-in-command, who 
is also the president of the regimental institute, has a task which rarely 
permits him to go on parade, and cannot be regarded as a suitable test of 
his abilities as a future battalion commander. In most regiments he is not 
even in command of the headquarter wing, and it is very rare that he can 
take any active part in, or have any personal responsibility for, the training 
of the battalion. He is, in fact, the chief accountant and administrative 
officer of the unit, and yet it is he who must command in the absence of the 
commanding officer. The very marked (post-War) increase in the ““Q”’ side 
of his work further prejudices the employment of the senior major,who, it 
is submitted, should have nothing to do with administration and accounts, 
and whose office work should be confined to the presidency of the quarterly 





1 See p. 351. 
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audit boards. Asan experienced and successful company commander, who 
has probably been to the Senior Officers’ School, he should be responsible 
to the commanding officer for the training of the officers and the battalion 
staff and specialists, and should be charged with the general supervision of 
the weapon training instruction given in the companies. He should take 
the younger officers in preparation for the Staff College examination, and 
in promotion classes ; he should be prepared to give lectures on certain 
subjects ; should conduct simple tactical exercises without troops and 
sand table schemes for junior officers and all N.C.Os. ; and, finally, should 
be the commanding officer’s principal assistant in the work of training the 
battalion. In spite of his seniority and position as second-in-command, no 
official or legal responsibility for the regimental funds that he now admin- 
isters can be placed upon him because, under King’s Regulations and 
Army Council Instructions, the commanding officer alone is held respon- 
sible for everything within the battalion, including a dozen or more 
accounts, many hundred pounds in cash, apart from pay and the large 
sums of money belonging to regimental funds. No one man can do this 
and train his officers and his battalion as well, so the administrative side 
is left to whoever happens to be senior Major, whether he is particularly 
fitted for the work or not, and without regard to the fact that he cannot 
be held legally responsible for the money and accounts that he handles. 
Most senior Majors dislike the regimental institute work and would infin- 
itely prefer the duty of training officers and N.C.O’s. where their knowledge 
and experience would be of far greater service to their battalions. From 
1915 to 1920 the writer tried such a system in three different battalions, 
and it was found to work with uniform success both on active service in 
France and subsequently, after the War, at home. 


The Battalion Administrative Officer.—In every regimental depot the 
considerable administrative work and accountancy is in the hands of the 
administrative officer, a Captain, who usually keeps the whole of the funds 
of the depot, including the officers’ and sergeants’ mess accounts and the 
pay, as well as doing other jobs such as messing officer and president of the 
regimental institutes. The same system could well be applied to battalions. 
The appointment could be made of two years’ duration and would provide 
a valuable administrative training for a succession of senior captains in 
addition to a change from their normal work of company command. 


The P.R.I., as he is known to-day, would thus disappear and his place 
would be taken by the administrative officer, who would in fact be the 
A. and Q. staff officer to the commanding officer. How much executive 
authority the A.O. should be allowed would depend entirely on the C.O. 
and upon the ability and experience of the A.O. himself ; but under post- 
War conditions the administrative problems have become so numerous 
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and important that decisions by the C.O. are required daily whether the 
officer in charge of administration is the second-in-command of the bat- 
talion or merely a Captain. 


With a staff officer for training and another for administration the 
C.O. would be free to supervise generally every department of his com- 
mand and would also have more time to do it in. The idea of appointing 
a Captain as acting P.R.I. or administrative officer was recently put into 
practice in India in a battalion in which the writer happened to be serving; 
it worked so well that it has been continued whenever the second-in- 
command has been required for other duties or has been on leave. 


As regards the subalterns, apart from the adjutant, the three most 
suitable officers would be selected for the three appointments on the head- 
quarters of the battalion? and, if it were found that the intelligence officer 
(and assistant adjutant) had not enough to do when the adjutant was 
doing duty, he could combine his duties with those of mess secretary for 
a period of, say, three months at a time. This change would leave nine 
subalterns at duty with the four companies in good and interesting execu- 
tive or administrative appointments, while it would make permanently 
available for courses, attachments, or extra regimental employment, one 
Captain and four subalterns, who, not being seconded and not being in 
receipt of extra duty pay, would cost no more than they do at present, 
besides being always available for recall in case of emergency. 


It is not suggested that every junior Captain or senior subaltern tem- 
porarily available should be sent on these attachments ; some regimental 
officers will never make staff officers ; others may not wish to leave their 
regiments and others, again, may be lazy and not too successful at their 
work. In an average battalion there might not be more than three Captains 
and six subalterns who would be suitable and desirous of selection for 
extra-regimental employment or staff attachment, and of these it might 
not be convenient to send away more than two or three at one time on 
account of the number of young officers under instruction. Such young 
officers with less than three years service would, of course, command 
platoons until they had thoroughly learned their duty. 


Both during and immediately after the War many battalion com- 
manders were strongly in favour of appointing selected N.C.Os. to the 
permanent command of all rifle platoons, not only on account of our 
appalling losses in young officers but also as an encouragement to the best 
sergeants in the battalion, to whom the prospect of early promotion would 
prove an additional incentive towards obtaining a Ist class Certificate of 
Education. It is not suggested that the sergeant platoon commander 
should be made a warrant officer 2nd Class, or that he should be senior to 





1 Note.—See Appendix on page 351. 
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the Company Quarter-Master Sergeant, but that a new rank, senior to that 
of Sergeant should be created with which would go an increase in pay of 
6d. per diem for all sergeant platoon commanders holding a 1st class 
Certificate of Education. When he is really good, the British N.C.O. is the 
salt of the earth, and yet we give our warrant officers and sergeants far less 
authority and responsibility than fall to the lot of equivalent N.C.Os. in 
the French, German, Austrian or Yugoslavian armies. If the nine best 
sergeants in the three rifle companies held the rank of platoon commander, 
it would increase the efficiency of some units by providing every rifle 
platoon with a trained, experienced and permanent commander. 


It isnot suggested that a N.C.O. platooncommander would be more 
successful than a good subaltern, but merely that from the point of view of 
continuity of system and method of training, as well as knowledge of the 
men, it is better to have a thoroughly good senior sergeant as platoon 
commander for a year or more, than a succession of two, three or even 
four commanders who may be junior second-lieutenants or young N.C.Os., 
and of whom none may remain long enough in command to gain a know- 
ledge of their men or to carry through a complete training season. Further, 
there are many matters of interior economy, inspections and routine 
duties that could be carried out just as well by N.C.Os., leaving the 
officers of the company more time for study and higher training. Finally, 
under this suggested re-organization, the subaltern would have the satis- 
faction of feeling that his superior training and intelligence were being 
put to a better use. 


The position of the machine-gun company is rather different, and no 
change in its establishment is suggested, although the latest reduction (in 
peace) to two machine-gun platoons and the possible future provision of a 
double-purpose automatic weapon in place of the Vickers gun will, pre- 
sumably, put the machine-gun company on the same basis as the three 
rifle companies as regards officers ; so here again it should be possible to 
find another ‘‘spare’’ officer, perhaps a Captain, for extra-regimental 
employment. 

It has been said that these proposals might destroy the spirit that used 
to be inculcated by the system of the young officer and his men growing 
up together but, unfortunately, the idea behind this criticism is no longer 
applicable. Owing to the reduction in establishments, calls for drafting, 
promotion, employ, inter-company and depot postings, transfers to the 
Army Reserve and discharge, it is unusual for more than four or five men 
of a platoon in a home service battalion to be in it more than a year. It is 
very rare that the identity of a platoon commander does not change at 
least twice during that period. Amongst the men of a platoon in a foreign 
service unit, there is certainly less change but the officer question remains 
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the same as at home because of long leave, sickness and the increased 
number of unseconded staff and extra regimental appointments that have 
to be filled temporarily by regimental officers. 


In the Great War, the casualties amongst officers imposed new and 
heavy responsibilities on young N.C.Os., many of whom were without 
previous experience or training as platoon commanders, yet these young 
sergeants and corporals invariably rose to the occasion. From 1916 on- 
wards the writer rarely had more than eight officer platoon commanders 
in action at any one time. 


The present training system of the Army seeks to provide oppor- 
tunities for everyone to carry out the duties of the next higher rank, and 
the creation of the sergeant platoon commander would be a further step 
in the same direction, because the experience of executive command gained 
in peace would go far towards creating a reserve of efficient company 
commanders for war. 


It may be said that a unit might experience difficulty in producing 
enough good and fully trained N.C.Os. to replace the nine.sergeants 
required to command platoons but, thanks to the greatly improved stan- 
dard of education and methods of military instruction, there are now to 
be found plenty of young soldiers with three years’ service fit for pro- 
motion to the rank of corporal. At least 5 per cent. of the recruits now 
being enlisted make excellent lance-corporals after less than eighteen 
months training. During the Great War it was the frequent experience 
of battalion commanders to go into action with their companies and 
platoons, commanded by officers and N.C.Os. possessing less than two 
years’ service, and there is no reason why a good N.C.O. with tive years’ 
service in a well trained company should not make an efficient platoon 
sergeant. This potential difficulty need not, therefore, be over emphasized, 
in spite of the fact that 50 per cent. of the sergeants and sergeant platoon 
commanders would go to the Reserve after their seven years colour service. 
On the other hand, it would be necessary to increase the number of full 
N.C.Os. in a battalion and it would certainly be advisable to give an 
extra 6d. per diem command pay to the nine sergeant platoon commanders 
if in possession of a Ist class Certificate of Education. These men, once 
appointed, should not be available for posting away from their platoons 
for at least two years, except on promotion. 


Extra Regimental Employment and Staff Attachment.—Having released 
four or more officers per battalion for higher military training and un- 
seconded attachments, the question now arises how best to employ them, 
apart from attendance at ordinary courses of instruction. The following 
are some suggestions :— 

(i) Attendance at a Junior Officers’ School for a five months’ 
course ; 
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(ii) Attachment for varying periods to divisional or brigade staffs ; 


(iii) Attachment to individual commanders or senior staff officers 
occupying appointments in which an attached officer could 
usefully be employed and instructed. Under this heading 
come all Territorial brigade commanders who, for eleven 
months in the year, have no staff officers at all, and under 
whom the attached officers would gain a valuable knowledge 
of the Territorial Army and how to handle it; to military 
attachés in certain capitals who, during the training season, 
have an abundance of work ; to single-handed staff officers, 
such as the staff captain for embarkation at Southampton. 

(iv.) Attachment to foreign armies, or to learn foreign languages 
and thus qualify for liaison duties ; 

(v.) To work with the traffic departments of railway companies for 
instruction in railway transport duties, and to motor works 
for a complete course in upkeep and repairs to military motor 
vehicles ; 

(vi.) Attachment to the Royal Navy and to the Royal Air Force 
in far greater numbers than is now customary ; 

(vii.) To the Universities for courses of study of various kinds ; 

(viii.) To the regimental depots for periods of two or three months to 
learn how recruits are trained, how Territorial courses are 
managed and how various regimental institutions are con- 
ducted ; 

(ix.) Longer and more frequent periods of leave for the study of 
foreign languages as well as for special preparation for the 
Staff College examination. 


During his first four or five years’ service the young officer should learn 
thoroughly his company and regimental duties, attend all obligatory and 
at least one voluntary course and pass for promotion. To qualify for 
attachments (ii), (viii) and (ix) he should have at least five years’ service, 
whilst the employments enumerated under the first five headings should 
be kept for officers with from seven to seventeen years service. 


After his sixth year’s service it is suggested that every suitable and 
available officer should be offered an attachment or temporary extra- 
regimental employment under one of the first five headings, and that such 
opportunities should come roughly after every two years of unbroken 
regimental duty. 


It is possible that certain commanding officers may object to this 
proposal on the grounds that they already have difficulty in filling 
vacancies on existing courses ; but, both during the War and afterwards, 
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in India, it was proved that battalions could, if necessary, exist quite well 
for months at a time with fourteen or fifteen officers. Complaints of this 
kind may sometimes be traced to reasons of a non-military nature ; 
however a passing inconvenience of this sort is an excellent preparation 
for active service when commanding officers see most of their best officers 
taken away for staff duties, while half the remainder become casualties in 


every major action. 

The Creation of Junior Officers’ Schools—Schools or courses of this 

_ description exist in the American, French and other European Armies, and 
during the Great War our own junior staff courses fulfilled much the same 
purpose. The object of these schools would be to :-— 

(a) Give regimental officers a fairly comprehensive course in 
military subjects and junior staff duties ; 

(6) Select from the more outstanding students those specially 
suitable for subsequent admission to the Staff College ; 

(c) Increase co-operation and liaison between the several arms of 
the Service and the Royal Air Force by bringing together, and 
instructing under one roof, forty or fifty young officers of the 
artillery, engineers, cavalry, signals, infantry and Air Force; 
two thirds of the vacancies being allotted to the infantry 
and one third between the remaining arms and departments. 

(d) Create a reserve of partially trained junior staff officers avail- 
able for immediate employment on mobilization ; 

(e) Bring to the lives of regimental officers a welcome break in 
their company and routine duties ; to encourage those who 
have not been nominated for the Staff College examination to 
take an interest in reading and in matters outside their own 
regiments, thus qualifying for future extra-regimental employ- 
ment. 

Apart from these far-reaching results, the creation of a Junior Officers’ 
School would eventually react directly upon the General Staff because 
admission to the school being by commanding officers’ nomination only, 
as opposed to competitive examination, the best all-round type of regi- 
mental officer would stand the chance of obtaining from the impartial 
staff of instructors at the Junior Officers’ School, a recommendation for 
a bonus of, say, 25 per cent. in the marks of the competitive examination 
for the Staff College. 

In framing their final reports the commandant and staff, composed of 
Staff College graduates, would consider many things besides the actual 
number of marks gained in the various examinations, written and oral, 
which the students would be required to pass; also such qualities as 
initiative, rapidity of decision, leadership, energy, powers of observation, 
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general character, intelligence, temperament, tact, fondness for games and 
sports would be allotted marks in proportion to their importance. Thus, 
students obtaining a “D’’ for all round efficiency, hard work and the 
possession of military qualities should have added to their marks in the 
Staff College examination a bonus sufficient to ensure their admission to 
Camberley. By this means the category from which successful candi- 
dates are now drawn would be enlarged and many first class officers who 
cannot do themselves justice in written examinations would feel that the 
door to staff appointments and advancement was not finally closed to 
them. 


To include the many important subjects and to obtain the best results, 
whilst avoiding the danger of cramming or overworking the students, the 
course should last twenty weeks with a break of a week in the middle. 
This would permit the commandant and his instructors to get to know 
the students well and would provide sufficient time to include a course in 
French or German, visits to aerodromes and tank centres, and attendance 
at brigade and divisional manceuvres. During brigade or divisional train- 
ing junior regimental officers see very little beyond their own companies, 
and an opportunity of viewing the ensemble of a combined operation 
would constitute most valuable training. With two courses a year and a 
week at the end of each for correcting final papers and preparing detailed 
reports on the students, there would still be left eight weeks per annum 
for leave for the staff. It is suggested that this leave period should fall 
between December Ist and January 31st. 


Regimental Duty between periods of Staff Employment.—Under existing 
regulations a p.s.c. officer is supposed to return to his unit for one year 
before becoming eligible for another staff appointment. Yet this order is 
frequently ignored, and when a good regimental officer becomes a Staff 
College graduate and does well in his first staff appointment, except for 
two or three visits of six to nine months duration—spread over the next 
ten or fifteen years—his services are virtually lost to his regiment until he 
becomes a second-in-command or a commanding officer. Staff College 
trained officers, obviously, must be given staff appointments, but when 
there are so many #.5.c. officers and, comparatively, so few staff appoint- 
ments, why should not every staff officer be obliged to return to his unit 
and there render valuable services to his regiment by helping to educate 
his brother officers and train the battalion. Presumably, officers are trained 
at the Staff College for three reasons ; to make an efficient staff, to help to 
train the Army and to form a highly educated nucleus from which higher 
commanders will eventually be chosen. But why is so little of that time 
given to helping in the training of their own brother officers and men ? 
What an assistance to a C.O. is the continuous presence in his battalion of a 
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p.s.c. officer, either as second-in-command, company commander, or even 
junior captain. What an excellent opportunity for conducting battalion 
or garrison promotion and Staff College classes, and what a difference such 
officers should make to the resultsobtainedin theStaffCollege examination. 
At present a .s.c. officer doing regimental duty feels that he is losing a 
higher rate of pay that is his by right of conquest, and, that if married, he 
cannot take a house because he will probably obtain another staff appoint- 
ment in something under a year. Why not state that he will spend two 
years with his unit and give him an increased rate of proficiency or extra 
duty pay ? Although not in a staff appointment his superior knowledge and 
training would be of great value to his regiment and therefore to the 
Service ; he should be well worth 4s. od. per diem extra duty pay (Is. 6d. 
already granted, plus 2s. 6d. per diem). In every other European army a 
wide gulf is fixed between staff and regimental officers, and there is real 
risk of this happening in our own Army. If the #.s.c. man comes back 
often enough and stays long enough with his regiment, this danger will 
cease to exist. 

By the beginning of 1915, there were very few .s.c. officers available 
for grade II appointments ; and by 1918 70 per cent. of the brigadiers and 
grade I staff officers of the British Army were not .s.c. This shows what 
regimental officers can do, if they get the chance, even without the very 
real advantage of the two years’ course at the Staff College. By means of 
a Junior Officers’ School many ambitious and able young officers who, for 
one reason or another cannot expect to get to Camberley, would become 
noted for staff employment on mobilization and, in the future, for ad- 
vancement in their regiments. 

The Cost.—Eliminating British infantry units paid for by the Govern- 
ment of India there are some eighty battalions that would be affected by 
these five proposals, and it is estimated that the increase in the Army vote 
caused by their adoption would be approximately £20,000 p.a. distributed 
as follows :— 


Proposali .. - Nil 
Proposal ii—More N. C. Os. and 6d. per diem per S.P. C. £3,000 
Proposal iii—travelling expenses only . sip . £1,000 
Proposal iv—After the necessary sthenitiaiie to the 

selected barrack buildings have been made.. .. £13,000 
Proposal v—zs. 6d. per diem additional staff pay for 

p.s.c. officers at regimental duty .. P a £2,000 
Service of loan and unforeseen expenses, 5 per cent... £1,000 


Total .. ga ¥ sie £20,000 
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These figures are probably in excess of what might actually be required 
per annum; no allowance, however, has been made for alterations to 
buildings, as this cost cannot be estimated until suitable barracks have 
been selected. 


Any proposal which involves extra cost is wont to be viewed askance 
in these days; but it can be claimed that in this case, at any rate, the 
estimated expenditure is very small compared to the increased efficiency 
which the suggested system would promote. Moreover, the author has 
elaborated in detail a scheme whereby the Army could provide for itself 
the necessary funds to meet such expense—but “‘ that is another story.”’ 


APPENDIX. 


The peace establishment of a home service battalion consists of :— 
I Lieutenant-Colonel 
3 Majors 
6 Captains 
6 Subalterns 

I Adjutant 
I Quartermaster 


28 Officers. 


It is proposed that these should be re-distributed as follows :— 


I Lieutenant-Colonel .. Commanding Officer 

I Major (2nd i/c) .. 5 Battalion S.O. for Training 

2 Majors .. ee aa Company Commanders. 

I Captain . a Jae Battalion Administrative Officer 

I Captain . ois fe O.C., H.Q. Wing ; Messing Officer and Battalion 
Education Officer 

2 Captains. . wa a Company Commanders 

I Captain . nis pa 2nd i/e M.G. Company 

I Captain .. vis its Spare: available E.R. Employment, etc. 

I Adjutant van ns Captain or Subaltern. 

I Subaltern ba oa Signal Officer and Administrative Duties, H.Q. 
Wing 

I Subaltern dix Intelligence ; Asst. Adjutant (Mess Secretary) 

3 Subalterns me a 2nd i/c three Rifle Companies 

3 Subalterns + mM With M.G. Company 

3  *Subalterns “ai ie Platoon Commanders in three Rifle Companies. 

4 Subalterns ae oy Spare: available E.R, Employment or at- 


tachment and courses. 

* Note.—One of these 3 Platoon Commanders would also be Battalion Transport 
Officer and another Anti-Gas Officer, whilst the third would probably be very 
recently joined and still under instruction in W.T. and Company Duties. 
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SUMMARY 

With Battalion Headquarters With the Four Companies 
Lieutenant-Colonel 2 Majors 
Major 3 Captains 
Captains 9 Subalterns 
Subalterns 9 Sergeant Platoon Commanders 
Adjutant 
Quartermaster 
Officers 14 Officers 


Extra-Regimenial Employment or on Courses and Spare. 
Captain 
Subalterns TOTAL :— 
Officers ne y2 
Officers Sergt. Platoon Commanders 
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THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 
By R. P. Manarry. . 

On Wednesday, 18th January, 1933, at 3 p.m. 

Lorp BLANESBURGH, G.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: My task is very easy; it is to introduce both the Lecturer, 
Mr. Mahaffy, and the subject of his lecture, the Statute of Westminster. At this 
particular moment in world affairs the Statute of Westminster is of great impor- 
tance, because it marks an epoch in the development of our Empire. Therefore 
we have before us a most interesting subject which will be dealt with by a most 
competent Lecturer. 


LECTURE. 


HE shortest description that can be given of the Statute of 

Westminster is that it is an Act of Parliament, passed in 1931, 

whereby certain proposals that were agreed upon at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 received confirmation and were given a legal form. 
The Act has only twelve sections. Nevertheless it is a Law of the first 
importance in that it concerns every citizen of that part of the Empire 
which is now called the British Commonwealth of Nations. This 
Commonwealth, we must remember, has seven members only ; our own 
country—including Northern Ireland—and the six Dominions, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfoundland, and the part of 
Ireland called the Irish Free State. Upon the rest of the Empire— 
India, the great Imperial territories in Africa, the West Indies, and the 
colonies in the Pacific and the Mediterranean—the Statute has no effect 
at all. 


In order to understand the Act we must look for a moment into the 
recent past. It isnot necessary to refer at any length to the proceedings 
of the Imperial Conferences which took place between 1887 and 1917, 
because they did not deal with the subject. At first these Conferences 
were concerned with such matters as steamship and cable services. In 
1902, the subject of co-operation in time of war was debated; yet the 
record of that Conference does not reveal any grounds for saying now 
that the memorable rush of the Empire to help the Mother Country 
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which took place when war broke out in 1914, might have been expected. 
But by 1917 that great event had brought to the great territories 
overseas a realization of their partnership in the Empire, together with 
a new sense of its importance. When the Imperial War Cabinet! was 
founded in 1917, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, and Newfoundland 
were represented while Australian representatives were only absent 
because events at home prevented their participation. As Sir Robert 
Borden said of this Council, ‘“ We meet on terms of equality under the 
presidency of the Foreign Minister of the United Kingdom. We meet 
as equals, each nation having its voice upon questions of common 
concern. Each preserves unimpaired its perfect authority.” 


In 1917 a resolution was passed at the Imperial Conference calling 
for a “‘ full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the 
Empire, and it recommends that the rights of the Dominions and of 
India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and foreign relations be 
recognised.’’ This, however, was merely a suggestion for future con- 
ferences. No actual work towards its realization could be undertaken 
at that time. The Imperial War Cabinet met again and sat for many 
weeks in the summer of 1918 ; and at this meeting affairs which were not 
purely military were discussed. It was arranged that the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominions should have the right of direct communication with the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 


The Treaty of Versailles officially recognised the right of the 
Dominions to be separately represented in the Council of Nations on a 
footing formally equal to that of any other States, or the Mother 
Country. Four Dominions were contracting parties in the Treaty and 
of these Australia, New Zealand and South Africa received mandates 
from the League of Nations quite independently of the Mother Country. 
In 1923 the new Dominion of the Irish Free State took part in the 
Imperial Conference, while in 1924 His Majesty, on the recommendation 
of the Irish Free State Government, appointed an Irish Free State 
Ambassador to Washington. In 1927, on the advice of the Canadian 
Government, His Majesty also appointed a Canadian Ambassador to the 
United States. Indeed, since 1926 there has been a great increase in 
these envoys. Canada is now represented at Washington, Tokio and 
the Hague; the Irish Free State also has three Ambassadors, while the 
United States are represented at Dublin, Ottawa and Cape Town; 





1 The Imperial War Cabinet was a Cabinet with no Premier, although the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain presided. It possessed no executive power; it 
could only recommend a course of action to the various Governments. It must 
be admitted, however, that opinion differed on the latter point. 
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Japan, France and Australia are also represented at Ottawa. Most of 
these appointments have been made since the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. 


The Committee of that Conference on Inter-Imperial relations evolved 
the so-called Balfour Declaration, which in one wide sentence expresses 
the position from the legal, the historical, and the political point of view. 
This Conference, indeed, left foreign relations in the background and was 
concerned mainly with the domestic affairs of the Commonwealth. The 
whole Conference adopted the Committee’s Report, which said that nothing 
would be gained by attempting to lay down a constitution for the Empire 
which is not like any other political organization. The position and 
relations of the group of self-governing communities which form the: 
British Commonwealth of Nations were, however, defined as follows :-— 


“They are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one another 
in any aspect of their domestic or international affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


The Conference of 1926 made several other important recommenda- 
tions. These concerned the Royal title, communications between the 
Dominions, and the exercise of the Royal power in the Dominions on the 
direct advice of the Cabinet in the Dominions unfiltered through the 
Dominions Office. But these points are not relevant to the immediate 
purpose of this lecture. It was the formula quoted above which gave 
the lawyers a foundation upon which to work. Given the principle of 
equal rank, we lawyers had to see what were the laws on our Statute 
Book, and what were the decisions of our Judges, which stood in the way 
of its realization, and then make proposals for the requisite amendments. 
For this purpose a Conference on Dominion Legislation was held in 
London late in 1929 which worked out a number of conclusions. These, 
so far as legal amendment could achieve such an end, produced the 
result that had been disclosed in 1926 as the objective. Indeed, the 
wording of the Statute follows with small modification the recommenda- 
tions of the 1929 Conference which were approved and adopted at the 
Imperial Conference of 1930. It was resolved, however, in 1930 that 
the provisions of the draft Statute so approved should be laid before the 
Parliaments of the Dominions. They were to be asked to approve these 
by resolutions, so that the Government of the United Kingdom should 
place them in the form of a Bill before the Imperial Parliament. 
Approval was given by the Dominion Parliaments at different dates, 
but in many cases with reservations which I shall mention later. 
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We who watched this development from our courts and chambers 
knew that, if once the equality of the Dominions with the Mother 
Country were recognised and established in form, certain things would 
have to be done in order to give legal effect to such recognition. The 
Statutes of the British Parliament and the recorded decisions of the 
Judges stood on our shelves, and we had spent years in getting to learn 
as many of them as we could. Consequently we knew that they con- 
tained much which could not be reconciled with this new Declaration of 
Equality, and those of us who make it a business to know what we call 
Constitutional Law could point to the particular items in these books 
on which the hand of the reformer must now get to work. 


The five larger members of the Commonwealth outside Britain 
to-day—except the Irish Free State—had at different times been granted 
the right to hold Parliaments of their own. The Canadian Parliament 
dates from 1867, when the Dominion of Canada was instituted, although, 
of course,legislative bodies had existed in the various provinces long 
before that date. In Australia the various states which were united 
in 1900 had possessed Parliaments long before that year. New South 
Wales and Victoria had had their Parliaments set up by Acts passed 
in London in the 1850’s, although there was no Federal Parliament for 
Australia till r901. South Africa was made into a single government 
and called the Union of South Africa in 1909 by an Act which gave 
His Majesty power to declare that the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange River Colony should be united into one 
legislative union under a single government, to be called the Union of 
South Africa. New Zealand was in its early days a dependency of New 
South Wales; but in 1852, by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, she was 
empowered to elect a Parliament of herown. Newfoundland, our oldest 
colony, obtained similar power by a number of Proclamations, by Acts 
and Commissions, as well as by Instructions to the Admirals who were 
always Governors of that colony. The Irish Free State was created by 
two Acts of Parliament of 1922, but before these were passed a so-called 
“Treaty” was signed on her behalf by individuals who claimed to represent 
her and by the British Prime Minister and some of his colleagues. This 
is the only case when the grant of a constitution was preceded by what 
was called a Treaty, a word which connotes that those who are parties 
to it have equal standing. In every other case the powers granted 
to the various parts of the King’s dominion were granted as willing 
concessions to subjects who were strong enough to stand alone and had a 
large number of educated and competent citizens fit in all ways to govern. 


These grants of legislative power had always been limited in one 
particular way. The power given was a power to make laws “ for the 
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peace, order, and good government ’’ of this or that territory, provided 
that no such laws were repugnant to the law of England. The limitation 
has been expressed in different ways, in some cases more clearly than 
in others. In the New Zealand Constitution Act of 1852 we have it 
that the new Parliament may make laws “ for the peace, order and 
good government of New Zealand so that the same be not repugnant 
to the laws of England.’’ Newfoundland stands in the same category. 
In the Constitution Act of Victoria the power given is to make laws 
“‘in and for Victoria in all cases whatever’”’; in New South Wales 
“to make laws for the peace, welfare and good government of the said 
colony in all cases whatever.” 


The limiting words in the New Zealand and Newfoundland Acts 
were a repetition of the much older grants to the companies trading 
in North America which afterwards developed into Colonies and later 
into States, and were modelled on, or taken from, old Charters given by 
the King to the Merchant Guilds of England in the Middle Ages, whose 
descent can be traced to models prepared in the days of Imperial Rome. 
But, whatever the actual words of limitation, it was held in early times 
by Judges both here and in the Colonies that the legislative bodies 
established in this way were never invested with full and absolute 
legislative power. This remained in the Parliament of England and 
could be exercised by it alone. Any colonial law, which was repugnant 
to the rules not made amongst us by Act of Parliament but which by 
long custom and acceptance are binding on all of us and are called the 
“common law of England,’’ and any colonial law, which was repugnant 
to an actual Statute of England, was for that reason alone held to be 
invalid as beyond the powers of the legislature which enacted it. On 
several occasions in the early history of the Colonies, particularly in 
South Australia, the Courts had insisted on this doctrine and, acting on 
it, had set aside laws made by the Parliament of the State. Many 
complaints were heard, and in 1865 the Imperial Parliament devised a 
partial remedy. An Act was passed here at Westminster in that year 
called the ‘‘Colonial Laws Validity Act,’’ which declared that no law 
made by a Colonial legislature should be condemned in this way because 
it was repugnant to the common law of England, but only if it were 
repugnant to some provision of a British Act of Parliament. The Act 
of 1865, as you see, was passed to enlarge, not to restrict, the area of 
legislative power which was marked out for Colonial legislatures by 
their charters. In effect, however, it preserved prohibition in part ; 
and that prohibition has long been felt by certain public men and lawyers 
as not consistent with the position and dignity to which the larger 
colonies have in course of time attained. This prohibition is now 
removed. 
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Another rule or doctrine was evolved by the Judges from the 
wording of these grants. This was that the laws made by oversea 
Parliaments had no effect outside the area of the place in which they 
were made. It is not difficult to see how the Judges arrived at this 
conclusion. We read in the Constituting Acts that laws could be made 
in and for Victoria, or in and for New Zealand. When they came up 
for interpretation the Judges, founding themselves on the views which 
had been taken as to local by-laws made by boroughs in England, 
declared early that the laws made by these new oversea bodies had the 
same limitation of operation. Outside the area of New South Wales a 
law made by the Parliament of that country was held to have no more 
force than a by-law as to streets or buildings made, let us say, by the 
Corporation of York or Bristol. 


In addition to these general restrictions which followed from the 
interpretation of the words used by the Crown or Parliament when it 
gave the Colonies power to make laws, there were two specific limita- 
tions, directly imposed by our Parliament, which I must now mention. 
Both refer to maritime commerce. I believe the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1894 is the longest Act in the Statute Book. It has 741 sections, 
and governs for the whole Empire all matters of registration of ships, 
use of the flag, engagements and discharge of seamen, food and health, 
discipline, passenger and emigrant ships, casualties, rights and obliga- 
tions of shipowners in regard to carriage and delivery of cargoes, wrecks 
and salvage, lighthouses, and other matters. Most of the Act is 
declared in it to apply to the whole of the King’s territories. Tucked 
away at the end of it we find two sections (Nos. 735 and 736) which 
provide that Colonial legislatures may indeed repeal the Act (except 
the part relating to emigrant ships), but that the Act which does so 
cannot receive immediate assent by the Governor. It cannot take effect 
until a Royal Proclamation approving it is made in the Colony. 
Section 736 gives the Colonial legislatures a power to regulate coasting 
trade in their waters, but it contains a similar provision securing a 
suspension of the Act until it has been considered and approved by the 
Crown at home. It forbids a Colonial legislature to do anything which 
shall favour ships registered in the Colonies as compared with British 
ships registered elsewhere. 


Another curious restriction had been imposed on the Colonial Courts 
by an Act called the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act passed in 1890. 
Before that date Admiralty Courts sat in the Colonies by virtue of 
Commissions issued by the Lords of the Admiralty, and so were apart 
from the King’s Courts. In 1890 this was changed, and the Colonies 
were given power to set up Admiralty Courts of their own, but only 
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with those limited powers which the Admiralty Court in London possessed 
in 1890. And again, the Acts which did this had to be reserved for 
approval by the Crown—which of course was not given without the 
advice of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The result was that 
the Parliaments of the Colonies could never set up Admiralty Courts of 
their own at all without referring to the Secretary of State for approval, 
and, even if this were granted, they could never enlarge the sphere of 
jurisdiction of those Courts beyond the area in which the English Courts 
of Admiralty exercised jurisdiction in 1890. Since 1890 we in England 
have given large additional powers to what is now the Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice, but, in the Dominions, the Courts 
of Admiralty stood still—frozen as it were at the point at which they 
stood in 1890 without possibility of enlargement or development. 


Let me take three concrete cases to show how the shoe pinched. 
We have in England a law against bigamy, and any British subject 
who commits bigamy can be tried at the Central Criminal Court or on 
circuit, wherever the first and wherever the second marriage was con- 
tracted. All that is necessary is to prove the two marriages and that 
the first wife or husband was alive when the person charged married 
again. The offence is committed, of course, in the place where the 
second marriage, or so-called marriage, takes place, and it does not 
matter to us if it takes place in Dakota or California. If only we can 
catch the offender and prove the two marriages, the fact that the second 
marriage took place outside England does not matter at all. It was on 
these grounds that Lord Russell came to be convicted here, though his 
second marriage took place in the United States. On the other hand, 
a New Zealand soldier, who was married in his own country, seized the 
opportunity of leave in England to marry an English girl. When he 
got back to New Zealand he was charged with bigamy, but, as the 
offence (the second marriage) had been committed in England, the 
Courts of that country had to confess themselves unable to try or 
convict him. The charge must be for a breach of the New Zealand 
Act against bigamy, and that Act had no force outside New Zealand; 
therefore he had committed no offence against it. 


So far as the merchant shipping question is concerned, no case has 
come before the Privy Council here which illustrates the difficulty. The 
Australian Constitution gives the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
power to make laws about trade and inter-state commerce, and this 
is declared to include shipping and navigation. But when, in 1926, 
that Parliament was considering an amendment of the navigation laws, 
certain members desired to insert provisions which would give privileges 
to some British ships only, namely those manned by white labour. 
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It was necessary to point out to them that this proposal could not be 
accepted and put into the Bill. 


The inability of the Canadian Court of Admiralty to hear and 
determine a claim for breach, while at sea a charter-party breach of a 
contract to carry goods by sea—was illustrated by two cases which 
came before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1927. I 
will give the facts in one case only. Some Canadian merchants had 
embarked their merchandise on a British owned ship. The contract 
was to take it by an agreed route from Vancouver to Yokohama. The 
merchants alleged that the captain of the ship had broken this agree- 
ment by deviation from the agreed route, and when the ship came again 
into port they arrested her and served a writ claiming damages upon 
her. The owners of the vessel moved the local court to set aside the 
writ and warrant for arrest on the ground that the Canadian Court of 
Admiralty had no jurisdiction to try the case. The local Judge was 
against the owners, but the Supreme Court of Canada and the Privy 
Council: both disagreed with him, holding, as I have said, that the 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty have no power beyond that which our 
Court of Admiralty had in 1890. This decision was unwelcome in 
Canada, and the law which compelled the English Courts to give it was 
subjected to some criticism. 


We are now in a position to read with understanding the brief but 
highly important provisions of the Statute of Westminster. 


I. The title of Dominion is given to Australia, South Africa, the 
Irish Free State, and Newfoundland; and confirmed to Canada and New 
Zealand. 


In passing, let me say that the term or name “ Dominion ’”’ had been 
given to the three provinces of Canada—Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick—when they were united into a Federal Community in 1867. 
At that time it was suggested that we should adopt the title “ the 
Kingdom of Canada,’”’ but the suggestion was not approved; I believe 
Lord Derby, who was then Prime Minister, thought that certain neigh- 
bours of the new community were so thoroughly republican that they 
would not like to have a “‘ kingdom” next door to them. ‘The term 
“Dominion” was adopted as a description of Canada, New Zealand 
and South Africa in the Colonial Conference of 1907. Australia was 
apparently content with her title of Commonwealth. In that same year 
New Zealand was christened “the Dominion of New Zealand” by a 
simple stroke of King Edward VII’s official pen. The New Zealand 
Parliament asked for the title, and it was given by no Act of Parliament 
or Order of the Privy Council but simply by Royal Proclamation. That 
is an excellent instance of the multitude and variety of our constitutional 
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weapons. We can work by Acts of Parliament, by Orders in Council, 
by Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal, or by Royal Proclamation. 
I have made many investigations for the purpose of satisfying myself 
what can be done and by which weapon, but I have never been able to 
find a satisfactory answer. These weapons are preserved in the 
political armoury at Downing Street, and it is their keepers who can 
best decide, at the right moment of course, which of them their master 
should employ for the particular object which he desires to attain. 
Newfoundland was classed as a Dominion in the Imperial Acts of 1911 
and 1914. 

II. The Act of 1865 is repealed so far as it relates to these 
Dominions and to the Provincial Parliaments of Canada. 


It is strange to find that this Act is still left in operation as to the 
Australian States, for it was amongst these that the difficulty about 
passing laws repugnant to the law of England was first demonstrated. 


III. All the Dominions can pass laws which are repugnant to the 
Statutes of England, as can also the Canadian Provinces, but not the 
Australian States. 


IV. They can also repeal or alter any Imperial Act so far as it 
relates to them. 


V. The Dominions are given power to make laws with extra-territorial 
operation. 


VI. The Imperial Parliament will no longer legislate for the 
Dominions unless the Dominions formally request and consent to such 
laws being made. In such an event, the request and consent must be 
made and given not only by the Government but by the Parliament 
of Australia. As to the other Dominions, the Act does not say how 
consent is to be given. 


VII and VIII. The special fetters imposed on Dominion Parliaments 
by the Merchant Shipping Act and the Colonial Courts of Admiralty 
Act are struck off. 


It is strange that Parliament should have thought it necessary to 
make this special provision. The power given to the Dominions to 
repeal any Imperial Act, so far as it relates to themselves would, in 
the opinion of most of us, be sufficient to enable them to strike off these 
fetters themselves. The draftsman may have feared that the Courts 
would hold that the general power so given did not avail to repeal these 
two special laws, although the earlier provisions made in the Statute, 
with a view to preventing such legislation, would have been confidently 
accepted by most of us as adequate for the purpose. 
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Now as to reservations :— 


In the case of two of the Dominions—South Africa and the Irish 
Free State—this Act came into force on receiving the Royal Assent, 
which was given on 11th December, 1931. The South African Parliament, 
in assenting to the draft Act, passed a resolution that they gave their 
assent thereto on the assumption that it would not be deemed to enable 
their own Parliament to modify certain rigid provisions in their own 
Constitution. These relate to the number of members returned to the 
South African Parliament by the constituent Colonies, and secure 
equality of English and Dutch as official languages. They are “ en- 
trenched,” to use the word popular in South Africa, against change by 
a special clause in the South African Act of 1909. But this reservation 
depends on the will of the South African Parliament itself. It may 
hold its own hands in the matter, but they are not tied by the Statute 
of Westminster. 


In the case of Canada also, the Statute came into force at once, but 
with certain important reserves. The Canadian Constitution rests on an 
Imperial Act of 1867, and no law-making body in Canada can alter it. 
Canada thus differs from all the other Dominions, and does not want to 
have power-to alter her own Constitution. She therefore asked for this 
disability to remain and, it is preserved by the Statute of Westminster. 
Further, the Constitution of Canada divided the whole area of legislative 
power into two fields, separated by a line of posts, one of which was 
assigned to the Provincial Parliaments, the other to the Dominion 
Parliament. The distinction has led to many disputes between the 
central and local Parliaments, which have to be decided in the last 
resort by Lord Blanesburgh and his colleagues of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Canada wishes the boundary between the two 
bodies thus fixed to remain. The posts carefully placed in the Act of 
1867, and the fine lines drawn between them by decisions of the Judicial 
Committee, must not be moved or overstepped by the law-makers in 
either Dominion or Provincial Parliament. Subject to this careful 
reserve, Canada and her provinces accepted the Act. 


Australia, New Zealand and Newfoundland were all lukewarm, to 
say the least of it, on the subject of this great change. Mr. Forbes, the 
New Zealand Premier, pointed out in the New Zealand Assembly in 
July, 1931, when this Act was being approved there, that New Zealand 
had only put her signature to the final proposals of the Conference of 
1926 for the sake of uniformity, and said that her signature was affixed 
thereto with the greatest reluctance. In Australia there is a genuine 
fear that the Act may exalt the importance of the Federal Parliament 
at the expense of the Parliaments of the several States, whose functions 
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are marked out and a line drawn between them in the same way as in 
Canada. In fact, as one of the authorities of the United States—where 
the whole question is being closely watched—pointed out, several of the 
Australian States made representations to the Imperial Government 
against the Bill. 

Newfoundland has said little ; so long as her fishing industry is not 
tampered with, it is not probable that her people are much affected 
by the Statute. But Newfoundland is our oldest Colony, and is proud 
of that title. I believe that certain Barons and Viscounts who have 
held their titles for ten or more generations, appreciate very little the 
offer of an Earldom, and perhaps the attitude of Newfoundland is the 
same. 

Finally, in the case of all these three Dominions, the Act is merely 
an offer to be accepted or not as their Parliaments desire. Up to this 
moment I have had no information of their adopting it as part of their 
law. Until they do so, the Act has no operation there at all. 


A nice point now arises, namely as to whether this adoption is 
really necessary. The first provision giving or confirming the title of 
Dominion to the six territories is an Imperial provision. The repeal 
in part of the Colonial Laws Validity Act is the same. The rule about 
repugnant laws is in part a direction to the Dominion Courts in part 
to ours, and would, I think, require adoption before it bound the judges 
abroad. So with the power now granted to make laws with extra- 
territorial operation. The section relating to the inability of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate for Dominions without their consent is simply 
a self-denying ordinance passed by our own Parliament to limit its 
own activities. The two sections as to the Merchant Shipping and 
Colonial Courts of Admiralty Acts affect the powers of the Dominions’ 
own legislatures, and would, I think, require adoption in order to have 
any validity with them. 

Personally, I think it would have been enough to have got rid of 
the impediments which were imposed by the Acts of 1890 and 1894, 
and to have said that if a law made in the Dominions was for the peace, 
order and good government of the Dominion it should be deemed to 
have extra-territorial effect in so far as was necessary for that purpose. 
The larger powers given to the Dominions—-to repeal, within their areas, 





1 Australia has power to amend her Constitution: but a referendum is neces- 
sary and a majority of electors in a majority of the States must approve, also a 
majority of all the electors voting. New Zealand has powers to amend her Con- 
stitution except certain entrenched provisions; but the Governor cannot assent 
to the Amending Bill. It must be referred for Royal Assent. These restrictions 
all remain, even if Australia and New Zealand adopt the Act. 
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all or any of the general statutes which they like—was not necessary 
for any immediate purpose of which I know, and I feel that the power 
to legislate for the Dominions would never, after we had agreed to the 
Balfour Declaration, have been exercised without the consent of that 
Dominion. I should have preferred to leave things in that state, and 
let the Government of the time deal with future cases as they arose. 
History does not teach principles but prudence, and I believe there is 
more safety in trusting to good sense and good will than in committing 
ourselves to rigid provisions of this kind which it would now be difficult 
to change. Happily good sense and good will are still there, and so 
long as they exist things will go well. If ever they cease, no Statute 
of Westminster or anywhere else will keep the Commonwealth together. 

As we look round the world to-day many of us must feel 
that the future of western civilization in the world depends on us— 
English, Scottish, Canadian, African and Australasian citizens of the 
extraordinary Commonwealth for which there is no precedent—on that 
great Empire of which the Commonwealth is an important part but not 
the whole. Shall we fail? So long as the spirit which moved most of 
us in the Great War endures, I have no fear that we shall fail. What I 
have been trying to convey was said, as no other man could say it, more 
than a century ago by Burke who, though he was an Irishman, was 
also a great man. These were his words :— 

“Do not dream that your Letters of Office, and your instruc- 
tions, and your suspending clauses are the things that hold 
together the great contexture of this mysterious whole. Dead 
instruments and passive tools as they are, it is the spirit of the 
communion that gives them all their life and all their efficacy. 
All this, I know, sounds wild and chimerical to those vulgar 
and mechanical politicians who think that nothing exists but 
what is gross and material. But to men rightly initiated and 
truly taught, these ruling and master principles, which in the 
opinion of such men as I have mentioned have no substantial 
existence, are in truth everything and all in all.” 


DISCUSSION. 


COLONEL R. V. K. Appin, M.P.: We have come to a wonderful agreement 
with our overseas Empire. We have reached a moment when we have united 
them to us as one great people, and yet at that very moment there has been 
rushed through Parliament the Statute of Westminster, which invites all members 
of the Dominions to throw off the Mother Country by an Act of Parliament when 
they desire. I venture to think that this is extraordinarily foolish. 

The Lecturer said that India does not come into this; but India is coming 
into it, and almost immediately, because we have promised through our Viceroy 
to give to India dominion status. Immediately dominion status is conceded the 
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Statute of Westminster will very definitely apply to India. Let us see what this 
statute does. Take what I think is the worst section, namely, Section 2, which 
repeals the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865. This section states :— 

‘‘No law and no provision of any law made after the commencement 
of this Act by the Parliament of a Dominion shall be void or inoperative 
on the ground that it is repugnant to the law of England or to the 
provisions of any existing or future Act of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, or to any order, rule, or regulation made under any such Act; 
and the powers of the Parliament of a Dominion shall include the power 
to repeal or amend any such Act, order, rule, or regulation in so far as the 
same is part of the law of the Dominion.” 

One of those Acts is the Act of Royal Succession, which gives to our Royal 
Family the right to sit on the throne of England. As this Statute says at the 
beginning, the Crown is the link with the Colonies; yet it gives the right to the 
Dominions to pass an Act of their own Parliaments enabling them to put anyone 
they choose on the throne. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There is a statement in the preamble which will prevent 
that. 

COLONEL APPLIN: I am aware of that statement, and when the measure was 
going through Parliament, Sir Thomas Inskip read the preamble; but every 
lawyer knows that the preamble has no effect whatever. It is merely a pious 
statement, not an Act of Parliament at all. A preamble has no effect of law 
whatsoever. 

Furthermore, under this Act any marriage contracted in Great Britain may 
be made illegal in the Colonies. In other words, to the very people whom we 
are trying to “ bind to our hearts with hoops of steel ’’ under one great system 
of trade, we give, by an Act of Parliament, the right to abrogate anything they 
like, and they can do it at any moment. Mr. de Valera is perfectly justified, 
perfectly correct, in saying that he can if he wishes have a republic to-morrow ; 
that he is not going to swear the Oath of Allegiance; and not going to have 
anything to do with the Crown. He can quote the Statute of Westminster, and 
be within the law. It is a most foolish Act. 

I thank the Lecturer for his interesting history of the past which he has given 
us, but I do venture to differ from him on those points which I have put to you. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER F. E. GETTING, R.A.N.: Did I understand the 
Lecturer to say that the Dominion governments have the right to alter the con- 
stitution as given to them by the Home Government ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes, but it has to be done in certain ways. You have to 
look into the various constituent Acts. For instance, in Australia, an amend- 
ment of the constitution has to be passed by both Houses and then go to a 
referendum, and it must be passed by a majority of voters in a majority of states, 
and a majority of all the voters voting must approve it, so that the voters in one 
or two populous states, by opposing it, might wreck it. The same is true in New 
Zealand, and in South Africa. They have power to change everything, except 
certain pegged provisions which it would be difficult to change. Canada, as I 
explained, stands by herself, and cannot change her constitution at all. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER GETTING: Not so long ago, New South Wales tried 
to abolish the Upper House, and I think that was referred to the Privy Council. 

THE LECTURER: That was a question affecting the constitution of New South 
Wales, not a question affecting the constitution of the Commonwealth, and in 
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the Commonwealth Constitution of Australia there are certain things which limit 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council; but with regard to the constitution 
of New South Wales, no such limitation exists. That was the reason why the 
case could come here. The old right of appeal, which was originally simply the 
right of any subject of His Majesty to throw himself at His Majesty’s feet, still 
remains in New South Wales. The Commonwealth Constitution of 1900 placed 
certain limitations upon it, and when it is a question of interpreting the constitution 
itself, you cannot come here from the High Court of Australia, unless the High 
Court of Australia gives you leave. That is how it stands. 


Major J. L. P. Macnair, R.A.: I have two questions. The first is a matter 
of history : who was really responsible for the original suggestion that the con- 
clusion come to by so many conferences should ever be made into law at all? It 
seems to have come on us more or less as an accident. The 1929 Conference sent 
it out, and appended to it was a suggestion that there should be a law to that 
effect. Who made that suggestion ? 

The other question is this: can the Lecturer give us any information on a 
legal point that seems to arise from the Statute of Westminster—the position of 
troops when they move from one part of the Empire to another? I understand 
that, as the law is being amended, or is about to be amended, when Dominion 
troops, for instance, come to England and are quartered here, they are governed 
by the law of their own Dominion, administered by their own officers. If a man, 
for instance, is tried by his own officers in England, and he is not satisfied with 
the decision, because he happens to be out of the country to which he belongs 
he has no right of appeal to the English courts. Is that so? 


THE LECTURER: With regard to the first point, if you start at the Balfour 
Declaration of 1926, it was resolved at the Imperial Conference that once this 
declaration was made the ground should be explored with a view to seeing what 
was necessary. In those days the motive power came from Mr. Mackenzie King 
of Canada, also from the South Africans, who were standing a little bit to the 
left, and from the Irish Free State. A conference was called by the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions in 1929. At that time there was a Liberal, but rather 
left-wing party in power in Canada, and there has always been a certain 
“ leftishness ’”” about South Africa, and then, of course, there was the Irish Free 
State. Between the three of them, they overcame the reticence of the others, 
and when, in 1929, there was a Radical Government in power in this country, 
the rest followed. That provided the motive power, I should say. 

As regards the second question’—if Dominion or Indian troops come here, 
the law of the Dominion or India may still apply to them; if that law itself 
provides that it shall do so. This is enacted by Section 177 of the Army Act, 
which gives to the Dominions and to India power to give extra-territorial force to 
their own laws in this particular case. If no such arrangement is made by a 
Dominion Government, then these troops, as soon as they are here, come under 
the Army Act (see the latter part of the same section). 

This is an interesting case of the Imperial Parliament giving to Dominion 
and Indian governments the power to.make laws with extra-territorial operation 
in relation to a particular matter. 





1 At the Lecturer’s request his original reply to this question has been amended 
to what follows. An Act dealing with the jurisdiction over Dominion Forces 
which come here on a visit, is now before Parliament, but had not been intro- 
duced at the time of this discussion.—EDITor. 
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THE CHAIRMAN : 


I am brought mainly into contact with what one may call the working of our 
Empire when I am sitting on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
although our duties there are purely judicial and in no sense legislative or adminis- 
trative, nevertheless, in the course of those cases which come before us, a light is 
sometimes thrown upon the feeling in the different Dominions, and at the end 
of a year one inevitably acquires a certain amount of general experience. 

There are two things which always impress me very much as a result of my 
work on the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and I think that they are 
rather important in relation to the discussion we have had this afternoon and 
some of the Lecturer’s remarks. First of all, I think one may say with some 
truth that the Statute of Westminster embodies—whether wisely or unwisely is 
not at the moment the question—what was at any rate recorded as a demand 
on the part of all the Dominions (using the expression as defined in the Statute) 
for what might be called complete internal freedom to govern their own affairs 
as they thought fit, and the desire that there should be no link which had legal 
force between themselves and the other Dominions or the Empire as a whole 
except the link constituted by the fact that they all hold common allegiance to 
His Majesty the King. 

There is a further link, however, which is not, I think, less important, although 
I should be the very last to minimise the extreme importance of the fact that 
every subject throughout the whole Empire is a subject of His Majesty, and that 
the King stands as a symbol of unity. This other link is more practical, although 
not perhaps quite so inspiring, and it is the link forged by the existence of the 
Privy Council—the final court of appeal for the whole Empire. Every British 
subject everywhere can be satisfied, if his case is sufficiently important, that in 
the last resort he will have impartial justice done to him by a body, not necessarily 
more competent than the judges in the courts of the Dominions—because the 
judges in the Dominion courts are men of great ability—but by a court which, 
removed from all local prejudice and interest, able to regard every problem that 
comes before it with complete impartiality, having no regard for greatness on 
the part of litigants, or wealth, or power, or influence, but merely having regard 
for justice, is there quite impartially to administer justice to those who are 
entitled to come before it and ask for it. I believe that in the long run, when 
all these passions and prejudices have disappeared—as I hope they will in time— 
it will be found that any tribunal which exists for the purpose of dealing impartial 
justice to everybody throughout the whole Empire will become the strongest 
link for keeping together the British Commonwealth of Nations, with the complete 
freedom which, under the Statute of Westminster, they now do enjoy in relation 
to all their internal and state affairs. 

With reference to the observations of the first speaker (Colonel Applin), which, 
you will permit me to say, were very impressive, I would only wish to suggest 
this to him for his consideration. I do not think it at all follows that everyone 
who in Parliament supported the Statute of Westminster, so that by their votes 
it became a part of the law of the Empire or of the land, supported it because 
they were pleased that it should have been introduced. The problem they thought 
they had to solve was this: things have now reached such a point, as the result 
of successive Imperial Conferences, that the demand of the different Dominions 
has become articulate, so that what has been constitutional practice only must 
now become part of the written law. It is too late for the Imperial Parliament 
to say that it is better to be content with an unwritten constitution, which is 
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in truth as generous as anything contained in this Act. The time has come, so 
they would say, when that will no longer suffice. Although we may regret the 
fact that an Empire which has grown up without any written constitution at 
all, and has flourished mainly by reason of the good faith which has been preserved 
throughout by its members, should abandon that position in favour of something 
like a written constitution, nevertheless, so soon as the demand is made, if it be 
refused, one answer might be given, that it was refused because the Imperial 
Parliament was not willing that the provisions of that constitution should be 
regarded even in honour as binding. 

One must therefore regard the provisions of the Statute of Westminster not 
as provisions which anyone taking the view I have just indicated would have 
desired to see inserted in an Act of Parliament, but as something to be accepted 
as provisions not going very far beyond the common law of the Empire, though 
in some cases a little beyond. People taking this view may well feel that it was 
too late, having regard to the proceedings in the Imperial Conferences, and to 
the demands made with greater or less insistence by the Dominions which occupy 
the left wing, to refuse the demand which was made, and so the Statute of 
Westminster was passed, and now it is the law. 

I remember not very long ago hearing a very witty speech by the present 
Solicitor to the Treasury. He said that he did not think he would ever see the 
day, but he longed for the day, when Great Britain would, once again, enjoy full 
Dominion status! That is a wish I think we may all entertain. I am inclined 
to think that one reason why we, at home, look with a critical eye upon the 
provisions of a Statute which leave no kind of primacy in Great Britain herself 
is because, although we may have no primacy in the law, we have, both in point 
of expense and otherwise, enormous responsibilities in relation to the whole 
Empire, which are not fully shared by any other member of that body. Accord- 
ingly, in this country, I think we are inclined, perhaps, to look with just a little 
reserve upon the fact that no recognition is in the Statute of any exceptional 
position given to ourselves by reason of the responsibilities with regard to 
government, and to some extent to the fighting Services, which we have more or 
less at our expense to bear; and that is not at all an unnatural feeling. 

On the other hand, the answer ought to be given in this way. I believe the 
British Empire is worth preserving as a great ideal. I believe it is a great ideal 
for which some sacrifice is well worth while. I believe that all the expense that 
we have to meet, all the commitments we have to enter into, and all the responsi- 
bilities we have to discharge are well worth while if the result is that we are 
maintaining this great Commonwealth of Nations as a civilizing force—as a force 
which may be, as the Lecturer has said, the final protector of Western civilization, 
and one which will in any case, I hope, be in the vanguard of progress as we 
know it in the world. If we have responsibilities cast upon us, I think it is well 
worth while it should be so, provided we enter into them in a proper spirit. I 
am inclined myself to distrust financial conferences, conferences on questions of 
duties, import and export, because when questions of that kind arise all idealism 
disappears. I rather prefer those relations which are based on other objects; 
with these objects so based, and with or without the Statute of Westminster, 
so soon as the constituent members of the Empire realize that the Empire is a great 
institution which is doing its work in the world, they will be prepared for any 
sacrifice to maintain it. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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NAVAL TRADITIONS AND MODERN HISTORY 


By “‘ OBSERVER.” 


organization, profession or career which owes so much to 

tradition as the Navy; and it is good that this should be so ; 
for, when the highest test of all—the test of battle—comes, tradition 
may often provide the inspiration to act and endure, where training and 
education cease to supply guidance or stamina. Tradition is closely 
allied to personal example, for it is largely based on the knowledge or 
memory of acts of successful leadership or great courage ; and it is for 
this reason, doubtless, that naval history plays so important a part in 
the upbringing of the rising generation of officers and petty-officers. 


Wie: the exception of the sister Service, there is probably no 


But this is a materialistic, because it is so largely a mechanical, age ; 
and the materialist is essentially a realist and, therefore, inclined to be a 
little cynical towards, or at least a little critical of idealism. The Navy 
has the roots of its traditions deeply embedded in the heroic days of 
masts and sails, and their romance still makes a powerful appeal to the 
imagination. But the realist, while appreciating the dramatic atmosphere 
of old-time sea fights, may feel the need for a more modern setting and 
more recent examples with which to fire the enthusiasm of a personnel 
less prone to living in the past than their forefathers. Why, he may ask, 
must we be always searching the pages of the history of a hundred and 
fifty years ago for episodes and personalities on which to model the 
conduct and character of the Navy of to-day ? Has the passing of the 
sailing era taken with it all the enterprise and colour which we are wont 
to associate with those spacious days? Have steam, oil, and petrol 
reduced the human element in war to little better than automata, or 
is there still scope for the naval officer to emulate the exploits of his 
predecessors ? 


Something of this kind must, inevitably, arise in the minds of those 
whose days and lives are so largely spent in peace-time routine, drills, 
and lectures; and, unless the answer can be supplied in satisfactory 
form, there is a danger of the Service coming to be regarded as a sort of 
Mrs. Grundy—exacting implicit obedience, tolerating those who do her 
bidding and conform to every rule or regulation unquestionably, but 
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frowning heavily on those who are ever on the look-out for the oppor- 
tunity to think, plan and act for themselves in order the better to 
further the common cause. But the answer is ready to hand, for the 
mechanical era teems with examples of individual heroism and of exploits 
well worthy to find their place amongst our naval traditions; and, if we 
will but take the trouble to read modern history with anything like the 
assiduity of those who revel in the past, it will well repay our study. 


The chief events of the Great War and the bare record of most of its 
lesser episodes are to be found in the Official Histories. Here and there, 
too, these works contain touches of appreciation which do something 
to humanize what is necessarily, in the main, a painstaking chronicle of 
dates and happenings. Nevertheless, there is ample scope for more human 
accounts to supplement these official records. For all too long, there 
was a bias against war books on the part of publishers ; their impression 
was that the people who lived through the War were sick of it, while the 
younger generation merely regard it as an unholy muddle for which 
their unsophisticated parents were responsible and they have to pay. 
Gradually, however, personal reminiscences of those eventful years are 
making their appearance. Some are the products of professional writers 
who have set out to vindicate or to expose individuals in high places ; 
others emanate from pundits, wishing to prove or demolish pet theories. 
As such, these works must be accepted with considerable reserve, and 
they cannot be regarded as belonging to the class of literature which 
builds and perpetuates either national or Service traditions. Happily, 
officers who were eye-witnesses of, or at least closely associated with, some 
of the greatest achievements in the War have lately begun to give us 
those simple, unexaggerated accounts which have the ring of truth. 
These are writers with no axe to grind, and who are inspired by no other 
motive than the desire to live again in their memories of the Service 
they loved, and to pay their small tribute to those brothers-in-arms whose 
exploits, they feel, are all too little known. 


An example of the type of more intimate history which might well 
find its place in the present-day naval curriculum, as well as on the 
cabin bookshelf, is Vice-Admiral Usborne’s collection of stories of the 
fighting in the Mediterranean. Here is a book as full of action and 
romance as any chronicle of the days of sail, and yet the present-day 
naval officer, as he reads it, can well imagine himself in many of the 
situations told so graphically and yet so naturally. He can picture 
himself at the periscope of a submarine, like Nasmith in “‘ E.11,’”’ watch- 
ing the track of his torpedo as it speeds well and truly for the Turkish 





1 “Smoke on the Horizon—Mediterranean Fighting, 1914-1918.’’ By Vice- 
Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G. (Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd.). 18s. 
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battleship ‘‘ Barbarossa”’; he can imagine the short ejaculation of 
satisfaction which must have found its echo amongst his tense, silent 
crew as a muffled explosion, followed by a sheet of red flame, showed that 
their David had defeated this Goliath. But then he will read something 
which he may well store in his memory as a modern example of what 
real devotion to duty means. After such a success, many a submarine 
commander might have felt that that was ‘‘ enough for one day ’’—not 
so Nasmith. By this time he was being hunted by two destroyers, and he 
was in the Sea of Marmora with a veritable tangle of mines between him 
and safety ; yet ‘‘ his one thought was to get into position to torpedo the 
newcomer.’’ It was this same spirit which enabled “ E.11’’ to claim 
for her own bag four important enemy transports in a single day, the last 
secured when there was but one torpedo left, and that in the stern tube. 


Quite different, but no less worth studying, was the way in which 
Captain Frank Larken faced heavy responsibilities when in command 
of H.M.S. “ Doris’ on the Syrian Coast. It is one of the most serious 
drawbacks to fleet training that, by its very nature, it tends to blunt 
initiative and reduce opportunities for exercising responsibility in any- 
thing but comparatively petty matters. Yet the Captain of a cruiser, 
especially, may suddenly find himself detached: no longer a mere cog 
in the great machine of command, but with no one either to “ ask 
permission ”’ or to consult as to “‘ what shall I do now.”’ The history of 
the achievements of this one small ship on a 360-mile length of coast- 
line is, therefore, one to be read and remembered as an example of what 
a cruiser Captain may find himself called upon to do in war, and what 
self-reliance and initiative can achieve. Out of a string of episodes 
reflecting the greatest credit on the gallantry and resource of this little 
ship’s company and their commander, perhaps the most striking— 
because the consequences involved were the most far-reaching—was the 
duel of wits between Larken and the Kaimakhan of Alexandretta. 


, 


Briefly, it was one of the chief objects of the ‘‘ Doris’ ’’ visitation to 
prevent the enemy using the coastwise railway and port of Alexandretta 
for the passage of troops. Having landed a party with all the time- 
honoured romance of blackened faces and muffled oars, and cut the 
railway to the North of the town, Larken issued an ultimatum to the 
Kaimakhan demanding the surrender of all British and allied subjects, 
and of all munitions of war, mines and locomotives—the three latter 
to be destroyed without molestation. In default of compliance the 
‘‘ Doris’ would bombard all military objectives. The Kaimakhan, 
having communicated with Turkish headquarters, retaliated with the 
threat that for every Ottoman life lost in the bombardment one or more 
Englishmen of those imprisoned at Damascus would be shot. Moreover, 
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he maintained that Alexandretta was an undefended port and contained 
no war material whatever. It was an awkward predicament for a young 
cruiser Captain with nothing but the resources of his own ship. A less 
independent and self-reliant personality would have used his wireless to 
ask ‘‘ what shall I do next ?”’ ; but Larken took his own line. Although 
assured by the local American Vice-Consul that the threat was not an 
idle one, and in spite of appeals from the United States Ambassador 
at Constantinople and the British victims imprisoned at Damascus, he 
refused to accept this rebuff, and replied that ‘“‘ His Britannic Majesty 
cannot possibly consent to limit his rights to take the necessary legitimate 
war measures, by reason of the fact that British subjects are in the 
power of His Excellency at Damascus. It is therefore necessary to warn 
His Excellency . . . that in the event of the murder or official assassina- 
tion of prisoners as reprisals, the officer guilty of having given the order 
contrary to the laws of civilized warfare, as well as he who executes it, 
will be held personally responsible, and by a special clause in the Treaty 
of Peace, will be handed over to the justice of His Britannic Majesty.”’ 


Not only is this worth recording as a masterpiece of an official 
rejoinder well calculated to have the desired effect on the Oriental mind, 
but it is a fine example of a naval officer upholding our national prestige, 
and that single-handed and in most difficult circumstances—-for the wily 
Turk “ piped down.” 


Space will not permit of further quotations from Admiral Usborne’s 
book, but the reader cannot fail to be thrilled by his accounts of such 
episodes as Holbrook’s pioneer voyage through the Dardanelles mine- 
fields ; Unwin’s enterprise, resource and almost incredible endurance in 
the ‘‘ River Clyde” landing ; or D’Oyly-Hughes’ lone expedition when 
he swam ashore from “‘ E.11,”’ blew up the enemy’s railway, and regained 
his ship, spent but triumphant. 


Exploits such as these were not, of course, confined to the Mediter- 
ranean ; every theatre of the Great War can furnish examples of gallantry 
and resource worthy of the highest naval traditions. Accounts of the 
battle of the Heligoland Bight, the destroyer fighting at Jutland, the 
Zeebrugge-Ostend operations may well take their place with the records 
of famous fleet or frigate encounters or cutting-out expeditions of the 
XVIIIth century, even if for purposes of study they do not replace 
them ; and there is no dearth of literature dealing with these epics of 
the Great War. But there are many other incidents which still deserve 
the pen of a ready writer to do them justice, and many names, at present 
known only to their immediate ship or squadron-mates, merit wider 
recognition because of deeds which should inspire the Navy of to-day. 
How Hood met his end at the head of his battle-cruiser squadron is well 
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known, but of his weeks of close-in fighting, indefatigable leadership, 
and never-failing resource during the early days of the struggle for the 
Belgian Coast, all too little has been heard. 

As another example of a little known piece of heroism in a far-off 
side-show—a combined operation—there was Fitzherbert-Brockholes, a 
young torpedo Lieutenant attached to the North Russian Dwina Relief 
Force. Day after day, Brockholes went away with his small mine- 
sweeping party to clear the river and enable the gunboats and water- 
transport to be moved up to support the Army. There was no period 
of high tide which would enable the miniature sweepers to work over 
the mines in comparative safety ; it was a case of groping in the murky 
swift-running current until a mine was caught—or struck; and the 
party were continually being fired at. On one occasion the enemy crept 
up under cover ashore, and started sniping so persistently that they could 
not be ignored. Brockholes did not think of asking for assistance to 
clear out his tormentors ; he went for them himself—armed only with a 
revolver, cleared them out and calmly resumed minesweeping. Hardly 
was this work completed and the flotilla moved forward, when a new 
danger appeared in the form of light mines with long wire tentacles, 
which the enemy proceeded to float downstream. While a net defence 
was being hurriedly constructed, Brockholes with two of his crew was 
wont to set forth whenever one of these mines was sighted to intercept 
it; pulling up cautiously, he personally lent over the bow, lifted the 
mine out of the water in his arms, and rendered it safe. One morning, 
very early, it was reported to him that one of these mines was drifting 
down on toa hospital barge. Jumping out of his bunk, and not waiting 
for his expert crew, he picked up a couple of volunteers toman the dinghy ; 
they overshot the mark, hit one of the wire tentacles, and Brockholes and 
his crew were blown to pieces. But the hospital barge was saved. 


These are but a very few instances taken, almost at random, with the 
object of showing that it is not necessary to adhere rigidly to the history 
of the long-past in order to find inspiration for the future. They also 
serve to refute, if that be necessary, any idea that the days of steam, 
oil and petrol, of aeroplanes, long-range guns, torpedoes and mines do 
not provide adventure as enthralling and example as inspiring as any 
to be found in more classic naval literature. To the present generation the 
reading of such Great War episodes must seem far more realistic, and 
the incidents themselves far more in keeping with modern conditions 
than many which form part of the naval curriculum. This being so, it 
is to be hoped that, provided they are on the right lines, more of these 
war books will appear, and that, as a means for carrying on our great 
traditions, they will find the place which is their due in modern naval 
history. 














OPERATIONS OF THE ITALIAN AIR FORCE IN 
NORTH AFRICA, 1929-31 


Compiled from information supplied by the Italian Air Ministry. 


N taking over the Government of Libya, Field-Marshal Badoglio 
Ji laid down a clear and definite programme of the policy which 

he intended to carry out. Before proceeding with the military 
operations for the reconquest of the whole area entrusted to him, he 
began with political action calculated to bring about the submission 
of the..greater part of the rebellious tribes. With this object in view, 
early in 1929 he issued a proclamation summoning the tribal chiefs to 
hand over all arms to the Italian military authorities. The immediate 
effect was to produce dissension among the various groups of rebels, 
the masses being ready to make submission, whereas the principal chiefs 
were opposed to any such idea. 


Meanwhile, in the spring of 1929, military preparations were 
commenced for the organization of the supply and transport services 
of the columns of mobile troops which were to constitute the expeditionary 
force for the reconquest of Fezzan. The air force, which until that 
moment had been actively employed in the Ghibla operations, 
concentrated its machines for repairs and reconditioning at the Mellaha 
airport. . Counting reinforcements sent from Italy, some fifty aeroplanes 
were available, and the three bases of Hon, Sirte and Tripoli were already 
organized and provided with all the supplies necessary both for the 
intense activity about to be initiated and for the formation of a base 
in the Fezzan oasis as soon as the troops should have reached it. 


The troops were organized in three columns whose objectives were, 
Edri-Ubasi, Sciati, and Brach, respectively. Food supplies and material 
were to be sent towards Brach, while the air force was concentrated at 
the Hon base. 

OCCUPATION OF FEZZAN. 

During the last months of 1929, the Tripoli command had sent some 
irregular forces—the Garian levy—to the Sciati oasis in order to secure 
information as to the situation of the rebels, their forces and their 
supplies. But on establishing contact with the enemy, they came into 
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action, and, on 3rd September, these irregulars, owing to their marked 
inferiority in numbers, were surrounded and forced to defend themselves 
in the restricted buildings of Bed el Aiat. This incident rendered the 
intervention of the Tripolitania Air Force indispensable. At that time 
there were no landing grounds between the coast and the scene of 
operations, so the aeroplanes had to fly first over a mountainous area 
of some 50 kilometres and then across more than 200 kilometres of arid 
desert in order to reach it. But these difficulties did not deter the force, 
and after leaving Hon, they carried out four reconnaissance flights, four 
bombing flights, and one flight made with the object of landing in the 
neighbourhood of the besieged force and establishing contact with it. 
Their action proved valuable; the aeroplanes surprised the enemy, 
bombed them for four days, and inflicted heavy losses, forcing them 
to raise the siege. 


To provide air reconnaissance prior to the occupation of Fezzan 
a so-called composite flight was formed and proved very useful. 
Knowledge of the tracks over an unmapped area was acquired and 
communicated to the land forces, thereby enabling the M.T. columns 
to reach Brach and Sebha with ease and safety. On many occasions 
aircraft landed in the open desert in order-to furnish information even 
to the smallest columns of lorries. It may be said that this air 
reconnaissance not only rendered the advance possible, but prevented 
the M.T. columns from wandering about aimlessly and getting lost in 
the desert. The flight also took part in the occupation of Brach and 
Sebha, and after twice bombing strong concentrations of rebels North 
of Obari, it reached Umm el Arauueb at the same time as the occupying 
troops. Here an air base was established for future operations. 
Generally speaking air operations were continuous, and coincided with 
the movements of the advancing troops. Frequently the machines 
landed near the columns to obtain fresh supplies of munitions and then 
resumed their activities. 


Meanwhile, various rebel units had joined Mohamed ben Hag Hassen’s 
mehalla near the wells of Hassi Suisse, in the area of the great ramlehs. 
These sandy formations, which have the appearance and dimensions of 
hillocks, are excellent observation posts and tactical vantage points, 
especially for defensive action, for they render the advance and 
manoeuvring of the attacker extremely difficult. They form successive 
barriers, one behind the other, over a distance of hundreds of kilometres, 
and the rebel leader thought that by remaining among them, while 
keeping not too far from the French border, he would be able to hold 
out successfully against the Italians. But, on the morning of the 
13th February, the rebel mehalla was surprised by four aeroplanes 
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between Hassi Suisse and Tachiomet, heavily bombed, and suffered 
severe losses. The next day the bombing action was resumed and the 
rebels retreated towards the frontier, where they had already concentrated 
their cattle in considerable quantities. That same day the mobile 
column, commanded by General Graziani, advanced towards Tachiomet, 
following up the enemy ever more closely. On the 15th, the mehalla, 
having reached the French frontier, decided to surrender to the authorities 
of another Power rather than suffer a final defeat at the hands of the 
Italians. 


With the exodus of these armed forces the general situation of 
Tripolitania improved considerably, and a rapid pacification was rendered 
possible. The activity of the air force contributed very materially to 
bring about this favourable state of things: an activity represented by 
1,495 hours’ flying, 1,230 hours of which were intimately connected with 
the military operations. 


OPERATIONS IN CYRENAICA. 


In Cyrenaica, after Field-Marshal Badoglio’s proclamation had been 
issued, a more intense and vigorous military action was undertaken 
against the rebels, who were here favoured by the conditions of the terrain, 
particularly adapted for evading the vigilant action of our forces. 


The operations commenced South of the Gebel, where the pre-desert 
zone begins: a vast area comprising Marmarica to the East, and the 
southern Bengasi district to the West, with very little water and few 
caravan routes. These operations were speeded up in June, 1930, 
because in the meanwhile the various rebel tribes had grouped themselves 
into a single dor, and it was realized that the chance of surrounding and 
destroying them altogether should not be lost. The Cyrenaica Air Force 
was then strengthened by a flight from the Tripolitania Air Force. 


On the strength of information collected in a series of air reconnaissances 
and from prisoners concerning the concentration of the rebel dor in the 
woods North-West of Slonta, it was decided to carry out an operation 
by means of troops converging from the North and the South. The wing 
columns were to gain contact as speedily as possible in order to 
surround the dor. 


In the first fortnight of June the air force was engaged in constant 
observation of the dor without arousing suspicion ; transporting the 
O.C. to Mechili and other places ; escorting columns on the march and 
maintaining contact between them. For this purpose 30 machines, 
28 officers and 35 other ranks were concentrated at a spot near the 
operations zone—the Slonta air base. This place did not offer any 
special facilities, and the personnel could barely be sheltered, while the 
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aircraft had to be left out in the open. In spite of the humidity at 
night and the great heat of the day, the planes were able to fulfil their 
tasks and gave fresh evidence of their powers of resistance and excellent 
qualities. 


On 16th June the operations commenced. The air force was required 
to maintain contact between the commands and the columns of troops ; 
to carry out reconnaissance flights along the line of march of each 
column; to maintain contact between the various columns; and to be 
in readiness for offensive action. One aeroplane was assigned to each 
column, and the task of maintaining contact between the detachments 
on the extreme wings was entrusted to two machines. The other 
machines remained at Slonta ready to come into action as soon as they 
received reports by wireless. 

At 6 a.m. a reconnaissance machine called for air action against 
a detachment of two hundred rebels who were trying to escape. 
Immediately six aeroplanes, each carrying a 500 kilogramme load of 
bombs, started from Slonta, and as soon as they caught sight of the 
rebel forces proceeded to attack them. The rebels replied with 
vigorous rifle fire, but suffered severe losses and were dispersed, while 
the planes, although repeatedly hit, returned without other damage. 
Several times the reconnaissance planes summoned fighting planes 
from the Slonta base to attack parties of rebels who, aware of the danger, 
were attempting to evade the encircling manoeuvre which was being 
effected. On each occasion the fighting planes successfully bombed and 
dispersed the fugitives. 

The tasks entrusted to the air force were always brilliantly executed ; 
contact was well maintained, and the offensive operations were ever 
opportune and effective. The reconnaissance aircraft, as soon as they 
caught sight of a party of fugitives, pursued them until the evening. 
Good wireless communication ensured a well organized system of reliefs 
and, therefore, an unbroken pursuit. At noon the personnel which had 
been on reconnaissance duty since 4.30 a.m. was changed and returned 
to Slonta, where supplies were renewed so as to be ready for further action. 
Late on the 18th the columns were able to reach their objectives, and 
thus ended the first phase of this important operation, which led to the 
reconquest of a vast area with heavy losses on the part of the rebels. 
During the three days’ fighting the Cyrenaica Air Force carried out 
450 hours’ flying, dropped 4,200 tons of high explosive on the enemy, 
and fired over 4,800 rounds of machine-gun ammunition. 

A series of important enactments by the Government and the 
remarkable military results achieved brought the struggle appreciably 
nearer to its final solution. The rebels realized the impossibility of 
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forming large units, as they had learned by costly experience that the 
vigilant observation of the reconnaissance planes was immediately 
followed by bombing and machine-gun fire from the air and by the 
arrival of troops. They therefore decided to act in small detachments 
scattered over the whole of the Gebel and to limit their activity to 
ambushes and acts of common banditry. The task of the air force thus 
became much more difficult, because it was much less easy to observe 
these very small detachments. Reconnaissance had therefore to be 
carried out at lower altitudes in order to detect even the smallest 
peculiarities in the area under observation. 


In the meantime the Government of the Colony provided for the 
concentration in special camps along the coast of all the natives who 
had made submission, the concentration in the Syrte of the families 
of the rebels, and the closing of the eastern frontier by the creation of 
the Tobruk military zone. These measures were carried out so rapidly 
that the military situation immediately improved to a very important 
degree. The flight at Barce was reinforced by four more aeroplanes, 
in order to keep the Gebel under better observation. A detachment of 
four machines was sent to Derna to follow the numerous columns of 
natives who had made submission and were quitting their places of 
residence with their families and livestock to attain the concentration 
areas assigned to them. Important caravans, seen by the aeroplanes 
to be proceeding towards Egypt, were promptly captured by the fast 
Sahara detachments. 


In the month of August an air liaison and reconnaissance service 
was established for a M.T. column proceeding towards Bir Zighen, 
400 kilometres South of Gialo, with the object of reconnoitring the 
route and the lay of the land. This difficult task was most efficiently 
performed. On 26th August the conditions, which at that time of the 
year are usually favourable, became dangerous if not impossible for air 
activities throughout the whole period of the operations. Nevertheless 
the skill of the pilots triumphed over natural obstacles, and on 4th January 
the first reconnaissance flights were carried out up to 350 kilometres 
beyond Gialo. On the same day the Bir Zighen camp was organized, 
and air contacts were established between the column of the Sahara 
detachment from Cyrenaica and the 3rd Sahara group from Tripolitania. 
From then onwards the command of the expeditionary force was kept 
minutely informed of the progress of the two columns which were 
converging on the meeting point assigned to them from the start. 
During the following days mist proved a serious hindrance to 
reconnaissance flights and often forced the machines to land. 
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On 18th January the columns were near Garet Hauuari and the 
aeroplanes carefully reconnoitred the villages of El Giof, El Tag and 
El Hauuari. Although nothing abnormal was noticed, there was a 
general conviction that an ambush was awaiting the advancing troops. 
The ground in fact showed numerous traces of recent movements and 
this was confirmed by a reconnaissance carried out at dawn on the 
next day. The commander of the troops thereupon applied for the 
immediate intervention of bombing planes. The air forces, following 
the tracks in the sand, reached the oasis and easily discovered the rebels 
who had taken refuge there. The commander was thereupon informed 
of the situation and, while the Sahara detachments deployed for battle, 
the air forces bombed the rebels. The engagement at Hauuari, which 
began at 10.30 a.m. ended at noon with the complete defeat of the Zuei 
tribe. The air force impeded the retreat by vigorous machine-gun fire 
from low altitudes, causing severe losses among the tribesmen. One 
machine which had kept in the air, although one of its cylinders had 
been seriously damaged, was forced to land on the field. If darkness 
had not interrupted the pursuit the air force would have prevented the 
escape of every single rebel. On returning from their bombing operations 
three machines landed in the area where the fighting had taken place, 
picked up the more seriously wounded men, and conveyed them to the 
Bir Zighen base, where they were adequately attended to and eventually 
recovered. On the morning of the 2oth the Sahara group proceeded to 
invest El Tag and El Giof, while the inhabitants, who had been assisting 
the rebels, attempted to escape southwards. 


These operations involved about 400 hours’ flying; about 10 tons 
of explosives were dropped, and 9,000 rounds were fired by machine 
guns. 

In January, 1931, Italian forces effected a series of clearing operations 
on the Gebel under the guidance of aircraft. The Marmarica tribes, who 
had made submission, were transferred to Sidi Magrun, a concentration 
camp between Bengasi and Agedabia. This important movement, 
involving large numbers of inhabitants and live stock, lasted a 
month ; it was effected without any incidents thanks to the constant 
supervision of the air force. There were still some small groups of 
rebels, without a common leader, committing acts of brigandage. 
Two flights from Apollonia operated against these with success. In the 
Barce area (Bengasi district) daily reconnaissances protected road 
building, traffic, and other work, while the principal operations were 
being carried out in the Kufra oases. 


The co-operation between air and land forces was in every respect 
admirable, and went on improving during the course of the operations. 
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This was also the case in the police operations throughout the newly 
occupied areas. 


At the beginning of October of the same year, a patrol of the Sahara 
units encountered a party of about fifty armed rebels near Hasi Hussein. 
The air force command immediately ordered a reconnaissance of the 
area in question. This was carried out as far as a point beyond Gialo, 
but at first nothing worthy of note was ascertained. A flight section 
at Giarabub operating in the area adjoining that of Gialo, on the morning 
of 14th October observed tracks, apparently recent ones, from Hasi 
Hussein extending in a south-easterly direction as far as El Hamra. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour the aircraft had to return to the base ; 
but on the following morning the tracks were found again and followed 
until a caravan of some sixty camels and as many men was sighted. 
The aeroplanes signalled their observations to the nearest Sahara 
detachment, and held it up by means of bombs and machine-gun fire. 
During the following days while the Sahara detachment was advancing 
towards:it, the aeroplanes followed the caravan and frequently attacked it. 
Eventually, the Sahara force, thus guided in its pursuit, was able to 
come up with the caravan and capture it. 


In the period from 15th to 17th October, the Giarabub section 
carried out 78 hours’ flying, 7 reconnaissance and liaison flights, and 
7 bombing attacks. In all 672 two-kilogramme bombs were dropped 
and 2,000 machine-gun rounds fired. 


The activity of the Colonial Air Force throughout these operations 
and the excellent results obtained are evidence of a high standard 
of training. The Air Force flag was decorated with three silver medals 
and one croce di guerra. 
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SECURITY OF DIVISIONAL SUPPLY UNITS 
By Captain C. J. H. Meap, R.A.S.C. 


ECHANIZATION has endowed armies with greater mobility 
Mi power of dispersion in the field, and one consequence of 

this process has been to increase distances between the 
divisional supply units and the troops they serve. The effect of these 
greater distances can only be to render these units more vulnerable 
not only to air attack but also to ground attack, more particularly by 
hostile armoured cars. In the event of such an attack, unless an 
escort of other arms has been specially provided, owing to difficulties 
of time and space the immediate support of fighting troops may no 
longer be possible. Admittedly, an escort would always be provided 
should the possibility of enemy attack be foreseen, and in these 
circumstances the enemy’s chances of success would be slight. It is the 
unforeseen, however, which prejudices security, while it is highly 
improbable that a divisional commander will always be in the position 
to make detachments from his fighting troops in order to counter every 
possible, but unforeseen, danger which may threaten the safety of his 
supply units. To do so would in fact almost necessitate a permanent 
escort, since an enterprising enemy would ever be looking for a favourable 
opportunity to raid or ambush his opponent’s supply units, particularly 
if they are known to be weakly protected. Even the complete loss of 
a raiding force might not be counted as uneconomic provided it first 
accomplished such a raid. Action of this type to be effective must be 
unexpected. The surprise element should thus limit the normal form 
of such attack to a raid by a few armoured cars or an ambush by small 
bodies of cavalry or infantry. On this assumption, it becomes important 
to consider the most probable dangers which may threaten supply units 
unprotected by escorts, and to examine the adequacy of existing means 
of countering them. The anticipated dangers fall naturally under two 
main headings: attack from the air and attack from the ground. 


ATTACK FROM THE AIR. 


Local protection when Royal Army Service Corps companies are 
stationary is provided by the selection of concealed areas, supplemented 
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by the fire of small arms. The available weapons are two anti-aircraft 
light automatic guns per company plus the rifles of the mechanical 
transport drivers and unit representatives. Provided the vehicles are 
properly concealed, no great difficulty arises. 


It is quite a different matter when companies are on the move. 
Concealment during daylight is generally impossible, while effective 
anti-aircraft rifle fire on the move is impracticable. Moreover the 
anti-aircraft ellipse sights at present fitted to light automatics are only 
designed for use when the gun is stationary and the same remark applies 
to the anti-aircraft mounting. It seems, therefore, that the only means 
of local protection on the move is either to move in “ blocks”’ or to 
restrict movement to the hours of darkness. 


ATTACK FROM THE GROUND. 


Problems of protection against indirect attack by shell fire and gas 
can be. ignored as these present tactical situations of another and more 
comprehensive nature. It is proposed to limit the present study to the 
two main types of direct ground attack or raids. These may come in 
the shape of raids by hostile armoured cars or of ambush by small 
bodies of cavalry or infantry. Several methods of protection have been 
suggested. These include picquetting the route with permanent or 
temporary posts, and sending out motor-cyclists to give adequate 
warning of impending attack. If the former method be adopted, the 
leading consideration is to deny the enemy any ground from which he 
can bring effective fire to bear on the convoy lorries. This demands 
that picquets should be posted at all dangerous approaches and on 
commanding ground within effective range. It is very doubtful if there 
are enough Royal Army Service Corps personnel to carry out such a task, 
even should the vehicles be stationary and the actual lorry drivers 
available for using rifles. With companies on the move such an 
undertaking is well nigh impossible. This not only demands a large 
number of spare riflemen in the convoy, but it is necessary for them to 
take up their picquet positions at some distance from the moving 
column. Finally it may be asked how, in the absence of a special vehicle 
to carry them, can they reach these positions or move elsewhere when 
once the column has passed on? With regard to the second method 
suggested: a motor-cyclist suddenly meeting a hostile armoured car, 
would, even if he remained alive, have little chance of getting back to 
warn the column in sufficient time for defensive preparations to be 
undertaken. 


Ambush by small bodies of cavalry or infantry.—Such attacks would 
probably take the form of an enemy lying in wait in a concealed position 
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enfilading the route. The principle that ‘‘ The convoy should not be 
halted except as a last resort’ cannot be gainsaid, but surely this will 
be the natural result of the first burst of hostile fire directed at the 
drivers and petrol tanks of the foremost vehicles? Those vehicles with 
dead or wounded drivers are almost certain to ‘‘ crash,’’ block the road 
and automatically halt the remainder of the column. In this event, 
all personnel would dismount, seek the nearest cover and await fire 
orders. The commander of the column would then be faced with two 
alternatives, (a) to hold off the enemy by fire from the vicinity of the 
road (passive resistance) or (b) to attempt to drive the enemy from his 
position (active resistance). The adoption of the first alternative may 
or may not succeed in pinning the enemy to his ground, thereby 
preventing him from reaching the column. But even if pinned to his 
position he could, by his fire, prevent any attempt to get the column 
on the move again. Moreover the longer the column remains stationary, 
the better the enemy’s chance of putting all the vehicles out of action 
by firing at their petrol tanks or other vulnerable parts. The foregoing 
consideration demands that the commander of the column should adopt 
the latter alternative. The enemy must not only be driven from his 
position but to such a distance as will prevent him bringing effective 
fire to bear on the column. Moreover he must be held at this distance 
until the column has moved off. This is a task which demands active 
manceuvre on the part of the defenders. The commander of the column 
would have to form his plan hastily, improvise two or more fire units 
and so forth. All this would have to be done under hostile fire when 
some confusion may be expected. This brings us to the question: Are 
there sufficient men to carry out a minor offensive action ? 


Every vehicle requires a driver before the column can be got on the 
move again; additional men would be required to clear away any wrecked 
vehicles that were blocking the road. After these requirements have 
been met there will be few men available for tactical manceuvre. 
There remains the question of fire power; a Royal Army Service Corps 
company possesses two Lewis guns, but as these are primarily intended 
for anti-aircraft defence, the gun detachment only consists of three men 
and 470 rounds of ammunition. A Royal Army Service Corps rifleman 
carries 20 rounds of ammunition in the field. Doubtless this scale of 
ammunition could be increased if attack were expected, but as pointed 
out earlier, if attack were premeditated, a special escort would invariably 
be provided and the problems under discussion would not arise. 


Finally the question of peace training must be considered. Royal 
Army Service Corps personnel carry out some annual weapon training 
courses but undergo no subsequent tactical training. They are armed 
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with the bayonet but receive no training in the use of this weapon. 
This being so, the problem of ground defence unassisted by other arms 
is one of considerable difficulty. Having examined all the means of 
protection at our disposal, together with their limitations, it now remains 
to offer a solution. This takes the form of the provision of a small 
number of armoured cars as an integral part of a divisional Royal Army 
Service Corps unit. The scale suggested is 2 sections (4 cars) to 
be included in the war establishment of the headquarters of the divisional 
Royal Army Service Corps. The divisional Army Service Corps 
commander would sub-allot the cars to his ammunition and supply 
companies as the situation demanded. It is claimed that the armoured 
car is the only real answer to a raid by armoured cars. Such cars could 
be used as mobile picquets to command and block dangerous approaches 
and high points until a column has moved into safety, when they can 
once more advance and take up a succession of fresh positions. In addition 
they possess the following advantages over the present means of 
protection :— 


1. Air Defence.—Would afford protection on the move as well as 
at the halt. 


2. Ground Defence— 
(a) The only practical means of securing successive approaches 
in advance, on the flanks or in the rear of the routes ; 


(6) The cars operate over greater distances than can dismounted 
mechanical transport personnel ; 


(c) They provide greater fire power than the present system of 
Lewis guns and improvised fire units ; 


(d) They can engage ground targets on the move ; 
(e) They provide their own cover ; 
(f) They economise the use of a large number of riflemen. 


Type of Vehicle-—The type of vehicle suggested is the ordinary 
commercial 6-wheeled vehicle, fitted with a bullet-proof body and 
provided with .303 machine guns and a scarffe-ring mounting in the 
turret carrying one machine gun with special sights to enable aircraft 
to be engaged on the move. 


The Crew.—It is suggested that the Lewis guns at present allotted 
to divisional Royal Army Service Corps units should be withdrawn 
and that the present gun detachments should become the drivers and 
machine gunners of the armoured cars. It is not suggested that the 
armoured car should constitute the sole means of protection or that the 
present system of training Royal Army Service Corps personnel in the 
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use of the rifle should be discontinued. It will always be an advantage 
to have this personnel able to use a rifle, but their usefulness will be 
confined to such tasks as furnishing sentries over vehicle parks at night. 


j Peace Training.—The substitution of the Lewis gun by the machine 
gun should not present any difficulty. The intricacies of indirect fire 
tactics or range-taking can be ignored. This being so, there is no reason 
to suppose that Royal Army Service Corps personnel would not reach 
the same standard of efficiency when armed with a machine gun as they 
have already attained with the light automatic gun. Lastly, as any 
suggestion involving increased expenditure can scarcely be contemplated, 
at the present time, will it be said that the provision of four armoured 
cars to every divisional Royal Army Service Corps is impossible? Should 
it not be possible, could not one car for training purposes be included 
in the peace establishment of each regular divisional Royal Army 
Service Corps, of which only two exist at the present time. 
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PERSONAL EFFICIENCY: A NAVAL CATECHISM! 


By “ Srvuri.”’ 


N the course of a recent discussion I was lured into giving my views 
on the attributes which make for efficiency in a naval officer of the 
Executive Branch. Subsequently, I endeavoured to commit these 
views to paper in a form which might help an officer to realise his quali- 
fications or lack of them by a process of self examination. This, it seemed, 
might guide him as to how he could most profitably employ some of his 
spare time. 


The result is the following ‘‘catechism ”’ to which the reader is invited 
to supply his own answers :— 


Are you thoroughly competent to perform the particular duties 
allocated to you in your ship ? 


Apart from your own particular work, are you familiar with the 
organization of all other departments in the ship ? 


Do you ever visualise to yourself the various emergencies which 
may arise at sea and in harbour ? 


If so, have you, when on duty, a clear idea of the steps you would 
take to deal with these emergencies ? 


Do you “know” your ship thoroughly ? 
Do you know the name of every man in your ship ? 


Do you know the conditions affecting the advancement of ratings 
(both substantive and non-substantive), which obtain in the Port 
Division from which your ship is manned ? 


Have you a working knowledge of the amount of pay drawn by 
various ratings ? 


Do you understand the theory and practice of the application of 
paint to metal and wood surfaces, both interior and exterior ? 





1 Although this “‘Catechism’”’ is in a form which more particularly concerns naval 
officers, it is a method of applying a self-test of personal efficiency which can be 
adapted to the other Services. The Editor invites suggestions for a “ Military 
Catechism ”’ and an “ Air Force Catechism ” on similar lines. 
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Are you familiar with the Battle Instructions, and allied publica- 
tions ? 
Are you abreast of the tactical problems of the day ? 


Is your knowledge of signals (including ability to read semaphore 
and flashing) at least equal to that of a Leading Signalman ? 


Are you competent to perform the duties of the Navigating Officer ? 
Are you aware of the powers conferred on you by the Merchant 
Shipping Act ? 

Can you speak any foreign language fluently ? 

Can you express yourself clearly on paper ? 

Can you express yourself clearly when speaking ? 


Do you ever study the Service conditions obtaining on stations on 
which you have not yet served ? 


Do you ever study the mentality of foreign nationals ? 

Do you try and keep abreast of the foreign political situation ? 

Do you ever read naval history ? 

Are you aware of the type of information contained in the non- 
technical confidential books carried in your ship ? 

If so, do you ever study any of these books ? 

Do you ever study the organization and problems of the Army and 
Royal Air Force ? 

Have you any idea of the conditions affecting the work of the 
Merchant Service ? 


You score two points for every “Yes” recorded above. You may score 
one point if the answer is not a definite ‘‘No,’’ but this assessment should 
be applied sparingly. Possible points: 50. 

You now mark yourself out of a possible ten for each of the following :— 


(x) Sense of humour. 

(2) Zeal. 

(3) Power of command. 
(4) Physical fitness. 

(5) Parlour tricks. 
Possible points: 50. 

Total possible points: 100. 


NOTES. 


(i) With regard to the above, it may be argued that no one is entitled 


to award marks to themselves for “ power of command ”’ and “ zeal.”’ 
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But it seems logical to reply that anyone who is incapable of judging 
himself in these respects is clearly ineligible for promotion to a position 
in which he will be called upon to judge others. 


(ii) The term “ physical fitness’’ has been employed rather than 
“ skill at games.’’ The object of games is physical fitness coupled, where 
applicable, with inculcation of the team spirit. The officer who is merely 
“ good at games ’’ is not necessarily an asset to a ship unless he can apply 
his skill to the furthering of these two objects. 


(iii) You may now have scored 100 points. but are you efficient ? 
Possibly you are, but before assuming this to be the case, get a candid 
friend to assess you for ‘‘tact’’ and “ability to co-operate.” In any case 
it is as well to remember that the list given above is by no means 
exhaustive. 


Lest in compiling this Catechism I should seem to be in any way 
pretentious, I will confess that after answering all the questions con- 
scientiously, I have added up my marks and find that I score a total of 
no less than 18, of which 9 are for ‘“‘parlour tricks.” 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


By R. B. PAu 


Frenchman with whom I shared a cabin referred to the colonies 

of Great Britain and other countries in West Africa as “ little 
encroachments on French territory.”” This was no effort at sarcasm, but 
gave expression to an opinion held by most French people that West 
Africa is to all intents and purposes a French dominion, where Britain 
and one or two other countries have managed to snatch a few enclaves 
of territory. From a strictly geographical point of view, there is much 
to support the French point of view, as any map will show. The redis- 
tribution of territory in West Africa which took place after the War, 
when the bulk of the German Cameroons and the ex-German colony of 
Togoland were mandated to France, only served to add force to the 
idea, which had been well established for the previous half century. 


Nevertheless it must be recognised that the preponderance of territory 
which comes under French administration in-West Africa, when compared 
with the area of the British West African divisions, does not involve an 
equal preponderance of economic or even of strategic value in favour of 
France. For if, in the partition of West Africa between different Euro- 
pean countries, Britain made no great claim to quantity, her government 
officers and—let it not be forgotten—her pioneer traders were at least 
astute enough to recognise guality. It was this ability and foresight 
which gave Britain command of the estuaries and a considerable length 
of the courses of two of West Africa’s greatest waterways—the River 
Gambia, which flows through the British Protectorate of the Gambia and 
the River Niger, which gave British Nigeria its name. 


The administration of French West Africa is in charge of a Governor- 
General, whose headquarters are at Dakar, Senegal; and each French 
West African Colony—French Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and 
the rest—is in charge of a Lieutenant-Governor, who is responsible to the 
Governor-General at Dakar. The French Governor-General has powers 
far above those of the Governor of any of the British West African Colonies, 
supreme though that Governor is in his own Colony and answerable only 
to the Colonial Office in London. The primary difference in the system 
of administration in French West Africa as compared with British West 
Africa is, in effect, that the former has an official to co-ordinate the work 
of the different colonies, whereas the British Colonies are governed as 
separate units. 


O NCE when travelling on the West Coast of Africa, a kindly young 
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Suggestions have been made from time to time that it would make 
for improved efficiency in the administration of the British West African 
Colonies if a Governor-General were appointed in order to co-ordinate 
the policy between the four Colonies. One obstacle which is said 
to lie in the way of such an appointment is that a Governor-General 
of British West Africa would have some difficulty in keeping 
contact with all parts of the territory which came under his supervision. 
For instance, if he happened to be in Kano in Northern Nigeria, it would 
take him the best part of fourteen days to reach the upper reaches of the 
Gambia River, following the ordinary method of travelling down to 
Lagos, by ship to Bathurst and thence up the Gambia River. True, he 
could make the journey by air, but air travel is for all practical purposes 
as yet untried for inter-colonial communication in British West Africa. 
Actually the shortest route for a traveller between Kano and the upper 
reaches of the Gambia River, would be to utilize the road in French terri- 
tory by way of Naimey, Wagadugu, Bole, Segu-Sikoro, down the River 
Niger: to Kulicoro, whence he could travel by train through French 
territory ; he could then leave the train at Sine within a few miles of the 
northern boundary of the Gambia, after a journey lying wholly through 
French territory until arrival at Sine. 


This emphasizes the unity of French West Africa, and is an indication 
of why it is possible for France to employ different methods of adminis- 
tration from those in operation in British West Africa. Whatever the 
relative advantages of these two methods, the British policy of treating 
the West African Colonies as separate units takes into account that they 
are peopled by Africans of different outlook, temperament, and material 
and spiritual development. Again, it is now well established that the 
Governments of British West Africa occupy the position of trustees of 
the African people, and this would seem to imply that if, in years to 
come, the African people are able to govern themselves with equity and 
with justice, they will take charge of the administration of their own 
country. But there is no suggestion that French tenancy in that part 
of the world is terminable at some future time. French West Africa is 
part of France, and the inhabitants can, by fulfilling certain qualifications, 
become French citizens. It is true that every encouragement is given to 
the African inhabitants to fit themselves for government positions, and 
there is apparently no limit as to the positions which they may occupy ; 
but the policy seems to establish that they are, and will remain, citizens 
of France. 

Possibly the War was responsible to some extent for the urge to bring 


French West Africa as near as possible to Paris. France is always mindful 
of the value of being able to land colonial troops in France in the shortest 
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possible time, and this principle will be found to apply to many of the 
developments which have taken place in West Africa during recent years. 
We have already seen how it is possible by means of railway, river and a 
good motorable road to travel through French territory from Senegal to 
Northern Nigeria and, in fact, via Zinder to the Cameroons. It is the 
dream of the French administration in West Africa that one day it will 
be possible to travel by train from Dakar in Senegal right up to Duala 
in the Cameroons. Such a railway as that proposed would be joined by 
branch railways running up from the principal coast towns in the French 
West African Colonies. In fact it is necessary with such vast tracts of 
hinterland to think in terms of railways in the development of the country. 


In this respect the French are somewhat less favourably situated than 
the British West African Governments who, whilst having never failed 
to recognise the value of constructing railways in order to open up other- 
wise inaccessible country, have none the less been fortunate in the amount 
of water transport which it has been possible to employ. This factor 
should be borne in mind for it will in due course play an important part 
in the economic prosperity or otherwise of the hinterland of French West 
Africa. The French colonial authorities have already spent millions of 
francs in irrigation schemes in the French Sudan with a view to culti- 
vating cotton. Not all these schemes have been successful, but even if 
and when France succeeds in increasing the crop-growing capacity of the 
French hinterland, she will be faced with the problem of transporting 
the produce to the seaboard at an economic rate. As one instance of 
the difficulty which confronts this development, allusion might be made 
to the consideration given to the transport of groundnuts by rail from 
French territory on the borders of Northern Nigeria to Dakar and the 
Mediterranean. At the present time, some of the groundnut crop which 
is purchased in Northern Nigeria and sent down to Lagos for shipment 
comes from French territory, and the French authorities are anxious to 
close up this leakage in traffic ; yet the results of enquiry by the French 
authorities seem to have demonstrated to them that groundnuts could 
not be transported across Africa in the way they suggest at any economic 
rate which would compare with the present transport through British 
territory. There is little doubt that, despite the questionably economic 
advantages which may accrue to the construction of railways and roads 
in the French West African hinterland, developments will none the less 
take place for, as has been pointed out, in developing her territories in 
West Africa, France is guided by objects that are not wholly economic. 


We have already seen that Dakar has become the hub of French 
colonial enterprise in West Africa, and it is not surprising therefore that 
this port should have developed as it has during recent years. Indeed, 
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this development is almost analogous with that which has taken place at 
Casablanca. 

It was not until 1908 that Dakar had been sufficiently developed to 
be classed as a French naval station, and by that time there was sufficient 
anchorage for four armoured cruisers and a graving dock some 650 feet 
long. It is reputed that up to 1908, some 21,000,000 francs had been 
spent on the construction of the port, while during the following two 
years, another 10,000,000 francs were found for the provision of navi- 
gation lights. There is much else in the construction of the port and 
the layout of the town which redounds to the credit of the French 
engineers. It was necessary to sink wells in order to obtain water; at 
the present time Dakar is supplying about 10,000 tons of water each 
month to ships using the port. During the time that the port and 
town were being developed, the country behind was also prospering, so 
that shortly after the war 500,000 tons of groundnuts were exported from 
Dakar in one year. These figures give some indication of the facilities 
which the French authorities have there installed for handling cargo. 


By 1928, Dakar had become the third largest port in the French 
Empire, only Marseilles and Havre showing larger tonnage figures. An 
efficient air mail links Dakar with Europe, and an aeroplane leaves the 
town each week, on Friday, with letters which are delivered in England 
on the following Monday. Letters posted in London on a Friday are 
received in Dakar on the following Monday. 


At the same time that Dakar was developing her facilities as a first- 
class port, progress was also being made in the laying out of the town, 
with the result that, in many respects, Dakar is now the most up-to-date 
town along the whole of the West Coast of Africa. Military bands play 
in public squares in the evening, while taxi-cabs and buses travel along 
the roads once used by camels. There is a bathing beach which has 
become so popular that it requires the services of police to superintend 
the parking of countless numbers of motor cars. There are six first-class 
hotels which provide accommodation for hundreds of guests. As an 
ordinary statement of fact this will not create considerable interest to 
any except those who have travelled through British West Africa, and 
who realise the grave lack of hotel accommodation even in the large 
towns. Dakar is full of French government officials and commercial 
employees with their wives and families. There are over a dozen schools 
in the town frequented daily by the children of white parents ; this is in 
startling contrast to British West Africa where, no doubt rightly enough, 
British people are not encouraged to take young children. But the 
French have settled down in Dakar and are to all intents and purposes 
colonising there. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 


By Major E. W. Poison NewmaN, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


drawn to the almost childish mental state of Europe since the Great 

War, and it was forecasted that nothing short of the immediate 
danger of another European war would restore her balanced judgment 
and sense of reality. It was further remarked that much talk of dis- 
armament was usually the forerunner of a serious crisis, but that the 
general desire for peace in Europe might be sufficiently strong to avert 
war itself, and to turn such a crisis into a means of convincing the 
nations of the need of sacrifices, if peace were to be maintained. The 
crisis referred to has not been long in coming, and now Europe is faced 
with the question of how to handle it in the interests of peace. The 
crisis itself is welcome as providing the opportunity for better and more 
realistic policies, but it remains to be seen whether European statesman- 
ship can rise to the occasion. 


Ie this section of the JOURNAL for November, 1931, attention was 


The chief causes of the crisis are as follows :— 

(1) The political tension caused by the situations in the Polish 
Corridor, Central Europe, and on the Adriatic, all of which 
are to some extent interrelated, together with the general 
collapse of international confidence. 


(2) The unsettled state of affairs in Germany arising out of a 
strong nationalist reaction on Herr Hitler’s accession to 
power, with a disturbing effect on Germany’s neighbours in 
the East and West, and increased tension in the Corridor 
region between extreme nationalist elements, both German 
and Polish. 


(3) The bad moral effect of the world economic depression on 
those parts of Europe where excitability is the rule rather 
than the exception. 


(4) The threatened failure of the Disarmament Conference, 
arising out of the now unquestionable fact that the status 
quo is rapidly dividing Europe into two opposing camps, 
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with a desire on both sides to possess adequate armaments, 
either for aggressive or defensive purposes, and the consequent 
tendency of the various delegations to see what they can get 
or keep, rather than what they can do without or give up. 


The combined efforts of these causes produced the disarmament 
deadlock, which is really the pivot on which the whole situation has 
turned. Beforehand, efforts were being made to bring about disarma- 
ment as a means in itself of preventing war, without any attempt being 
made to remove the grievances causing international tension, giving rise 
to armaments, and producing the potential causes of war. These efforts 
were made under the delusion that international co-operation was com- 
patible with the status quo of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, and 
that disarmament in these circumstances was possible ; and under the 
mistaken idea that, with next to no armaments, the nations would 
prefer to co-operate through the lack of means to settle disputes by 
any more bellicose method. In dealing with disarmament before trying 
to remove the potential causes of war, statesmen, diplomatists and 
politicians have for years been putting the ‘cart before the horse.”’ 
Fortunately, when the disarmament deadlock made this point obvious, 
and it became apparent that no further progress could be made without 
removing the greatest obstacle to European peace, the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary consulted Signor Mussolini. This meeting between 
the British and Italian Prime Ministers was one of the greatest impor- 
tance for many reasons. Since the Peace Conference of Paris, a con- 
siderable number of treaties and pacts have been concluded with the 
object of ensuring a peaceful Europe, but the Locarno Treaty is the only 
one which has behind it, as guarantees, the material power of modern 
armies. As Great Britain and Italy are the guarantors of this instru- 
ment, the closest collaboration between these two Powers is very 
necessary in time of crisis. Also, Italy has everything to gain by peace 
and everything to lose by war, so that Signor Mussolini’s peaceful 
assurances of recent years have not been mere attempts to pacify his 
critics, and Anglo-Italian collaboration can facilitate the settlement of 
many European questions owing to the respective influences of the two 
nations with the conflicting parties. While British influence with France 
can indirectly reach France’s allies in Poland and the Little Entente, 
Italian influence on the Hitler Government in Germany, as well as in 
Hungary, can be helpful on the other side. Indeed, the MacDonald- 
Mussolini collaboration may be regarded as a bridge between the status 
quo and revisionist groups of Powers, while its most important result 
has been the realization that treaty revision must in principle precede 
disarmament, on the grounds that the potential causes of war must be 
eliminated before armaments can be reduced to police requirements. 
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With the fear and suspicion prevalent in Europe at present, it was 
only to be expected that mention of a “ Four Power Pact” should 
arouse protests of some intensity in France, and still greater intensity 
in Poland and the Little Entente, on both of which France relies to 
some extent for her security. There was fear lest there should be an 
attempt to supersede the League of Nations and impose revisionist 
conditions upon smaller nations without the participation and ultimate 
consent of the nations immediately concerned. To those nations which 
owe their very existence to the Treaty of Versailles, the term “ treaty 
revision’ has hitherto been positive anathema, partly because they 
do not yet realize that the idea of a wholesale reshaping of Europe only 
exists in the minds of unbalanced political extremists. Although our 
knowledge of the contents of the ‘‘ Four Power Pact,” or whatever term 
may be applied to this still tentative proposal, is rightly of a scanty 
nature, pending wider consultation for its fuller development, it is quite 
certain that wholesale redrawing of frontiers is not for one moment 
contemplated. On the other hand, whatever is contemplated must be 
done within the framework of the League of Nations and in accordance 
with Article 19 of the League Covenant, with full participation of all 
the interested parties. What is contemplated, in other words, is the 
non-continuance of such international absurdities as must in course of 
time lead to war and have already made disarmament practically 
impossible. 


The Rome meeting has emphasized the fact that treaty revision is 
the only open door to peace, and that without it war is sooner or later 
inevitable. But it is only an acceptance in principle that is necessary 
at the present juncture, and meanwhile the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy are trying to find some way in which 
this principle can receive general acceptance. While Great Britain and 
Italy seem to agree on most points, it must be realized that on the whole 
the Italians are more enthusiastic about treaty revision than are the 
people of this country, who care little what happens on the Continent 
provided they are not dragged into a war over questions in which they 
have no interest. 


The attitude of France is somewhat complex, as the French Govern- 
ment not only has to consider the opinions of the French people, but also 
those of France’s allies in Poland and the Little Entente. Whereas in 
France there is a tendency on the part of the present Government to 
face facts and accept the principle of treaty revision, this is somewhat 
counter-balanced by strong influences in the other direction from France’s 
allies. The Paris newspaper Volonté, representing the views of the 
present French Government, has already admitted that the mere main- 
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tenance of the status quo is untenable, and that to try to maintain it 
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at all costs would mean “either leaving the field open for war or 
preserving an insuperable obstacle to the organization of mutual assist- 
ance and the international control of armaments.”’ On the other hand, 
the Rumanian Ambassador in Paris, M. Titulescu, on behalf of the Little 
Entente and other champions of the status quo, has been resorting to 
every conceivable argument to convince the French that treaty revision 
can only lead to war. Such outside pressure tends to make France fear 
that if she supports treaty revision, she will ultimately find herself 
isolated and threatened by a re-armed Germany. 


In Germany, on the other hand, the Rome proposals were at first 
received with satisfaction, but, as the conversations between the other 
Powers progressed with continual opposition from France’s allies, the 
Germans have shown signs of fearing a “‘ watering down ”’ of the original 
principle agreed upon by Mr. MacDonald and Signor Mussolini. The 
German argument is perfectly sound. If the principle is to be watered 
down, what hope is there of achieving anything in detail worth having ? 
But this does not imply that the method of carrying out the principle, 
whatever the details may be, should not be modified or re-arranged to 
suit as far as possible the nations concerned. Meanwhile, it is useless 
to say more until the whole matter takes a clearer and more concise 
shape, and we cannot blame governments at the present stage for 
preserving the utmost secrecy. 


So, we have one school of thought convinced that treaty revision 
in some form is the only way to peace and disarmament, and another 
equally convinced that the exact opposite is the case. But to anyone 
who has studied this question from a disinterested standpoint it must 
be obvious that a sensible form of treaty revision is the only course to 
adopt. Progress in this direction must, of course, take ample time for 
the fullest consideration, and for the nations concerned to become 
acclimatised to the whole idea of change, and there must also be a 
courageous attempt to abolish as far as possible the impracticable con- 
ceptions which led to the patchwork settlements of 1920. Of the four 
great Powers concerned in the proposed Rome Pact, neither Germany 
nor Italy can hope to gain much at the outset, owing to the time that 
will be necessary to achieve any material results ; and, as Great Britain’s 
position is more that of an arbitrator than anything else, it looks as if 
France stands to gain most at the outset. What France wants more 
than anything else in the world is security, and the Rome proposals 
would give her guaranteed security for at least ten years. 


The situations in Central Europe and on the Adriatic are most impor- 
tant factors in the present crisis, but it is in German—Polish relations 
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that we see the most immediate danger. While the Poles have always 
violently opposed any suggestion of treaty revision, openly declaring 
that they will fight rather than be deprived of what they regard to be 
an integral part of Poland, the Germans have strongly and continuously 
protested against the alleged injustice of the present settlement; and, in 
the end, they will assuredly resort to force if they cannot obtain peaceful 
satisfaction. It is almost inconceivable that a virile race with a great 
military tradition should sit down and accept the dismemberment of 
their country in order to provide an access to the sea for a race which 
they have always regarded as inferior. And it is equally difficult to 
believe that a highly cultured race, at last restored to something approach- 
ing their former position, would willingly give up newly-acquired terri- 
tory to those partly responsible for partitioning their country in the 
past. Yet a reconciliation of these two opposing forces constitutes the 
greatest problem of treaty revision that Europe has to face, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the seriousness of the situation in this part of 
Eastern Europe, where racial feeling runs high, where nationalism is 
very strong, and calm contemplation is not regarded as a virtue. But 
the chief danger at the present moment arises out of the disturbed state 
of Germany following the Nazi revolution, and the fact that no time is 
more opportune for independent action by irresponsible political extrem- 
ists. With feeling running very high in the Free State of Danzig, in 
the Corridor itself, and in Upper Silesia, a mere incident may easily saddle 
the Berlin Government with serious complications. Should anything 
in the form of a Nazi raid into Polish territory be attempted, Germany 
might easily be dragged into quite unforeseen hostilities with Poland 
through efforts to extricate their extremist adventurers from their 
difficulties. 

Although the frontier line separating the Corridor from the German 
Reich is an area of tension, the most inflammable situations in the whole 
German-—Polish situation seem to centre in the Free City of Danzig and 
in the densely populated industrial area of Upper Silesia. Ever since 
the Peace Conference Danzig has been a stronghold of German national- 
ism, and the extensive privileges granted to Poland in the Free City 
have been a continual source of political conflict. Recently, the Polish 
ammunition store on the Westerplatte was the centre of what might 
have proved to be a most serious affair, when the Poles reinforced the 
guard through fear of trouble from the German side; and there are 
many other ways in which a grave situation could quickly arise. In 
Upper Silesia, on the other hand, bad feeling between Germans and 
Poles, arising chiefly out of the Corridor question, has assumed a con- 
centrated form in an industrial area, where the frontier question is 
intensified by the personal inconvenience of individuals in a densely 
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mixed population. Meanwhile, the position of the Jews under the 
present German regime scarcely helps to improve matters. Upper 
Silesia is, therefore, an area where the German-—Polish question may 
easily come to a head; for the resentment of the German minority 
against the Poles in Polish Upper Silesia is based not so much on local 
minority grievances as on the existing frontier settlement and the Polish 
attitude towards German claims. It has been impossible to spend any 
time in Katowice in recent years without realizing a feeling of high tension, 
and those best qualified to judge have long been of the opinion that 
the present arrangement cannot last. This whole industrial unit must 
belong either to Germany or to Poland. It cannot be shared by both 
countries. 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

ROM time to time the Disarmament Conference appears to be on 
Fi: death-bed, only to be revived into some semblance to animation 

by a hasty visitation of experts in the art of resuscitating semi- 
defunct international bodies. There can be little question that the 
Conference was in extremis, when Mr. Ramsay McDonald, accompanied 
by Sir John Simon, made a hurried visit to Geneva on 16th March. 
He took with him the draft of a Plan or Convention.} 


After the usual oratory about “issues which raised . . . questions 
of life and death,” the Draft Convention was distributed to the inspired 
assemblage, the members of which promised to go forthwith and give it 
their best consideration. The Conference was therefore adjourned until 
25th April. 

The British Draft Convention is in five Parts, which may be 
summarised as follows :— 

Part I—Security.—This states that any breach of the Pact of Paris 
(Kellogg Pact) is a matter of interest to all parties to that Pact, and that 
in such event there is to be a conference between the parties if any five 
of them, including one at least of the Great Powers, so request. It will 
be the business of this conference to “‘ agree upon the steps which could 
be taken in respect of such breach,” and to fix responsibility. 

This proposal is hardly likely to satisfy French requirements which 
return persistently to the idea of immediate armed intervention by the 
Powers in the event of security being threatened. 








1 Over forty Plans have by now been submitted by one Power or another, 
with the object of finding a solution—even a temporary or tentative one—to the 
problem of disarmament. 
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Part I1—Disarmament.—This is divided into two Sections—Effectives 
and Material. 


1. Effectives.—It is claimed that the principle of computing effectives 
by the average number of day’s duty performed has secured universal 
acceptance as being the fairest method of taking account of armies 
with different periods of service. A Table follows showing the proposed 
‘“‘ Average Daily Effectives which are not to be exceeded in the Land 
Armed Forces”’ of Continental Powers. These figures are as follows :— 


TABLE OF AVERAGE DAILY EFFECTIVES WHICH ARE NOT TO BE EXCEEDED IN 
THE LAND ARMED FORCES. 
Land Armed Forces. 


Stationed Total, 
Party. in Home including 
country Oversea. 
Germany > a % zi .. 200,000 200,000 
Belgium... so oe Av ss 60,000 75,000 
Bulgaria Pe he ey ee v6 60,000 60,000 
Spain iv Je oe cs .. 120,000 170,000 
France até is dé sis +. 200,000 400,000 
Greece ats a os “a om 60,000 60,000 
Hungary .. Bs es ay a 60,000 60,000 
Italy aig ays as oe .. 200,000 250,000 
Holland a ve -s i. a 25,000 75,000 
Poland Be aye se’ es .. 200,000 200,000 
Portugal Fi ro = He bu 50,000 60,000 
Rumania .. “Vy Sa a .. 150,000 150,000 
Czechoslovakia af es a .. 100,000 100,000 
U.S.S.R. a ae “9 ee .. 500,000 500,000 
Yugoslavia .. ig a e .. 100,000 100,000 
Each other Continental European State. . (No separate 50,000 
figure) 


2. Material—Army: It is proposed that existing mobile land guns 
up to 6-inch calibre shail be retained, but that in future this armament 
shall be limited to guns of approximately 4.5-inch. 


Coast Defence guns are not to exceed 16-inch. 
The size of tanks is to be limited to 16 tons. 


Prohibited material is to be destroyed on the basis of one-third 
within one year, and two-thirds within three years of the Convention 
coming into force. 


Navy: It is the object of the Convention to extend the agreements 
regarding naval limitations come to by the Washington and London 
Treaties so as to include France and Italy, and also to “ stabilize the 
remaining naval forces of other Powers at the figures in the Armaments 
Year Book, 1932.” 
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The truce in capital ship building would be extended to all Powers 
except Italy, who, if she wishes, may lay down one ship, to balance the 
French ‘‘ Dunkerque.”’ 


Except as already provided for in the London Treaty, there would 
be no more 8-inch gun cruisers. All other naval construction would be 
purely for replacement. 


Germany, although freed from the naval limitations imposed on her 
by the Treaty of Versailles, would stabilize her naval position up to 1936 
at what it is to-day. 

Air: Bombing from the air, except for police purposes in certain 
outlying regions, would be prohibited. 

No naval or military aircraft, excluding troop carriers and flying 
boats, is to exceed three tons unladen weight. 

No dirigibles are to be built or acquired during the period of the 
Convention ; but those already in existence may be retained. 

The following Table shows the number of aeroplanes capable of use 
in war which, at the end of a period of five years, is not to be exceeded 
by each of the respective Powers :— 


Belgium ae He es 150 Norway lp 8 -s 75 
China ye as .. “eo Poland “ a a 
Czechoslovakia i Ko ae Portugal .. ce ne 25 
Denmark .. a RR 50 Rumania .. es oe 
Estonia - esa a 50 Siam - oF ne 75 
Finland Ke es te 25 Spain ia e sot), ao 
France o me 2 Sweden an cr ++ 75 
Greece = = as 75 Switzerland - a 75 
Italy a mm -+ 500 Turkey a ata 6:5 
Japan ae : se Union of S.S.R.  .. os 
Latvia 7 et bi 50 United Kingdom .. <. 560 
Lithuania .. pie “s 50 United States of America 500 
Netherlands bien ooy 5 kgO Yugoslavia . ; 200 


[Note.—Figures will have to be inserted iaiieaties for the other parties 
which at present possess military or naval aeroplanes.] 


The Permanent Disarmament Commission is to draw up a scheme 
for the complete abolition of naval and military air craft, conditional 
upon the effective supervision of civil aircraft to prevent their misuse 
for military purposes. 

Part III—Information.—It is intended to make provision for the 
exchange of information. 


Part IV—Chemical Warfare.—Chemical Warfare is prohibited on the 
lines already accepted by the Conference. 





1 See the JouRNAL for February, 1933, p. 164. 
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Part V—Miscellaneous.—A Permanent Armament Commission is to 
be set up on lines already agreed upon, and will be specially charged 
with making provision for a second Disarmament Conference, which is 
to be held before the expiry of the Convention. 


It is proposed that the Convention shall remain in force for five years, 
except the naval provisions which terminate on 31st December, 1936, 
before which date a further naval conference will be held. Rules 
forbidding certain methods of warfare are to remain in force indefinitely. 


The Convention would replace the Peace Treaties which at present 
limit the armaments of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Further paragraphs deal with the action to be taken in the event 
of breaches of the Convention and the temporary suspension of certain 
of its provisions in the event of war. 


At the outset of the reassembly of the Conference on 26th April, 
discussion of the latest British Convention received an abrupt check as 
the result of a speech by Mr. Norman Davis who said that the U.S. 
Government were still studying the question of consultation for the 
preservation of peace, and that he could not commit himself to any 
decision on the proposals regarding Security contained in Part I. The 
German and French representatives also expressed their inability to 
take any definite line on that section at present. The meeting was 
therefore adjourned with a view to making arrangements to pass on to 
the other sections. 


On the 28th April when a commencement had been made on Section I 
of Part II, serious objections and amendments to the proposals were 
made by Herr Nadolny on behalf of Germany. Heclaimed that the term 
“‘ effectives ’’ should cover not only reservists called to the colours at 
a given moment, but also the total trained Reserves, who, having fulfilled 
their period of active service remained on the register ; this would mean 
that the “ effectives’’ of countries like France would include a large 
proportion of men not now included. On the other hand, it was claimed 
that the police forces should not be included as no military character 
could be attributed to them. The German Delegation also proposed 
that forces stationed overseas in territory near to the home country 
should be reckoned among the forces of the home country, and that only 
forces “‘ stationed in distant territory’ and which could not be used 
outside those territories should count as overseas forces. These proposals 
at once produced a rejoinder from M. Massigli (France), and Mr. Eden, 
the British representative, replied that the German amendments if 
maintained in their present form might render it difficult to continue 
the discussions. At the outset, therefore, it appears unlikely that Part II 
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of the British Draft Convention will progress any more smoothly than 
other proposals for the reduction of armaments put forward up to date. 
In fact, the health of the Disarmament Conference appears to have 
suffered yet another severe relapse. 


It was hoped that the draft of the British Convention would at least 
provided the Conference with matter which would enable discussions to 
be continued ; but whether this will prove to be the case remains to be 
seen. Japanese opinion, released from the bondage of the League of 
Nations, has boldly expressed the opinion that everybody is tired of 
the useless negotiations . . . but every nation fears to be the first 
to withdraw. 


THE ARMS EMBARGO 


N the 27th February, 1933, in answer to a question in Parliament, 
O Sir John Simon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said ‘‘ We 
believe the general sense of the country at this time would be 
opposed to a decision which by freely admitting the passage of arms, 
would undoubtedly help to foment the struggle and increase the slaughter. 
“‘ Existing contracts already entered into must be respected, but, 
subject to this, we have decided that as from to-day and pending the 
opportunity of international consultation and decision, such as I hope 
for, the Government will not authorise the issue of a licence for export to 
either China or Japan of any articles mentioned in the Arms Export 
Prohibition Order, 1931. I am quite well aware that the decision will 
not in itself prevent the supply of arms to the Far East from other sources. 
Some people may even say it will stimulate it. 


“It will be the first time, so far as I know, in which any neutral 
government has taken positive action of this kind in reference to a distant 
conflict—with which we do not mean in any circumstances to concern 
ourselves.” 


At the same time, Mr. Eden, the British delegate, proposed at Geneva, 
that no arms or ammunitions should be supplied to either side in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. 


On.the 13th March the British embargo on the export of arms to the 
Far East was raised after being in force for a fortnight. Mr. Baldwin 
announced that the reason for reversing the previous decision was that 
there was no prospect of international agreement on the question. The 
Chinese Legation in London expressed their satisfaction at the announce- 
ment, the contention of that country being that the embargo acted 
unfavourably against them as a nation which was not fully armed and 
prepared for war. 
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JAPAN’S WITHDRAWAL FROM THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE outcome of the attitude of the League of Nations towards 
Japan’s activities in Manchuria has been her withdrawal from 
that assemblage. 


On 17th February last the draft Report of the Assembly dealing with 
the dispute between China and Japan was published. The essential 
features were :— 

(i) That the sovereignty of Manchuria belongs to China, and that 
an organization should be set up in that country which 
recognises this and which is compatible with the adminis- 
trative integrity of China. 

Also that the Japanese troops should withdraw to the 
South Manchurian Railway zone. 

(ii) If both parties accept the Report, the League should appoint 
a committee to assist them in negotiation. The United 
States and Soviet Russia to be asked to appoint a member 
to the committee, if they wish. 

(iii) It is not proposed to return to the status quo ante September, 
1931; nor is the creation of the state of ‘“‘ Manchukuo ” 
a solution. 


The Report invokes the Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris, 
and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington, and affirms that it is contrary 
to the spirit of the Covenant that the settlement of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute should be sought under the stress of military pressure on the 
part of either party. 


The Japanese issued a detailed reply to the Report on 21st February, 
the principal points of which are as follows :— 

(1) There is much in the Report with which Japan disagrees as 
regards statements of facts, but she sees no use in labouring 
arguments any further. 

Military action in Manchuria was taken in self-defence, 
necessitated by conditions existing in China. 

The principles of the Covenant, the Kellogg (Paris) Pact, 
and the Nine-Power Treaty must be applied in harmony 
with realities. 

Bandits and Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops, encouraged by the 
League, were concentrating their forces. Japan, bound by 
treaty to assure the security of Manchukuo, could not remain 
inactive. 

(5) Although the Report proposes a settlement on the basis of 
the principles contained in the Lytton Report, nine out of 
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ten of the principles, according to the Lytton Report itself, 
cannot be fulfilled without a strong central government in 
China. The proposal to withdraw Japanese troops apparently 
assumes that the security of the whole of Manchuria could be 
maintained by local gendarmerie; ‘“‘that proposition is 
absurd and impracticable.”’ 

(6) The inclusion of Soviet Russia and the United States on the 
proposed committee is objected to. 


(7) In proposing to bind members and non-members not to 
recognise another State, the League would be acting ultra 
vires. 


(8) Japan is responsible for the maintenance of peace in the 
Far East, and is ready to co-operate with any friendly Powers. 


(9) Emphasis is laid on the complexity of the Far Eastern 
situation, which could not be elucidated even by the Lytton 
Commission in view of the brevity of its visit. 


Finally, Japan appealed to the Assembly to “think twice before 
making a decision.” On 24th February, however, M. Hymans stated 
that the Report expressed the unanimous opinion of the Committee of 
Nineteen. 


The Chinese delegate, Dr. Yen, expressed relief and satisfaction. 
The League had emerged stronger and revitalized as the result of its 
“ courageous verdict ’—a crushing indictment of Japanese militarism. 


Mr. Matsuoka, head of the Japanese delegates, in the course of an 
able speech to the Assembly, remarked that for over twenty years China 
had been going through revolution which had brought disaster to her 
people. Tens of millions had lost their lives as the result of internecine 
warfare, tyranny, banditry, famine and flood. Armies of Communists 
raged over wider territory than the Nanking government controlled. The 
misery and distress amongst the Chinese people were beyond the 
imagination of the average man and woman in Western countries. 
The conditions in Soviet Russia, another colossal neighbour, had also 
given them deep concern. It had been Japan’s hope and determination 
that Manchuria should become a land of law and order, of peace and 
abundance, and for years she had sought to co-operate with China to 
that end, but to no avail. In recent years the anti-foreign sentiment 
developed by the Kuomintang and Nationalist government had intensified 
this opposition, and the Chinese had begun to claim that the Japanese 
should be driven out of Manchuria. 


The Powers, he said, had for long been dealing in fictions regarding 
China. . The first article of the Covenant required that the State, 
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Dominion or Colony to be a Member of the League should be fully 
“ self-governing.”” China was no such State. To-day the Nanking 
government adminsters less than four of the eighteen provinces. ‘‘ The 
world cannot-deal in such fictions as these and call upon the League to 
uphold the letter of treaties.” 


The Lytton Report had given a false impression of the population 
of Manchuria. The majority of the people were descendants of the 
old Manchu stock, of the old Chinese stock affiliated with the Manchus 
in former years, or Mongols. The greater number had never lived in 
China and had no such attachment with that country as the Lytton 
Report describes. 


He then issued a warning against the League, giving China the 
impression that she had been exonerated and could continue to defy 
Japan. His government were not in the least anxious about the outcome 
of the conflict with the Chinese contingents in Manchuria, but they were 
loath to see further unnecessary bloodshed. What justification, he asked, 
was there for the attempt to establish a measure of international control 
in Manchuria proposed by the Report? Would the American people 
agree to such control over the Panama Canal zone or the British people 
permit it in Egypt? There was only one answer Japan could give to 
the question of accepting the Report, and that was an unequivocal 
"." 

The Report was then put to the vote; forty-two members voted 
for it, Japan voted against it, and Siam refrained from voting. The 
Japanese delegates then walked out in a body. 


On 11th March the decision to withdraw from the League was 
approved by a full meeting of the Japanese Cabinet. Admiral Saito, 
the Premier, afterwards submitted certain documents to the Emperor 
for his approval. These included :— 


(a) The formal notice of withdrawal from the League. 


(6) A memorandum stating Japan’s intention to retain the 
Caroline Islands—formerly German property. 


(c) Memoranda regarding her continued participation in the work 
of the International Labour Office, and in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at the Hague. 


With the approval of the Emperor, on the advice of the Privy 
Council, Count Uchida, Japanese Foreign Minister, cabled to Geneva on 
27th March announcing withdrawal from the League and giving at some 
length Japan’s reasons for this step. Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary- 
General, replying to this communication, called attention to Article I, 
para. 3, of the Covenant, which lays down that ‘‘ Any member of the 
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League may, after two years’ notice of its intention so to do, withdraw 
from the League provided that all its international obligations and all 
its obligations under the Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time 
of withdrawal.”” How a Power is to be compelled to remain a member 
for two years after withdrawal, or indefinitely if it has not discharged its 
obligations—such as its financial indebtedness to the League, perhaps-— 
is not clear. 


In these Notes last quarter it was observed that Germany had placed 
the League in a cleft stick by demanding freedom in the matter of 
armaments, the only alternative being to compel her by force to remain 
disarmed. It was also remarked that she had given “striking proof 
that the nation which has the courage of its own convictions and 
ambitions has little to fear from pressure by international gatherings.” 
History has repeated itself with a minimum of delay in the case of 
Japan’s conflict with the League over Manchuria, which she now dom- 
inates completely. There have not been lacking passionate pacifists and 
supporters of the League who would have compelled Japan by force to 
withdraw from that country, but so far that assemblage has at least 
retained a sufficiently practical outlook to avoid such disastrous and 
unwarrantable militarism, and—in effect—to admit its defeat. 


JAPANESE OPERATIONS IN JEHOL 


r i “MHE Japanese capture of Shanhai-kwan early this year obviously 
foreboded a further advance into Jehol; this was made clear in 
the last number of the JouRNAL.? Indeed, the Japanese were 

not long in moving eastwards into that province on the pretext that 

it is not politically part of China, being one of the four northern and 

“‘ extra-Chinese ”’ provinces: in many respects it should logically form 

part of Manchuria. 

The Japanese advance began on 24th February. The movement 
was planned on a broad front and in three columns; (i) the northern 
column starting from Kailu advanced on Chihfeng; (ii) the centre 
column moved from Ichow on Lingyuan; (iii) the southern column 
from Suichung also on Lingyuan. The two latter forces advanced by 
widely-separated routes. Within 3-4 days the Japanese stood on the 
line Chihfeng—Chienfring—Lingyuan. 

The Japanese forces comprised 30,000 men, supported by a like 
number of the newly-formed Manchukuo Army. The three columns 
consisted, so it is reported, of the following troops :— 





1 See International Situation, p. 171. 
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(i) The northern column ; 4th Cavalry Brigade and 6th Division. 
(ii) The centre ; 8th Division. 
iii) The southern column; 14th Mixed Brigade. 

4 § 


Against them are said to have been some 55,000 irregular Chinese, 
mostly ex-Manchurian garrison, who could not be regarded as possessing 
great military value since they had previously been defeated with con- 
summate ease in the first operations conducted by the Japanese in 
Manchuria. Behind them stood some four infantry divisions and three 
cavalry brigades of Jehol provincial troops. In addition Chang Hsueh- 
liang had sent up some additional four divisions to support the local 
Jehol troops. The Chinese thus totalled over 150,000 men against the 
Japanese 30,000. In addition there were another 200,000 men in China 
proper, these latter probably possessing a higher military value. 


It is important to note that the Japanese movement took place at a 
time when the cold weather in Manchuria was at its greatest intensity, 
the ground being hard frozen, while there were feet of ice on all the 
rivers. This condition exerted a threefold influence : firstly, it facilitated 
movement of motor transport to an incredible degree; secondly, it 
prevented any entrenching being done—the Chinese had dug trenches 
last year ; thirdly, it imposed considerable hardships on the troops. In 
spite of the last-named circumstance, the Japanese plan worked out 
well, and there was little or no opposition at all, so that an astonishing 
rate of advance became possible. The following examples of rapid move- 
ments are taken from Press reports :—the 4th Cavalry Brigade covered 
225 miles in 8 days, fighting three engagements ; two infantry columns, 
moving at times in motor transport, covered 163 miles in 3$ days, and 
180 miles in slightly less time respectively ; skirmishing took place during 
these moves. The latter performance is remarkable, and could only 
be achieved with a liberal use of mechanical transport. Aircraft also 
appear to have been employed on a large scale. The Japanese do not 
seem to have been troubled by any supply difficulties, and depended 
largely on local resources. Nevertheless, in view of the very low 
temperatures—up to 10 degress below zero—the whole operation is one 
of considerable military interest. 


The Chinese line of resistance, Chihfeng—Lingyuan, was penetrated 
on 2nd March. Chengteh, capital of Jehol, was occupied on the 4th, 
while by the 5th the Japanese had reached the main passes in the Great 
Wall; the latter forms the frontier between Jehol and China proper. 
Of true fighting there was none after the first Chinese line was broken. 
Even where Chinese troops showed fight, cowardice or treachery pre- 
vented anything being achieved. The Japanese casualties amounted to 
400, of which the greater number were the result of frost-bite. 
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Since the occupation of Chengteh, the Japanese have set about 
rounding up brigands, while Tang Yu-ling, Governor of Jehol, was 
finally defeated on 4th March in a trivial action at Fenguing. The 
Chinese troops appear to have been effectually dispersed, and to have 
abandoned Jehol to the Japanese. 


After occupying the passes in the Great Wall, the Japanese advanced 
to the South of it on the plea that they were being threatened by Chinese 
troop concentrations in those districts. They occupied the town of 
Shihmeuchai, but failed to take Lengou, which is said to have been 
their main objective; but they protest that there is no intention of 
occupation at the back of these movements, although since roth April 
they have once more moved southwards of the Wall at several points. 


The Japanese operations have given rise to many intrigues among 
the Chinese War-Lords. But there seems no symptom of any real 
national Chinese movement to oust the Japanese. Any concentration 
of Chinése troops directed northwards appears to be connected in some 
way or another with intrigues among the War-Lords themselves. The 
Japanese hold on Jehol appears to be complete. 


JAPAN AND THE SOVIET UNION 


r F “HE state of tension that has subsisted between Japan and the 
Soviet Union has been aggravated by incidents reported of late 
from Manchuria. As far back as January, 1932, the Japanese, in 

order to restore order at Harbin in the course of their first occupation 
of Manchuria, desired to use the Chinese Eastern Railway, which is under 
joint Sino-Russian management. In this they were delayed by the 
cutting of certain bridges. These, however, were repaired and Japanese 
troops entered Harbin. 


Since then the situation has not improved, and it seems probable 
that both Russian and Japanese action has given rise to bickering over 
the management of the C.E. Railway. In the late summer of 1932 the 
Soviet armed forces on the borders of Manchuria appear to have been 
heavily reinforced.2 Neither side, however, was desirous of bringing 
about an armed conflict. In spite of this fact the state of tension has 
grown still more acute. It now seems not improbable that Japan, on 
the plea of establishing order in the north-eastern district of Manchuria, 
may move troops in that direction. In this event the use by the Japanese 
of the C.E. Railway for military purposes becomes an essential factor in 





1 See International Situation, in the JoURNAL, of February, 1932, p. 176. 
2 See International Situation, in the JOURNAL, of August, 1932, p. 644. 
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any such campaign. In addition, the Soviet Government is becoming 
alarmed as to the possibility of access to Vladivostok being rendered 
difficult by any temporary Japanese monopoly of the C.E. Railway. A 
further stage in the dispute is the Manchukuo demand to the Soviet 
Government for the return of 3,800 wagons and 83 locomotives stated to 
have been removed last year into Soviet territory. In order to enforce 
this claim the lines have been cut. There is little doubt, of course, that 
it would greatly facilitate any Japanese control of Manchuria to gain 
entire control of this Railway and to alter the Russian gauge, but this 
is a project which the Soviet government may be expected to resist : 
although it might consent to sell the railway as a whole; but Japan 
is unlikely to agree to the terms. 














CORRESPONDENCE 





(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL 
or which are of general interest to the Services, Correspondents are requested to put 
their views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Sir,—I noticed that during the Discussion after Captain Lecky’s Lecture on 
“ The Auxiliary Patrol in War,’’ Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle asked whether the 
utilisation of R.N.V.R. personnel for shore service during the War had had any 
effect upon recruiting since the War. 

I joined the R.N.V.R. soon after the War and can remember that we had a 
certain amount of difficulty in persuading men to rejoin the Service at that time 
because of the uncertainty they felt about what they would be called upon to do in 
any future war. They talked a good deal about this, and I am sure it had some 
effect upon the minds of younger men. At the time we were anxious for old hands 
to sign on again in order to give the Division a good start, and I can well remember 
telling men that the mistake would not be made again of using sailors as soldiers. 

In fact, Admiral Sir Morgan Singer, who was then Admiral Commanding the 
Reserves, spoke to the men when he inspected them and told them that, in the 
event of mobilization, they would be sent to sea. This announcement was very well 
received. 

I do not think the mistake of nineteen years ago has any effect upon recruiting 
at the present time. 


27th February, 1933. “‘ NAVALTEER.”’ 


A PLEA FOR THE ‘‘ GRASSHOPPER ”’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—In last quarter’s JoURNAL “ Flag Officer’ runs the heavy roller over naval 
and military critics whom he likens to that harmless insect the grasshopper. Before 
perishing, may one of the victims plead some justification for his ‘‘chirrups?”’ It is 
too readily assumed that the critic enjoys his function. He may be impelled to its 
exercise by a variety of motives ; among others, a disagreeable passion for accuracy, 
a burning desire to see some mischievous tendency corrected, an intense dislike of 
anything that savours of imposture, a sense of justice, some idea that in provoking 
thought he may be employing himself usefully. He may be mistaken in all his views ; 
his editors and readers can judge that fact for themselves. Actually he has to exercise 
great care in his remarks, as any of a foolish or malicious nature bring heavy retri- 
bution. He may prefer to write enthusiastically of conduct and performances, as he 
sometimes does ; it is nice to be on the popular side and more pleasant to be throwing 
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bouquets than bricks. But that field of literature is over-crowded with writers, and 
there is usually little fresh material to commend; even “ Flag officer’s ’’’ roses 
appear to be a bit withered ! 

It can be claimed that criticism, however harsh, has some value. It may dispel 
some of the self-complacency which is one of our besetting sins—as witness our 
invariable bad starts in wars and our non-receptivity of new ideas—and it does 
something to repress conceit and vanity : two very mischevious military disabilities. 
Without it, military literature would be insipid matter, while service journals would 
languish for lack of readers. The “ grasshopper,” fortunately, is not quite a 
“locust.” 

C. O. Heap, 
8th March, 1933. Lieut.-Colonel (late) R.E. 


NEW USES FOR TANKS 


To THE EpITor oF THE R.U.S.I. JoURNAL. 

Srr,—During the recent snow blizzard in Yorkshire, several villages in the 
neighbourhood of Catterick were completely isolated and all road communications 
blocked. No supplies could reach them. The difficulty was overcome, however, by 
the use of nine tanks from Catterick Camp, each carrying about half a ton of food, 
etc. The heavy snow drifts appear to have been easily negotiated, and where villages 
and farm houses were inaccessible to ordinary vehicles, the tanks solved the problem 
with ease. 

They were, I believe, also used in the Camp itself, where the result of their 
employment appears to have been a kind of “ solidified corduroy ”’ road of compact 
snow. 

Possibly these two uses to which the tanks were put may prove of interest from 
a military point of view, as they demonstrate the military possibilities of supply, 
and, under certain circumstances, of road making for infantry and guns. Incidently, 
they were able also to assist motorists on the roads. 


T. P. Mitne-Home, Captain, 
3vd March, 1933. (late) The Highland Light Infantry. 








NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 


THE Navy ESTIMATES. 


The Navy Estimates for 1933-34 were issued on 9th March, accompanied by 
the Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty. Like those for 1932, the 
Estimates were restricted by the exigencies of the financial situation, ‘‘ and do 
not,” said the First Lord, ‘‘ fully provide for all the potential needs of the Navy.” 
The net total is £53,570,000, and exceeds the net total for 1932 by £3,093,700. 


Of the increase, no less than {2,355,360 is required in order to make normal 
progress with new construction. It will be recalled that a large part of the normal 
expenditure upon shipbuilding in 1932 was deliberately retarded and heaped into 
subsequent years by the temporary expedient of deferring the orders for the 1931 
programme. The remainder (£738,340) of the increase over 1932 does little more 
than make good an automatic rise in 1933 in the total of the non-effective votes 
(£285,367 gross), an increase of {64,000 in the cost of maintenance of the Fleet 
Air Arm (no new flights are provided) and a further shrinkage in receipts (£346,566) 
due to depressed trade conditions generally. 


The new construction programme for 1933 is as follows :—four cruisers— 


probably one “‘ Leander ’”’ and three ‘‘ Arethusas ’—one leader, and eight des- 
troyers, three submarines, three sloops, one convoy sloop, one coastal sloop, and 
small craft. The cruisers constitute the fourth and final instalment of the replace- 
ment programme due for completion by 31st December, 1936, under the terms 
of the London Naval Treaty. The numbers of destroyers and submarines are the 
same as in previous building programmes since the Treaty. 


Vote A provides for a maximum of 90,300 officers, seamen, boys and Royal 
Marines, as compared with 91,410 in the previous year, a reduction of 1,110. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on this matter, the First Lord explained that :— 
“Vote A represents the highest number of men borne at any time in the year. 
The highest number last year was at the beginning of the year; the highest 
number this year will be at the end of the year. As a matter of fact, almost to-day 
we are at the lowest point of the curve to which Vote A has failen since 1895. 
But almost from to-day it will start going up, and by the end of the year it will 
be increased by about 1,000 men .. . In these Estimates we are entering the 
largest number of boys that our training establishments can hold ; 2,500 boys as 
against an average of about 1,300 in the last four years. In addition to them 
we are entering 900 short-service seamen, as against an average of about 100 
in the last four years.” 

The Estimates were introduced in the House of Commons on 16th March. 
The following are points from the speech of Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, the First 
Lord :— 

The cost of Dartmouth College has been reduced by 20 per cent. The possi- 
bility of opening it, at a suitable fee, to a limited number of boys who do not 
intend to make the Navy a career is being considered. 
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The Admiralty intend to restore a more reasonable balance between senior 
and junior officers. This will provide a much better career for the individual, 
and greater efficiency will be obtained afloat. 


The situation in regard to the promotion of senior officers has changed entirely 
for the good, chiefly due to the voluntary retirement of six Admirals. Captains 
are now promoted to Rear-Admiral with 14 months’ less seniority than they had. 


The proposal to build a sailing ship for training purposes is not being proceeded 
with. Apart from the question of finance, a large number of senior officers in the 
Navy are opposed to this form of training. 


NAVAL STRENGTH. 


SPEECH BY THE First SEA Lorp.—At the annual dinner of the Institution 
of Naval Architects on 5th April, Lord Stonehaven, the President, proposing the 
toast of the Royal Navy, said that we had elected to give the world a lead in 
disarmament, and as compared with 1914 we had reduced the tonnage of the 
Navy by 42 per cent. and the personnel by 35 per cent. Up to a point that was 
a fine and legitimate gesture, for it proved the sincerity of our intentions, but to 
persist in that course if it was clear that other nations were not prepared to imitate 
us would be sheer madness. 

Replying to the toast, Admiral Sir Ernle Chatfield, the First Sea Lord, said 
that if he were asked for a bulletin on the health of the Navy it would be that 
it was giving its friends great concern. Both at Washington and London the 
Navy underwent surgical operations which had led to the discharge of a great 


_number of officers and men. In seven years, the Navy Estimates—the food on 


which alone the Navy could exist—had been reduced by 10,000,000, but this 
year they had been increased by £3,000,000. That £3,000,000 was going to be 
spent very largely on new construction, and of that expenditure no less than 
85 per cent. went in wages. That means smoking chimneys once more. It will 
not set the Navy on its feet again, but the crisis has passed, and the patient has 
turned the corner. 


The Admiralty had been criticised recently, added Sir Ernle Chatfield, and 
most of its critics had the interest of the Navy at heart, but there were certain 
things said which were misleading, if not incorrect. One criticism was that cruisers 
were expensively built, and full of machinery and all sorts of contraptions, instead 
of the good old seamen taking control. The cost of building had gone up by 
Too per cent. We were now building ships with definite displacements according 
to international agreements, and that problem presented the same difficulties to 
the naval constructor as Mr. Nicholson was faced with in building a challenger 
for the America Cup. 


The battle fleet was getting old. We had agreed that no replacements should 
be made until at the earliest 1937. If in 1937 we started a programme of replace- 
ment, some of our ships would have to last until they were 36 years old. If that 
was a pleasing prospect to his countrymen, it certainly was not to him. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS, 


THe Home FL Leet.—Admiral Sir William H. D. Boyle, K.C.B., is to be 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir John D. Kelly, 
G.C.V.0., K.C.B., to date 14th September, 1933. The change is expected to take 
effect at Portsmouth on that date. 
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Cuina CoMMAND.—Admiral Sir Frederic C. Dreyer, K.C.B., C.B.E., assumed 
command of the China Station on 11th March, 1933, in succession to Admiral 
Sir W. A. Howard Kelly, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O. 


Arrica STaTIon.—Vice-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans, C.B., D.S.O., assumed 
command of the Africa Station on 9th March, 1933, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
H. J. Tweedie, C.B. 

CoasT OF SCOTLAND.—Rear-Admiral E. J. Hardman-Jones, O.B.E., has been 
appointed Rear-Admiral and Commanding Officer, Coast of Scotland, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral the Hon. W. S. Leveson Gower, C.B., D.S.O., to date 12th July, 


1933- 

THIRD CRUISER SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral H. J. S. Brownrigg, D.S.O., has 
been appointed Rear-Admiral Commanding, Third Cruiser Squadron, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral F. L. Tottenham, C.B., C.B.E., to date 23rd March, 1933. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Alexander R. M. Ramsay, 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O., has been selected to succeed Rear-Admiral R. G. H. Henderson, 
C.B., as Rear-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers, to date 31st August, 1933, on which date 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Henderson will be struck in the ‘‘ Courageous.” 


PERSONNEL. 


NavaL CapDEtTs’ SEA TRAINING.—H.MLS. “ Frobisher,’’ Captain H. A. Forster, 
M.V.O., returned to Chatham on 7th April from her first cruise as seagoing training 
ship for Cadets, during which she visited Gibraltar, Fayal, Grenada, Trinidad, 
Barbados, St. Lucia, Antigua, and Bermuda. On 11th April, the ‘‘ Frobisher ”’ 
was inspected at Chatham by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell. Her second cruise was due to begin on 8th May, and to include Northern 
European ports. 

GOODENOUGH PRIZE AWwARD.—The Goodenough Memorial Prize for the year 
1932 has been awarded to Sub-Lieutenant R. E. Washbourn, R.N., of H.M.S. 
“‘ Warspite,”’ who joined the “ Erebus ” as a special entry Cadet in January, 1928. 

RoNALD MEGAw PRizE.—The Ronald Megaw Memorial Prize for 1931-32 has 
been awarded to Lieutenant E. K. U. Clark, R.N., of H.M.S. “‘ Keppel.” He 
entered Dartmouth College in September, 1924. 

NAVIGATING OFFICERS AND SIGNALLING.—In a further order on the subject 
of ensuring that specialist and submarine officers have as much general service 
experience as possible, and that their duties in connection with specialist and 
submarine work make due allowance for this, it is pointed out that amongst other 
duties navigating officers are particularly suited, both by training and occupation, 
to carry out those laid down in Article 1248, Clause 1, K.R. and A.I., in regard 
to the control of signalling. In selecting an officer to carry out signal duties, 
commanding officers should not, adds the order, overlook the suitability of an 
officer who intends to specialize in these duties. 

Duty To Go ALort.—It was stated in Fleet Orders on 24th March that a 
recent refusal of a seaman to obey an order to go aloft had suggested that there 
might be some seamen who did not fully understand that it is their duty to go 
aloft when required to do so. For that reason, the Board desire it to be made 
plain that to go aloft is part of the duty of every seaman. 

According to the explanation of terms in the King’s Regulations and Admiralty 
Instructions, page xii, the term ‘‘ seaman class ”’ denotes ‘‘ seaman, signal, telegra- 
phist and sailmaker ratings.” 
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Pay AFTER RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Their Lordships have given careful considera- 
tion to representations which have been received from Commanders-in-Chief and 
Senior Officers in regard to the effects of some of the pay and pension arrangements 
promulgated in October, 1931, and are pleased to announce certain modifications. 
No man is to be placed on a lower scale of pay than he was receiving before re- 
engagement, and the rule that the lower pension scale shall apply to all men on 
re-engagement is to be subject to the proviso that the value for pension purposes 
of service already rendered before re-engagement shall remain unchanged. 


RoyaL FLEET RESERVE.—New conditions of service in, and the scale of 
gratuities for, the Royal Fleet Reserve were announced in Fleet Orders on 
24th February, to come into operation as from 1st April. The chief difference was 
in regard to the gratuities. A new gratuity has been established, viz., {50 after 
17 years’ qualifying service. The service required for the gratuity of £75 has 
been raised from 20 years’ service and attainment of the age of 40, to 22 years. 
A further period of five years is added to the qualifying service required for the 
gratuity of {100, making 27 years, and this is made “ subject to services being 
required,”’ the object being to keep on only those men whom it is desired should 
be specially retained. 


MATERIAL. 


THE 1929 PROGRAMME.—H.M.S. “‘ Leander,’’ first of a new class of 6-in. gun 
cruisers, was commissioned for service in the Second Cruiser Squadron, Home 
Fleet, by Captain R. R. Turner, D.S.O., on 23rd March. She is to become flagship 
of the Squadron in succession to the ‘‘ Dorsetshire:’’ On 31st March, a presenta- 
tion was made to the “ Leander ”’ of a silver porringer by the members of the 
Leander Club, Henley. Captain Turner received the gift at the annual dinner 
of the Club. 

Results of the trials of the submarine ‘‘ Thames,’’ built by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., show that the total shaft horse-power developed by the two engines at 
224 knots during the surface trials was just over 10,000 at 405 revolutions a minute. 
This speed is five knots faster than that of earlier British submarines, and the 
surface. speed of the ‘‘ Thames ”’ is believed to be the highest of any submarine 
afloat. 

THE 1930 PROGRAMME.—The flotilla leader ‘‘ Duncan’”’ was completed at 
Portsmouth Dockyard at the end of March and commissioned with the crew of 
the ‘‘ Vampire ’’ on 5th April for service as leader of the First Flotilla, Mediterranean 
Fleet, in succession to the ‘ Mackay.” 

H.M.S. ‘‘ Dundee,”’ last of the four sloops of this programme, was commissioned 
at Chatham on 23rd March by Captain W. H. G. Fallowfield for service on the 
America and West Indies Station in place of the ‘‘ Heliotrope,’’ Commander G. W. 
Wadham. The latter ship was ordered to leave Bermuda about 27th April and 
to arrive in the United Kingdom about 13th May, to join H.M.S. ‘‘ Rosemary ”’ 
in collective care and maintenance at Portsmouth. 

The “‘ Starfish,”’ the last of the three submarines of the programme, was launched 
at Chatham Dockyard on 14th March. The “ Starfish”’ and “ Seahorse ”’ are 
due for completion in the autumn, to join the Sixth Flotilla, Portland. 

The netlayer “‘ Guardian’’ was commissioned for trials at Chatham on 
23rd February, and should be finished in June, and is to replace the ‘‘ Snapdragon ”’ 
as target-towing ship in the Home Fleet. 
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THE 1931 PROGRAMME.—The keel of the “‘ Ajax,”’ one of the three cruisers 
of this programme, was laid at the Barrow works of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., 
in February. The keel of the ‘“‘ Amphion”’ will probably be laid at Portsmouth 
Dockyard in June. These will be 7,o00-ton ships of the ‘‘ Leander ”’ class. The 
keel of the ‘‘ Arethusa,’’ first of a smaller class, of 5,200 tons, was laid at Chatham 
Dockyard on 25th January, 1933. All three ships should be completed by July, 
1935. 

The sloops ‘‘ Grimsby ”’ and “ Leith,’’ of the 1931 programme, were laid down 
at Devonport on 23rd January and 6th February, 1933, respectively. The sloop- 
minesweepers “‘ Halcyon ”’ and “ Skipjack ”’ were laid down by John Brown & Co., 
Clydebank, shortly afterwards. All four are due to be completed early in the 
financial year 1934. 


THE 1932 PROGRAMME.—On Ist February, the Admiralty announced that the 
following names have been chosen for the ships of the 1932 programme :—Cruisers 
(modified ‘‘ Leander ”’ class), ‘‘ Apollo,’’ Devonport Yard; ‘‘ Phzton,” contract. 
Cruiser (‘‘ Arethusa ”’ class), ‘‘ Galatea,’ contract. Flotilla Leader, ‘‘ Faulknor,”’ 
contract. Destroyers (“ Fearless ’’ class), all contract, ‘‘ Fearless,” ‘‘ Foresight,” 
“ Foxhound,” “‘ Fortune,’’ ‘“ Forester,”’ ‘‘ Fury,” ‘“‘ Fame,” “ Firedrake.’”’ Sub- 
marine (‘‘ Thames ”’ class), “‘ Clyde,’’ contract ; (‘‘ Swordfish ”’ class), ‘‘ Salmon,”’ 
contract; (‘‘ Porpoise”’ class), “‘Grampus,’’ Chatham Yard. Sloops (Repeat 
“‘ Shoreham ”’ class), ‘‘ Lowestoft,’’ “‘ Wellington,”’ Devonport Yard; (‘‘ Halcyon” 
class), ‘“‘ Harrier,” ‘‘ Hussar,” contract. Destroyer Depot Ship, ‘‘ Woolwich,’ con- 
tract. Gunboat, ‘‘ Robin,” contract. Boom Defence Vessel, ‘‘ Aldgate,” contract. 
Tender for Submarine Depot, Portland, ‘‘ Elfin,’ contract. Tender for Torpedo 
School, Devonport, ‘“‘ Redwing,” contract. 


The machinery of the “ Apollo’ at Devonport will be constructed by Beard- 
more & Co., Ltd., Dalmuir. The hull and machinery of the ‘‘ Galatea ’’ will be 
provided by the Scotts Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Greenock. The hull of the 
“Pheton”’ will be built by Swan Hunter & Wigham Richardson, and the 
machinery by the Wallsend Slipway Company. 


The hull and machinery of the flotilla leader ‘‘ Faulknor’’ will be built by 
Yarrow & Co., Scotstoun. The hulls and machinery of the “ Fearless”? and 
“ Foresight ”’ will be built by Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., Birkenhead; of the 
“ Foxhound ” and “ Fortune” by John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clydebank ; and of 
the “‘ Forester” and “ Fury” by J. S. White & Co., Ltd., Cowes. The machinery 
of the “ Fame” and “ Firedrake’”’ will be built by the Parsons Marine Steam 
Turbine Co., and the hulls by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 


LarGE Repairs.—The chief item under the heading of large repairs in the 
new Navy Estimates is for the reconstruction of the battleship ‘‘ Barham ”’ at 
Portsmouth. The further £304,276 voted brings up the total to {1,024,448. The 
“ Barham ”’ will be in dockyard hands until January next. On commissioning 
for service to relieve the ‘‘ Warspite’’ as flagship of the Rear-Admiral, Second 
Battle Squadron, Home Fleet, she will be manned from Devonport, instead of 
Portsmouth as hitherto. 


, 


“ee , 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES. 


CoMBINED EXERCISES.—From 1oth to 15th March, the destroyer flotillas of 
the Home and Mediterranean Fleets carried out combined exercises off Palma, 
Majorca. There were present from the Home Fleet the “ Cairo,” flagship of 
Commodore D. H. D’O. Lyon, with the Second Flotilla (8 units), Fifth Flotilla 
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(8 units), and Sixth Flotilla (7 units); and from the Mediterranean Fleet the 
“‘ Coventry,”’ flagship of Rear-Admiral F. F. Rose, with the First Flotilla (9 units), 
Third Flotilla (9 units) and Fourth Flotilla (9 units). 


Other ships present at the assembly included the “ Nelson” and “ Rodney ” 
battleships ; the ‘‘ Dorsetshire,”’ ‘‘ York,’ ‘‘ Exeter’ and ‘‘ Adventure,’’ cruisers ; 
and the aircraft carriers ‘‘ Courageous ’’ and ‘“‘ Furious,” from the Home Fleet ; 
with the battleship “ Resolution ’’ (flagship) ; the cruisers ‘‘ Curlew,’ ‘“‘ Ceres ”’ 
and ‘‘ Delhi”’; and the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Glorious,’’ of the Mediterranean Fleet. 


HomeE FLEET SUMMER CrUISsE.—During the summer cruise of the Home Fleet, 
from 8th May to 2oth July, over thirty coast towns and holiday resorts will be 
visited by the larger vessels, and over twenty more by destroyers. The larger 
ships will go to Invergordon, and the destroyer flotillas to Rosyth, until 3rd June, 
and the whole Fleet will be at Scapa from 3rd to roth June, after which independent 
cruises and visits will occupy the period until zoth July, when the Fleet is expected 
to disperse to its home ports. 


MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE.—Ships of the Mediterranean Fleet, other 
than those which had gone to Majorca for exercises, left Malta on 14th March 
for the spring cruise, which lasted until 27th April. A number of French and 
Italian ports were visited, including Toulon, where the “‘ Resolution,’’ flagship of 
Admiral Sir William Fisher, called from 29th March to 1st April. 


Normal cruising programmes were carried out by the units on other stations. 


ORGANISATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECOND CRUISER SQUADRON.—The four cruisers of the 1929 and 1930 pro- 
grammes, “ Leander,”’ “ Achilles,’ ‘‘ Orion ’’ and ‘‘ Neptune,” which will complete 
at various dates from now until February, 1934, will be commissioned for service 
in the Second Cruiser Squadron, Home Fleet. 


AFRICA AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Of the ships in the Second Squadron relieved 
by these vessels, the “‘ Dorsetshire ”’ will replace the ‘‘ Cardiff” as flagship of the 
Africa Squadron, and the “‘ York” and “ Exeter” will relieve the “‘ Durban ”’ 
and ‘‘ Dauntless ” in the South American Division of the America and West Indies 
Squadron. 


THIRD CRUISER SQUADRON.—On return home, the “‘ Cardiff ’’ will reduce to 
reserve, but the “‘ Durban ”’ and “‘ Dauntless ”’ will join the Third Cruiser Squadron, 
Mediterranean, to relieve the ‘“‘ Ceres ”’ and ‘‘ Curlew,”’ which will reduce to reserve. 
By early 1934, the Third Squadron will consist of ‘‘ D ”’ class cruisers, the ‘‘ Delhi ”’ 
and “ Despatch ’”’ being already in the Squadron. 


East Inp1es.—The ‘‘ Colombo ”’ was ordered to refit at Devonport after the 
Easter leave period, and to commission in late June, with a crew from Chatham, 
to relieve the “‘ Emerald” in the East Indies Squadron. The “‘ Emerald ”’ is to 
arrive in England by 7th July for large repairs at Chatham, for which {169,651 is 
provided in the Navy Estimates. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLaGsHIP.—H.M.S. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’’ after refit, resumed 
duty as flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, on 4th April, in 
place of the ‘‘ Resolution,’’ which had been serving as flagship since the end of 
October, 1932. On 23rd April, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell, embarked in the “‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ at Golfe Juan and accompanied 
the Mediterranean Fleet to Malta, disembarking on the 27th. Here the First 
Lord inspected the Dockyard and other naval establishments. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Roya. Yacut Escort.—H.M.S. “ Sutton,” Lieutenant-Commander C. F. 
Tower, of the First Minesweeping Flotilla, has been detailed to attend on H.M. 
Yacht “ Britannia ’’ during the present yacht racing season, and will be so employed 
from 1st May until probably early September, during which period she will be 
under the orders of the Vice-Admiral Commanding, H.M. Yachts. 


GREENWICH PAaGEANT.—A Night Pageant, to present certain of the chief scenes 
in the history of Greenwich and its association with the Royal Navy, will be 
produced in aid of naval and local charities at the R.N. College, Greenwich, from 
10 p.m. till midnight between the dates 16th to 24th June. Vice-Admiral Barry 
Domvile, C.B., C.M.G., President of the College, who was born in the College 
when his father was Captain there, is the originator of the Pageant. 


R.N. RIFLE AssociaTion.—Arrangements have been made for the roth R.N. 
Rifle Association Meeting to be held at Bisley from the 3rd to 8th July, 1933, 
inclusive, in the week preceding the opening of the annual National Rifle 
Association meeting. 

SIsaL CoRDAGE.—Sisal cordage has been temporarily adopted for use instead 
of manila cordage for various services, but not for boats falls. Fifty per cent. 
of requirements for towing hawsers and heaving and hauling lines are to be of 
sisal, which at present market prices is cheaper than manila and is also an Empire 
product. 


THE FLEET AIR ARM 


AIRCRAFT IN CHINA.—H.M.S. “ Eagle,’’ Captain L. V. Wells, D.S.O., com- 
pleted to full crew at Devonport on 18th April, and after proceeding to Spithead 
to embark aircraft was ordered to leave at the end of the month for China to 
relieve the “ Hermes,’’ Captain W. B. Mackenzie. The “‘ Hermes” is to return 
for large repairs at Devonport, for which £110,530 is provided in the new Navy 
Estimates. The change will improve the air power of the fleet in China, as the 
“ Eagle ” will have nine “ Ospreys’ and twelve Fairey III. F. machines, as com- 
pared with the four “‘ Flycatchers ”’ and six III. F. machines in the ‘‘ Hermes.”’ 


Nava Arr Division.—On 3rd February, Wing-Commander B. L. Huskisson, 
D.S.C., joined the Admiralty for duty in the Naval Air Division, Naval Staff. 
This is the first time an R.A.F. officer has been appointed to the Staff since the 
Fleet Air Arm was established in 1923. Wing-Commander Huskisson was origin- 
ally a pilot in the R.N. Air Service, and served at sea during the War. 


ORGANISATION OF Units.—Changes in the organisation of the units of the 
Fleet Air Arm embarked in aircraft carriers took effect as from 3rd April, 1933. 
Organisation by squadrons of twelve or nine aircraft is now introduced in place 
of the former organisation by flights. Nos. 402 and 404 Flights became No. 800 
Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. ‘“ Courageous”; No. 401 became No. 801 
Squadron (nine aircraft), H.M.S. “ Furious”’; Nos. 408 and 409 became No. 802 
Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. “Glorious”; No. 405 became No. 803 
Squadron (nine aircraft), H.M.S. “Eagle’’; No. 446 and one-half of No. 445 became 
No. 821 Squadron (nine aircraft), H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous’; No. 450 and one-half 
of No. 445 became No. 820 Squadron (nine aircraft), H.M.S. “‘ Courageous ”’ ; 
Nos. 442 and 449 became No. 822 Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. “‘ Furious ”’ ; 
Nos. 441 and 448 became No. 823 Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. “ Glorious ”’ ; 
Nos. 440 and 460 became No. 824 Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. “ Eagle ” ; 
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Nos. 463 and 464 became No. 810 Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous’’; 
Nos. 465 and 466 became No. 811 Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. ‘‘ Furious ”’ ; 
Nos. 461 and 462 became No. 812 Squadron (twelve aircraft), H.M.S. ‘‘ Glorious.” 
Organisation by squadrons will not be introduced for units providing aircraft for 
operation from cruisers or capital ships. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 


THE Rank oF ComMopoRE.—In replying to the speeches in the debate on 
the Navy Estimates on 16th March, Lord Stanley, Parliamentary Secretary, 
announced in the House of Commons that it has been decided that four Captains 
of the Royal Naval Reserve and two Captains of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve are to hold the rank of Commodore. The rank is to be given to active 
and retired officers, and is to be held for life. It is intended as a tribute to the 
services which officers of the Reserves have rendered. 


In Fleet Orders on 6th April, it was notified that the maximum number of 
officers on the active and retired lists of the R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. who, at any 
one time, may hold the rank of Commodore, 2nd Class, shall be :—R.N.R., 6; 
R.N.V.R., 2. Vacancies may be filled by the appointment of Captains on the 
active or on the retired list of the R.N.R. or R.N.V.R. 


DOMINION NAVIES 


NEw ZEALAND DIvision.—Present expenditure on the New Zealand Division 
of the Royal Navy is limited to the minimum sum required to :—(a) maintain 
the two cruisers “‘ Diomede’”’ and “ Dunedin ’”’ in“commission; (b) maintain the 
base at Auckland; (c) maintain facilities for the training of New Zealanders on 
entry into the Division; and (d) maintain the existing R.N.V.R. organisation. 


As Rear-Admiral Geoffrey Blake pointed out in his last report before relin- 
quishing command, no provision for development in accordance with the approved 
policy has been made, owing to the financial crisis, and New Zealand is conse- 
quently not yet in a position to undertake her local naval defence. 


Royal AUSTRALIAN Navy.—tThe Australian Squadron was cruising throughout 
February and March, using Hobart as a base for part of the time. The aircraft 
carrier ‘‘ Albatross ” visited Port Arthur. After a month at Sydney, the Squadron 
was due to visit Jervis Bay again from 2nd to roth May. The “ Albatross ’’ was 
ordered to pay off on 26th April, and the surveying ship ‘‘ Moresby ”’ to com- 
mission on 27th April. 

RoyaL CANADIAN Navy.—Cruises have been made in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific respectively by the Eastern Division (‘‘ Saguenay’ and ‘‘ Champlain ’’) 
and the Western Division (‘‘ Skeena’”’ and ‘“‘ Vancouver”’). The former visited 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Nassau, St. Kitts, Dominica, Barbados, and San Juan, Porto 
Rico. The latter visited Mazatlan, Manzanillo, Acapulco, San José (Guatemala), 
La Paz, San Pedro, and uther places, 


FOREIGN NAVIES 


ARGENTINA 


SPECIAL Mission.—Captain Francisco Stewart, who accompanied the Argentine 
Special Mission under Dr. Julio Roca to England as Naval Attaché, visited the 
R.N. Colleges at Greenwich and Dartmouth, and Chatham Dockyard, as the guest 
of the Admiralty. 
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BRAZIL 


TRAINING SHIP ContracT.—In February, a contract was placed with Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd., for a new training ship, the “‘ Saldanha Dagama,”’ at a cost of 
£314,500. The vessel will carry nine guns, three quick-firing guns, one anti-aircraft 
gun, and one torpedo tube. 


DENMARK 
New TorPepo Boat.—The new torpedo boat ‘‘ Glenten’”’ has been launched 
at the Navy Yard, Copenhagen. She is due for completion in 1934, and is 


reported to be equipped with six torpedo tubes and two 3-in. guns. Her com- 
plement will be about 60. 


FRANCE 


NavaL EstimaTEs.—The estimates for 1933 provided for a total expenditure 
of 2,839,838,570 francs, which is 375,244,789 francs less than the previous year. 
332,000,000 francs of this reduction relate to economy in new construction. 


According to the Times correspondent in Paris, the following was the position 
of the French Navy on 1st January last in regard to new construction since the 
passage of the post-War Navy Act of 1922 :— 

Building or Projected and 
In Service Running trials completing preparing 
6 first-classcruisers 6 flotilla leaders 1 battle-cruiser (the 4 second-class 
““Dunkerque’’) cruisers 
5 second-class 6 largesubmarines_ 1 first-classcruiser 1 flotilla leader 
cruisers (one a 
minelayer) 

17 flotilla leaders I minelayer-sub- 3 second-class 1 destroyer 

submarine cruisers 

26 destroyers 3 dispatch vessels 7 flotilla leaders 4 escort vessels 

21 large submarines 10 largesubmarines 1 survey ship 


3 minelayer-sub- 2 minelayer-sub- I river gunboat 
marines marines 


5 small submarines 4 dispatch vessels 
I aircraft carrier 1 net-layer 
(the ““Béarn”) 
I aircraft tender 
1 submarine depot-ship 
1 dispatch vessel 
The first-class cruisers referred to in this table are 10,000-ton vessels. The 
second-class cruisers are the lighter ships of 7,500 tons. 


According to an official declaration by the Powers to the League of Nations in 
1931, the gross tonnage of the French Navy amounted to 628,603 as compared 
with 397,642 tons of the Italian Navy. The official report on the French Estimates 
asserts that France should not depart to any extent from this relative strength, 
and a large section of the report is devoted to a comparison of French and Italian 
seapower. 


The report shows anxiety in regard to recent reduction in and slowing down 
of new construction, and special mention is made of the delay in the progress of 
the battleship “‘ Dunkerque,”’ which, it is stated, could be 40 per cent. completed 
at the end of the present year, but will be less than 10 per cent. advanced by then. 
It is also noted that the ships authorised in the 1932 programme which should 
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have been laid down before the rst April last will not be laid down until the end 
of this year or in 1934. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FiEET.—As from the beginning of the current year the 
first-line home forces will consist entirely of vessels of the post-War naval pro- 
gramme, except the battleships, which retain the inherent defects of their pre-War 
design in spite of extensive alterations. Regional and overseas forces will still 
include some old surface vessels such as the smaller destroyers, but al] submarines 
belong to the post-War programme. 


DISPOSITION OF SHIPS.—The following is the disposition of the most important 
units of the French Fleet :— 


The First Squadron, based on Toulon :— 
2 battleships of 23,000 tons with three-quarter complements. 
2 aircraft carriers, ‘‘ Béarn ’’ and “‘ Cdt. Teste.” 
4 first-class cruisers. 
7 flotilla leaders. 
12 destroyers. 
6 submarines and fleet auxiliaries. 


The Instruction Division, based on Toulon and Hyeres :— 
2 battleships of 23,000 tons with reduced (two-fifths) complement. 
1 battleship of 18,000 tons with reduced (two-fifths) complement. 
1 second-class cruiser. 
2 flotilla leaders. 
1 flotilla cf small craft (sloops, etc.). : 
Transport “‘ Rhin ’”’ (school for helmsmen and reserve Cadets). 


The Second Squadron, based on Brest :— 
I second-class cruiser. 
6 flotilla leaders. 
3 destroyers. 
6 submarines (including one submarine cruiser). 
Fleet auxiliaries, including ‘‘ Jules Verne.” 


These forces have been reduced to the absolute minimum, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to replace any vessel which goes out of commission for a prolonged 
period. To this end a certain number of vessels of different types are kept in full 
commission as regards material but with only two-fifth complements. 


Regional forces will remain unaltered except in the case of Bizerta, where 
the submarine flotilla will be reinforced. 


Overseas Forces.—The modernization of these forces will continue. A third 
new colonial sloop will replace an obsolete vessel in the Far East; another will 
go to the Atlantic station, vacant since the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Aldebaran,’’ and 
the “‘ Bougainville ’’ will replace the obsolete ‘ Antares ”’ in the Indian Ocean. 

Fishery Protection.—Fishery Protection will be assured in the North Sea and 
Icelandic waters by the “‘ Ville D’ys,’’ and in Corsica by a coast defence sloop 
from Toulon. 

Surveying.—The five hydrographic missions, three in home waters, one in 
Indo-China, and one in Algeria, will continue unchanged. 

PERSONNEL: Officers.—The fifth annual increase authorised by the Loi des 
Cadres of 4th March, 1929, has not been realised to the extent of two Vice- 
Admirals, one Captain, seven Commanders, six Lieutenant-Commanders and two 
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Lieutenants. The only increase in the number of executive officers is made in 
the rank of Sub-Lieutenant. 

Men.—tThe effective personnel remains at 53,750. The progressive replace- 
ment, as effectives, of the pupils at the naval schools by seamen has had to be 
interrupted from budgetary considerations. This has necessitated the withdrawal 
of men from shore service in order to keep the manning of the ships at the standard 
of three-fifth complement for full commissioned, and two-fifth complement for 
reduced commissioned ships. If, in the course of the next budgetary year, the 
replacement referred to is not effected, every vessel now taken into service will 
entail the serious reduction of the complement of a similar ship. 


Furet.—Smaller quantities are demanded, for current consumption, in all 
categories. The reduction in the tonnage of oil fuel is approximately 11.5 per 
cent., at a price per ton about 15 per cent. lower than last year. No funds have 
been asked to stock those oil fuel réservoirs which will be completed during the 
year, except for the first two reservoirs at Dakar. 


PROPOSED SECOND BaTTLESHIP.—A proposal put forward by a private member 
to substitute a second battleship of the ‘‘ Dunkerque ”’ class for two or more of 
the projected cruisers was duly deposited in the Chamber, but does not appear 
to have met with official support. 

New CruIsers.—Orders were given on ist April by M. Georges Leygues, 
Minister of Marine, for the laying down of four cruisers of the building programme 
for 1932, all in private yards, as follows :—‘‘ La Gloire’ (Gironde); “La 
Marseillaise ’’ (Mediterranean) ; “‘ Montcalm ’”’ (La Loire); and ‘“‘Chateau-Renault”’ 
(St. Nazaire). They will be of 7,600 tons and 31 knots, armed with nine 6-in. 
guns. 

THE ‘‘ EmiLe Bertin.’’—The new cruiser-minelayer “‘ Emile Bertin ’’ was due 
to be launched at St. Nazaire on 9th May. She will be of 5,886 tons, 102,000 
horse-power, 34 knots speed, and will carry nine 6-in. guns in triple turrets, four 
3.5-in. A.A. guns, eight smaller guns, and six torpedo tubes. 


GERMANY 


LAUNCH OF THE “‘ ADMIRAL SCHEER.’’—On 1st April, the second of the German 
post-War battleships was launched at Wilhelmshaven and named the ‘‘ Admiral 
Scheer,” after the commander of the German Fleet at the Jutland action. The 
daughter-in-law of the late Admiral Scheer performed the naming ceremony. 


CoMMISSIONING OF THE ‘“‘ DEUTSCHLAND.’’—On the same day as the “‘ Admiral 
Scheer’ was launched the “‘ Deutschland ’’ was commissioned by Captain von 
Fischel. 

Visit TO Mapras.—The German cruiser ‘‘ K6ln ”’ visited Madras from 7th to 
17th February, and received a cordial welcome. A ball and reception were held 
on board, the German officers and Cadets dined at Government house, and there 
were sports contests between the visitors and residents and representatives of 
H.M.S. “‘ Enterprise,’’ which was in harbour at the time. The band of The 
North Staffordshire Regiment played on board the “ K6ln’’—the first time, 
according to her Captain, a German warship had been honoured in this manner. 


ITALY 


NEw SUBMARINES.—The submarine ‘‘ Naiade’’ was launched at Monfalcone 
on 27th March. This is one of twelve medium-sized vessels of 590 tons on the 
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surface and 787 tons submerged, all laid down in 1931, and the first of which, 
the “‘ Sirena,’’ was launched in January. Each vessel is armed with one 3.9-in. 
gun and carries eight torpedo tubes. 


JAPAN 


SECOND NAVAL PROGRAMME.—According to the Japanese press, the Navy 
Department has drawn up a second naval programme which is distinct from the 
normal estimates. This provides for the construction of certain new warships 
and increases the flying squadrons, the total expenditure being estimated at 
460,000,000 yen, to be spread over four years. 


The proposed vessels are one 8,o00-ton aircraft carrier; two 8,500-ton cruisers 
mounting 6-in. guns ; seven 1,400-ton destroyers ; six submarines ; one 5,000-ton 
minelayer, and a number of minesweepers and torpedo boats. It is proposed 
to increase the Naval Air Service by five flying squadrons. 


The first naval replenishment programme, drawn up while Admiral Baron 
Abo was Minister of Marine, was intended as an initial provision to make up the 
defects in naval strength resulting from the London Naval Treaty. Originally, 
it was not intended that the second programme should be started before the 
financial year 1934-35, but the Naval General Staff maintains that the outbreak 
of the Manchurian affair and the gravity of Japan’s international relations has 
made it necessary to accelerate the launching of the programme. There is no 
reason to anticipate that Japan intends to exceed the limitations imposed by the 
London Naval Treaty, which remains in force up to 1936. 


UNITED STATES 


Navy APPROPRIATION BILL.—On 3rd March, the Navy Appropriation Bill for 
the fiscal year 1933-34 was approved by the President. It carries a total estimated 
expenditure of 308,669,562 dollars. It also provides for the diversion from various 
Department funds of an additional 13,839,389 dollars, made up of 3,041,389 from 
the clothing and small stores fund, 300,000 from the naval hospital fund, 
8,000,000 from the supply account fund, and 2,498,000 from the re-appropriation 
of sums from unexpended balances. The total available provision is, therefore, 
322,508,951 dollars. The corresponding provision for the current year was 
317,583,591, plus diverted funds and re-appropriations totalling 9,129,101 dollars, 
making altogether 326,712,692 dollars. The Bureau of the Budget recommended 
the total of 308,669,562 dollars as the amount to be appropriated for 1933-34. 
This was passed by both the House of Representatives and the Senate without 
alteration, the first time such an event has occurred since the Bureau was organized. 


House ReEport.—Details given by the House Appropriations Committee in 
submitting the Bill show that there should be added to the Navy during the fiscal 
year 1933-34 four new 8-in. gun cruisers, two new fleet submarines, one new 
aircraft carrier, and two new destroyers. These will require a total of 3,410 
enlisted men, whom it is planned to provide by withdrawing men from additional 
vessels to be placed in rotating reserve and by reducing the present allowance 
of men to ships. The number of enlisted men remains at the current figure of 
79,700. The estimated average number of line officers is 5,871, or 372 in excess 
of the authorised number. 


NEw CONSTRUCTION.—The appropriation made will permit the Navy Depart- 
ment to begin the construction of all the destroyers now authorised, Every 
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vessel for which authority exists to build is provided for in some degree, except 
one transport and one experimental submarine, both authorised in 1916. It is 
intended to build all the eighteen cruisers of 10,000 tons sanctioned in the London 
Treaty. Nine have been built, seven more are building, the seventeenth ship 
will be laid down after 31st December, 1933, but, under the Treaty terms, the 
eighteenth may not be begun before 1st January, 1935. 

LAUNCH OF THE “ RANGER.’’—The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Ranger ’’ was launched 
at the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company’s yard on 24th Febru- 
ary. She is much smaller than the ‘‘ Lexington ”’ and “‘ Saratoga,’’ and displaces 
only 13,800 tons. The armament will consist of eight 5-in. A.A. guns. 


Authorised by Congress on 13th February, 1929, her contract was awarded in 
November, 1930, and she is due for completion about 1st May, 1934. 

LAUNCH OF THE “ NEw ORLEANS.”—The cruiser ‘‘ New Orleans ” was launched 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on 12th April. She is one of the five ships of the 
“ Astoria ”’ type, of 10,000 tons, 107,000 horse-power, 32.7 knots speed, and armed 
with nine 8-in., eight 5-in. A.A. guns, and ten smaller guns. 

PaciFic EXERCISES.—The winter manceuvres of the United States Fleet in the 
Pacific from 6th to 18th February brought together the largest number of war 
vessels:assembled in the world for exercises in recent years. According to the 
San Francisco correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 212 ships, 236 aeroplanes 
and 39,000 officers and men took part. Development of the strategical exercise 
problem involved much activity among the Pacific islands, including those for which 
Japan holds a mandate. The operations concluded with a big spectacular air 
raid by the “‘ enemy ” force on the naval base at Puget Sound, California. Vice- 
Admiral F. H. Clark commanded the hostile or “‘ Black ”’ fleet, and Admiral Luke 
McNamee the defending or ‘“‘ Blue ”’ fleet. 


Later exercises arranged for March were postponed because of the need of 
the services of naval men on relief work after the earthquake. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
RELATING TO THE ARMY ESTIMATES FOR 1933. 


The Army Estimates for 1933 amount to £37,950,000. Owing to the fact 
that some of the reductions made last year were of a temporary and transitory 
character, they have risen by £1,462,000, although they are still less by nearly 
£2,000,000 than the Estimates for 1931. 


Last year, the exceptional situation called for exceptional measures, but these 
involved a definite loss of efficiency and could not be repeated without serious. 
consequences. It is necessary, in particular, to give the Territorial Army an 
opportunity of resuming their annual training in camp. Arrears of work on 
programmes of barrack improvement have to be overtaken; the training of the 
Regular Army has to be brought back to more nermal standards; expenditure 
is required on coast defences; replacements of stocks postponed last year must 
be undertaken. 


The presentation of these Estimates coincides with the relinquishment of his. 
appointment as Chief of the Imperial General Staff by Field-Marshal Lord Milne. 
It is with a high sense of appreciation that H.M. Government look back on his. 
tenure of office during seven years of extreme financial stringency, but, although 
Army Estimates are some £4,500,000 less than when he came to the War Office, 
the efficiency of the Army is higher, good progress has been made in the policy of 
mechanization, closer relations have been established between the Regular and: 
the Territorial Armies and the strength of the Army is only slightly lower. 


The subjoined table gives comparative figures of the Army Estimates since 
1922 :— 


Effective Non-effective War terminal 


Year 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


ESTABLISHMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE REGULAR ARMyYy.—The total of 
Vote A remains at 148,700, and the distribution of the Army at Home and Abroad 


has not changed. 


charges 
4 
46,631,050 
40,848,650 
36,051,500 
32,119,670 
31,528,350 
28,172,060 
29,726,000 


charges 
£ 
8,668,950 
7,563,350 
7,873,500 
8,383,000 
8,750,000 
8,306,000 
8,224,000 


charges 

£ 
7,000,000 
3,588,000 
1,075,000 
Cr. 2,670 
Cr. 348,350 
9,940 


Total 
£ 
62,300,000 
52,000,000 
45,000,000 
40,500,000 
39,930,000 
36,488,000 
37,950,000 
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STRENGTH AND RECRUITING.—The strength of the Regular Army, inclusive 
of British troops in India, will be approximately 5,000 below establishment on 
1st April, 1933, as against over 8,000 on 1st April, 1932, but the British troops 
in India will be up to establishment. 


The restrictions in force since August, 1931, have rendered it impossible to 
accept all the eligible recruits ; it is anticipated, however, that by 1st April, 1933, 
some 3,500 men in excess of the outflow for the current year will have been enlisted 
while during the coming year the number of soldiers leaving the Colours will be 
approximately 2,500 less than the anticipated intake of recruits. 


ARMY AND SUPPLEMENTARY RESERVES.—The strength of the Army Reserve 
at the beginning of the financial year will be about 125,000, and will fall to about 
120,000 by the end of the year. It is not proposed to re-open re-engagement 
during the coming year in the Cavalry of the Line, the Royal Artillery, the Foot 
Guards, the Infantry of the Line, the Royal Tank Corps or the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. 

Recruiting for the Supplementary Reserve during the past year improved. 
and the strength is expected to rise from about 19,600 on 1st April to about 20,000 
by the end of the year. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EpucaTIOoN.—The instruction given at the Army 
Vocational Training Centres is of real value to the soldier on return to civil life, 
and is an added inducement to young men who contemplate enlisting in the Army. 


During the year ending 30th September last, 2,203 soldiers received training, 
of whom 1,706 or 77.4 per cent. secured employment. The corresponding figures 
for the previous twelve months were 2,429 and 1,831 or 75.3 per cent. From 
1st October, 1929, to 30th September, 1932, 6,679 men have passed through the 
Centres, of whom 78.7 per cent. are known to have obtained employment. 


The re-settlement of soldiers in civil life is a matter in which further progress 
can be recorded. 


Owing to the reduction, made last year on financial grounds, in the establish- 
ment of pupils at the Duke of York’s Royal Military School, it has been possible 
to admit a limited number of boys, between the ages of 9 to 12, to the School on 
payment of small fees. Preference will be given to the sons of soldiers proceeding 
abroad or to a station at home which is inconveniently situated for the purpose 
of the education of senior boys. 


In the last half year 5,740 candidates presented themselves for the First Class 
and Special Certificates of Education, the standards of which are comparable 
with those of the school certificate and University matriculation respectively. 
The corresponding figure for 1931 was 5,462. 


HEALTH OF THE ARMy.—The health of the Army throughout the year was 
very satisfactory, and there was no undue prevalence of any disease. The occur- 
rence of cerebro-spinal meningitis caused some anxiety up to the end of July last. 
There were 67 cases in the Home Commands, or 7 less than in 1931, with 26 deaths, 
a low rate of mortality. The incidence of influenza in the Army has not been 
specially serious. 

The figures for rejection of recruits by medical officers and for obvious physical 
disabilities before medical examination again show an increase from 335 to 370 
a thousand, and a slight increase is also noted in the number of men discharged 
on medical grounds within six months of enlistment. 
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There are now over 26,000 enrolled and efficient members of Voluntary Aid 
Detachments, of whom 6,000 have signed a ‘‘ mobile’’ obligation for general 
service in an emergency. The corresponding figures for last year were 25,000 
and 5,500 respectively. 


DIscIPLINE.—The discipline of the Army continues to be maintained at a high 
standard. There has been a reduction, compared with the previous two years, 
both in the number of trials by court-martial and in the number of men under 
sentence of imprisonment or detention. 


TERRITORIAL ARMy.—The strength of the Territorial Army (exclusive of Per- 
manent Staff) on 1st January, 1933, was 6,901 officers and 120,167 other ranks, 
a decrease of 27 officers and 7,621 other ranks in the twelve months. The number 
of recruits in the year ending September, 1932, was 14,653 as against 30,142 in 
the previous year, a decrease of 15,489. 


The large decrease in strength may be attributed to the decision to cancel 
annual camp training in 1932. The last quarter of 1932, however, shows a marked 
improvement, as 5,061 recruits were taken as compared with 1,813 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1931. 


Although compulsory camp training was suspended in 1932, the majority of 
Territorial Army units held voluntary camps for short periods within the financial 
limits of the training grants, to which a sum of £50,000 was specially added as a 
set off against the loss of training in annual camp. Close co-operation between 
the Regular Army and the Territorial Army was a marked feature of these voluntary 
camps. . 

Arrangements are being made to hold the usual 15-day camps this year for 
the Territorial Army and Categories A and B of the Supplementary Reserve. 


Divisional Royal Engineers and Divisional Signals are now to be placed on a 
permanently mechanized basis, and new establishments are under consideration. 


Motor ambulance vehicles on a scale of one for each field ambulance are being 
provided in substitution for the horsed ambulance wagons now drawn by hired 
mechanical transport. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps.—The suspension of the customary annual camp 
last year added greatly to the difficulties of the Officers’ Training Corps, but 
notwithstanding this handicap satisfactory results were obtained, and these praise- 
worthy efforts should be facilitated by the restoration of the camp training. 


CapvEt Units.—Tke number of Cadet units recognized up to 30th November, 
1932, was 197 and the total strength of the Force on that date was 1,264 officers 
and 21,875 cadets, of whom 1,154 officers and 20,436 cadets were in units affiliated 
to Territorial Army units and 110 officers and 1.439 cadets in unaffiliated units. 


TRAINING.—Collective training in the Regular Army was seriously limited in 
1932. The 5th Division was concentrated at Catterick for brigade and divisional 
training. Collective training up to brigade was carried out by all other formations 
in the vicinity of their stations. A brigade consisting of four battalions of the 
Royal Tank Corps was formed for special training on Salisbury Plain; the 
experiments for 1931 were continued, and valuable results were obtained. 


In 1933 it is proposed to hold concentrations of two divisions and two cavalry 
brigades on Salisbury Plain in September, and of a division at Catterick. Two 
brigades of the 4th Division will be concentrated at Colchester and another will 
train in Sussex. All battalions of the Royal .Tank Corps will be training in 
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co-operation with the other arms. Provision for training the Royal Engineers 
with modern mechanical appliances has been commenced. 


Works SERvIcES.—The progressive deterioration of hutted camps erected 
during the South African War and the Great War renders unavoidable the 
replacement of structures, further repairs to which would be uneconomical, but 
the sums expended in previous years and provided for this purpose in 1933 only 
touch the fringe of the total requirements. Provision is made for progress in 
replacements at several stations, but before the replacement of worn-out huts has 
been completed in some 15 to 20 years’ time (at the present rate of progress), 
need will arise for the replacement of huts which have been improved so as to give 
them some 15 years further useful life. 


A heavy programme has to be faced in connection with modernization of the 
older types of Married Soldiers’ Quarters. 


ARMAMENTS AND RESEARCH.—Research and experiments continue in fire 
control methods, both for coast defence and anti-aircraft guns, and in connexion 
with the improvement of sound-locators and searchlights for air defence. It is 
hoped that a decision will be possible this year on a type of a new light machine 
gun to take the place in due course of the existing Lewis gun. 


In the field of mechanization, the light tractor which has been accepted as 
the standard field artillery tractor is proving satisfactory, and the equipment of 
one more field artillery brigade is being undertaken this year. 


Efforts are being made to evolve a type of light 4-wheeled vehicle with a road 
and cross-country performance comparable with that of the type of 6-wheeled 
vehicle now in the Service. Types of a compression-ignition engine of commercial 
manufacture are under trial with what appear to be promising results. The new 
type of transporter vehicle with trailer, designed for the salvage of damaged 
armoured fighting vehicles, is fulfilling expectations. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 


H.M. the King has approved the following appointments :—Colonel (temporary 
Brigadier) B. N. Sergison-Brooke, C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Aide-de-Camp to the 
King, in succession to Colonel (temporary Briga@ier) W. P. H. Hill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
promoted ; Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Stanger-Leathes, Indian Medical Service, 
to be Honorary Surgeon to the King (with promotion to the rank of Brevet-Colonel), 
in succession to Major-General C. Hudson, C.B., C.1.E., D.S.O., F.R.C.S. Edin., 
Indian Medical Service, retired. 


H.M. the King has approved the appointment of Field-Marshal Sir William 
R. Birdwood, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., LL.D., Colonel, 
12th Lancers, Probyn’s Horse (I.A.), 6th Gurkha Rifles (I.A.), Colonel Command- 
ant, 13th Frontier Force Rifles (I.A.), as Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, in 
succession to the late Field-Marshal Sir William R. Robertson, Bt., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D.; of Major-General E. Gibb, C.B., 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., late Royal Army Service Corps, Honorary Colonel, 47th 
(znd London) Divisional Royal Army Service Corps, Territorial Army, as Colonel 
Commandant, Royal Army Service Corps, in succession to the late Major-General 
Sir Evan E. Carter, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. 

The appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir Harold B. Fawcus, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., D.C.L., M.B., K.H.P., Director-General, Army Medical Services, has been 
extended for a period of one year from 16th September, 1933. 
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Major-General W. G. S. Dobbie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., ~.s.c., has assumed 
the duties of Commandant of the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, in 
succession to Major-General H. L. Pritchard, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; he will also 
be Inspector of Royal Engineers. 

Colonel FitzG. G. FitzGerald, D.S.O., late Royal Army Medical Corps, has 
been promoted Major-General, and appointed Deputy-Director of Medical Services, 
Eastern Command, in succession to Major-General H. Ensor, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.B., Honorary Surgeon to the King. 

Brigadier C. W. Macleod, C.M.G., D.S.O., Aide-de-Camp to the King, to be 
Director of Supplies and Transport, the War Office; and Colonel W. N. White, 
D.S.O., to be Inspector of the Royal Army Service Corps, the War Office, both 
with effect from 9th August next. 

The following promotions have been made :—General Sir Philip W. Chetwode, 
Bt., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Colonel, The Royal Scots Greys (znd Dragoons), 
Colonel, King George’s Own Light Cavalry, Indian Army, Commander-in-Chief, 
India, to the rank of Field-Marshal, in succession to the late Field-Marshal Sir 
William R. Robertson, Bt., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Colonel, Royal Horse Guards (The Blues). 


Lieutenant-General Sir Percy de B. Radcliffe, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., to be 
General. 


Major-General W. H. Bartholomew, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Lieutenant- 
General. 


Colonel B. B. Crozier, C.M.G., D.S.O.; Colonel O. H. L. Nicholson, C.M.G., 
D.S.O.; Colonel W. P. H. Hill, C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Major-Generals. 


TITLES OF ARTILLERY FORMATIONS IN DEFENDED PORTS. 


H.M, the King has approved the following titles of Coast Defence Artillery 
formations in Defended Ports :— 


Defended Port Present Units Title 





South Irish Coast Defences H.Q. 2nd Heavy Brigade, R.A. 
1st Heavy Battery 
8th Heavy Battery 
19th Heavy Battery 
26th Heavy Battery 


Gibraltar .. A die > + 2 3rd Heavy Brigade, R.A. 
4th Heavy Battery 
27th Heavy Battery 
29th Heavy Battery 
Anti-Aircraft Section 


Malta #7 ha .. HQ. (and District 4th Heavy Brigade, R.A. 
Establishment) 

6th Heavy Battery 

10th Heavy Battery 

Anti-Aircraft Section 
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Bombay .. e. .. H.Q. (and District 5th Heavy Brigade, R.A. 
Establishment) 
13th Heavy Battery 
14th Heavy Battery 


Ceylon rn si ott eae 6th Heavy Brigade R.A. 
15th Heavy Battery 
18th Heavy Battery 


Malaya... “ee nes 6 3 7th Heavy Brigade, R.A. 
11th Heavy Battery 
22nd Heavy Battery 
7th Anti-Aircraft Battery 


Hong Kong ve eas » | 8th Heavy Brigade, R.A. 
12th Heavy Battery 
20th Heavy Battery 
24th Heavy Battery 
Anti-Aircraft Section 


This will entail no alteration in the existing organization of the defended ports 
concerned. 


REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


THIRD CoLours.—In addition to the King’s Colour and a Regimental Colour 
some units possess a third Colour, presented in commemoration of some special 
service. The carrying of this extra Colour on parade is not allowed by Army 
Council order. Special permission has, however, been given by H.M. the King 
to the Northumberland Fusiliers for their extra ‘“‘ Drummer’s Colour”’ to be 
carried with the drums while beating the assembly on the occasion of their 
Trooping the Colour on St. George’s Day, a custom which has been carried out f 


a ee 


for the last 170 years. This Colour was presented to the Northumberland Fusiliers 
by Prince Ferdinand of Hanover in commemoration of the capture by the Regiment 
of the Colour of the French Regiment d’Aquitaine at the Battle of Wilhelmstahl 
in 1762. 

CENTRE BapGE.—Approval has been given for the Garter to be borne in con- 
junction with the Antelope as the Centre badge on the Regimental Colour of 
The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. The descripion of the new Centre badge is 
‘““ The Antelope within the Garter.” ; 


| 
| 
PENINSULAR WAR MEMORIAL.—A monument commemorative of the Peninsular | 
War was unveiled at Lisbon on Sunday, 8th January, 1933. The decision to 
erect this memorial dates from the centenary celebrations of 1909, but its com- 
pletion has been delayed by various causes, among others the Great War, and then 
by what was judged to be the prior claim to commemoration of that cataclysm, 
to which a monument was inaugurated last year. 





The new memorial stands in the main avenue of Lisbon. It takes the form 
of a high stele, surrounded by stone figures, life-like and allegorical, including a 
British lion, and surmounted by a bronze eagle about to take flight, symbolic, 
no doubt, of the expulsion of the armies of Imperial France. 
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The programme was such as is usual on these occasions. It was carried out 
with commendable punctuality and order, and was followed by a march past 
of representative units of the garrison of Lisbon. 


At the conclusion of the ceremony, the President of the Republic spoke to the 
British Minister gratefully of the participation of the British Army in the Peninsular 
War and especially of the services of Wellington and Beresford. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


TERMS OF SERVICE. 


A meeting was held under the auspices of the Council of County Territorial 
Associations, with the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derby in the chair, in the Middlesex 
County Hall on the afternoon of Wednesday, 15th February, to consider an 
alteration of the terms of enlistment in the Territorial Army. 


Under the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act a Territorial soldier, when the 
Territorial Army is embodied, cannot be transferred except voluntarily from one 
corps to another, nor can he be transferred to the Regular Army without his own 
consent. In the form signed by recruits on attestation an additional “‘ pledge ”’ 
is given that the man will not be called upon in war, when required to serve outside 
the United Kingdom, to be transferred to another unit. The abolition of this 
“‘ pledge ’’ had already been raised at a meeting of the Council of County Territorial 
Associations, held in May, 1932, by its Chairman, the Earl of Derby, when it was 
decided to ask for further information from the War Office. 


The Adjutant-General (General Sir Archibald Montgomery-Massingberd) gave 
a short statement regarding the position of the Territorial Army on mobilization 
being ordered, and made it clear that Territorial Army units would go to war 
as complete units, and that they would not be called upon to find drafts for the 
Regular Army. He explained, however, the administrative difficulties which must 
arise in war owing to the existing provisions of the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act, 1907, against transfer in war from one corps to another or to a Regular unit 
of the same corps, and also owing to the “ pledge’ which prevents a man being 
posted to any unit other than his own. As matters now stood, if a Territorial 
soldier on active service became separated from his unit by sickness or other 
reason, he could only be returned to his own unit, regardless of where the unit 
might then be, or of its requirements. Such a procedure, he pointed out, would 
cause endless complications in war and would in practice be extremely difficult to 
carry out. 


‘ 


It was not suggested that any change should be made in the “ pledge” given 
to those already serving in the Territorial Army, either during their current 
engagement or on re-engagement. It was, however, suggested that, in view of 
the certain difficulties in war, it would be wise to take the preliminary steps 
towards the greater elasticity which war experience proved necessary. 


The measures suggested were as follows :— 
(1) That no pledge should be given to men enlisting in the Territorial 
Army after a certain date ; 

(2) That after the same date, new recruits should be notified that on the 
outbreak of war legislation may become necessary to render them, as 
well as all recruits enlisted after the outbreak of war, liable to general 
service, 
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After some further discussion the representatives of the War Office withdrew 
from the meeting, as previously arranged, to enable the representatives of the 
Associations to consider the suggestion which had been made to them, but no 
decision on the question will be reached until Associations have been consulted 
and a further meeting of the Council has been held. 


STRENGTH OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


On 1st January, 1933, the total strength of the Territorial Army, exclusive 
of the permanent staff, was 6,901 officers and 120,167 other ranks, a decrease of 
27 officers and 7,621 other ranks compared with the strength on 1st January, 1932. 
During the year 1932, the number of officers fluctuated slightly month by month, 
whilst the number of other ranks declined each month until November when 
there was an increase of 280, followed by a further slight decrease in December. 
It is hoped that the recent decision to resume Annual Camp Training this year will 
stimulate recruiting ; it already seems to be doing so. 

The strength of the 14 Divisions of the Territorial Army on 1st January 
was :— 

Officers Other ranks 


51st (Highland) Division ae ry = 4 376 8,171 
50th (Northumbrian) Division . . ee as ay 354 8,014 
46th (North Midland) Division aa se a 360 7,653 
42nd (East Lancashire) Division bag lees ag 345 7,400 
53rd (Welsh) Division .. : =“ oy ne 362 7,315 
49th (West Riding) Division .. ni ee ae 329 7,187 
52nd (Lowland) Division os bs es Se 364 7,092 

43rd (Wessex) Division . 3 Fs die ry 376 6,883 
44th (Home Counties) Division aa Abs + 362 6,883 
55th (West Lancashire) Division e! “% oe 349 6,758 
48th (South Midland) Division. . 5 Ag ts 350 6,733 
54th (East Anglian) Division .. ie oa a 360 6,502 
56th (rst London) Division... iy od ry 344 5,854 
47th (znd London) Division .. Se $0 ie 345 5,598 


DOMINION FORCES 


REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES.—H.M. the King has approved of the following 
alliances :— 

The North Auckland Mounted Rifles, New Zealand Military Forces, to The 
Royal Scots Greys (znd Dragoons); The 31st Battalion, Australian Infantry, 
Australian Military Forces, to The Border Regiment ; The Colchester and Hants 
Regiment, Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada, to The South Staffordshire 
Regiment ; The Australian Tank Corps, Australian Military Forces, to The Royal 
Tank Corps. 


INDIAN ARMY 


APPOINTMENT.—Major-General S. B. Pope, C.B., D.S.O. (1.A.), has been 
appointed Colonel of the 5th/13th Frontier Force Rifles in succession to Colonel 
(Hon. Brigadier-General) A. A. J. Johnstone (1.A.), retired. 
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FOREIGN 
(Published by permission of the{General Staff). ° 


FRANCE 


REPATRIATION OF INDO-CHINESE-MALGACHE TROOPS.—In. pursuance of the 
policy by which the number of Indo-Chinese-Malgache troops serving in France 
is to be greatly reduced, Annamite and Tonkinese troops are being steadily 
repatriated. 


GERMANY 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND DRILL MOVEMENTS.—The new organization of 
companies is three platoons, each of three homogeneous groups (Einheitsgruppen) 
consisting of a light automatic section and a rifle section, and is based on a new 
column of route system (column of threes instead of column of fours). 


German Army Orders of January, 1933, lay down that the organization of 
nine homogeneous groups will now be adopted in all rifle and pioneer companies. 
In addition, other units (e.g., cavalry, etc.) will adopt a similar organization and 
the column of threes when fighting or marching dismounted. 


ITALY 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS.—The question of blocks in promotion has for some 
time been exercising the attention of the military_ authorities, and has more than 
once been ventilated in the Chamber and Senate. A special law has now been 
promulgated which is designed to deal with this problem. 


There are two main blocks. The first consists of some 2,500 infantry captains 
commissioned in 1916, or earlier, and quickly promoted to their present rank. 
The other is in the list of lieutenants, and includes those who were commissioned 
from the Reserve in 1921 with ante-dates according to war service. 


Under the new law accelerated promotion is to be given to selected officers 
who are successful in passing certain tests or examinations, whilst a number will 
be absorbed by being seconded for special appointment in connection with mobiliza- 
tion, storekeeping and record duties. Special terms are also offered to a certain 
number of officers who, during the next five years, may elect to accept transfer 
to the half-pay list with a view to subsequent retirement. Provision is also made 
for the removal from the Active List of officers who are definitely not being 
considered for promotion. The law, in addition, makes special provision for 
dealing with promotion difficulties in the Carabinieri, and raises the age limit 
for the final retirement of those war-disabled officers who are employed in 
government offices. 


PRE-MILITARY TRAINING IN THE COLONIES.—Pre-military training is now 
compulsory in Italian Colonies. The system is apparently to be similar to that in 
force in the mother country which provides for the training, under the direction 
of the Minister of War, of all youths between the ages of 18 and 21 by means of 
two annual courses each of about twenty lessons. 


In Lybia responsibility for the training is allocated to the 1st and 2nd Lybian 
Legions of the Fascist Militia, and in Eritrea and Italian Somaliland to the auton- 
omous cohorts of the Fascist Militia stationed in those colonies. As a temporary 
measure it is laid down that the young men of the'1912 class will only attend 
one annual course. 
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JAPAN 


ARMY EstIMaTEs.—According to the Press, the Cabinet has given approval 
to draft estimates for the financial year 1933-34 amounting to Yen 2,238,000,000 
(£223,800,000 at par), which is the highest figure in the history of Japan. Of this 
total, approximately Yen 900,000,000, or 40 per cent., is, apparently, to be raised 
by loans. The estimated expenditure on the Army is Yen 447,883,000, and on 
the Navy Yen 372,606,000; together these sums amount to 37 per cent. of the 
whole budget. These estimates have to receive the sanction of the Diet before 
they become effective. 


PORTUGAL 


OxsituaRy.—General Arthur Ivens Ferraz, D.S.O., died on 16th January at 
Lisbon. General Ferraz was successively Chief of Staff, Chief Liaison Officer, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Portuguese Corps in France during the Great 
War. From 1919 to 1922 he was Portuguese Military Attaché in London, holding 
later the same appointment at Washington. In 1928 he became Colonial Minister 
in Portugal, whilst in the following year he became Prime Minister. Subsequently 
he held appointments as Administrator-General and Chief of Staff of the Portuguese 
Army. 


SPAIN 


NEw Gun.—The Ministry of War has adopted a new 40-mm. gun for infantry, 
invented by Major A. R. Avellano of the artillery. It will be known as the 
Canon Acero de 40 milimetros para Infanteria, modelo 1933; abbrev.: C.Ac.40 
mm. I. mod. 1933. 


UNITED STATES 


MECHANIZATION.—The Chief of Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, deals with 
mechanization at considerable length in his annual report for the year ending 
30th June, 1932. After tracing the progress of mechanization from the intro- 
duction of the tank in the Great War and referring to the study of the problem 
in foreign armies, he states that during the past year seven combat vehicles of the 
“* Christie ’’ combination wheel and track type were obtained at a cost of 262,000 
dollars (£55,000 at par) and twelve armoured cars of the most modern type for 
190,000 dollars (£40,000 at par). Viewed solely from the standpoint of the 
acquisition of mechanized equipment these accomplishments appear small, specially 
when compared with the probable requirements of the United States Army in a 
major mobilization. In contrast it is interesting to note that the U.S.A. Govern- 
ment had made arrangements, at the time of the Armistice, for the production of 
19,000 tanks for the 1919 campaign. Nevertheless, the Chief of Staff claims that 
progress in the solution of such a complicated problem cannot be measured by the 
number of vehicles produced. 


He then reviews the progress of mechanization in the various arms of the 
service, for the U.S. Army has no separate Tank Corps. The cavalry are chiefly 
interested in armoured cars and cross-country vehicles possessing a high degree 
of strategic mobility, with fighting power and tactical mobility an important, 
though secondary, consideration. One cavalry unit, the 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) 
stationed at Fort Knox, Ky., has been set aside as a laboratory in which to develop 
tactics and test the machines made available. Development cannot come suddenly, 
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and cavalry must still depend upon mounted units in carrying out certain of its 
missions. While the eventual elimination of the horse can be predicted, it is 
certain that under present conditions some mounted units must be kept available 
for use in emergency. 


The infantry, on the other hand, require a machine with a high degree of 
tactical mobility even at the cost of reducing strategic mobility. An essential 
requisite in the assaulting tank is sufficient armour to enable it to negotiate the 
band of fire laid down by the defence. Defence against small arms fire alone is 
possible, anything else being impracticable owing to the weight of armour which 
would have to be carried. For protection against med fire the tank must 
rely on mobility and the use of ground. 


The Tank School has been incorporated as a part of the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Ga., during the year. 


The artillery also has made progress in substituting machines for animals, 
and early mechanization of practically all field artillery can be predicted. This 
arm is not primarily concerned with protective armour for its personnel and the 
problem is principally one of mobility. 


The Chief of Staff next reviews some of the limitations governing the practical 
application of mechanization. He mentions the inability of armoured fighting 
vehicles to negotiate unsuitable terrain such as swamps, mountains, thick woods, 
streams and extremely rough ground. Another factor is the lack of sustained 
defensive power in machines whether armoured or not, their usefulness in battle 
being limited to situations demanding continuous movement. 


If the attack is to be supported by strong mechanized units, development in 
infantry equipment must be towards the inclusion of greater numbers of weapons 
capable of disabling the tank. A factor complicating tank design is the continuous 
progress in producing bullets of extraordinary armour-piercing qualities. A very 
high velocity bullet (5,800 feet per second) has recently been developed which 
gives promise of being able to pierce any armour now carried on tanks and other 
fighting vehicles. If this development should prove capable of general application 
in all types of small arms, tank design and even the whole theory of mechanization 
will necessarily undergo revolutionary changes. 


Models of armoured fighting vehicles tend to become rapidly obsolete owing 
to new inventions. Under present conditions General MacArthur considers that 
any attempt to maintain large units equipped with efficient models of armoured 
fighting vehicles would entail the replacement of equipment every few years at 
prohibitive cost. He says :—‘‘ In view of these considerations present progress 
towards mechanization must consist principally in the production of the best in 
pilot models; making precise pre-arrangements for speeding up their production in 
emergency ; procuring annually sufficient numbers for thorough tactical test and 
for developing tactical doctrine of mechanized units ; and indoctrinating the whole 
army in methods of co-operation so as to capitalize fully the inherent capabilities 
of these machines and make allowances for their inherent weaknesses.” 


Reviewing the actual production of pilot models he refers to the ‘‘ Christie ” 
wheel-cum-track vehicle which, owing to its speed, was responsible for awakening 
the cavalry to the possibility of supplanting the horse in some of its units by 
fighting machines. Seven of these tanks have been acquired during the past 
fiscal year and are being tested by both infantry and cavalry. Hesays: ‘ Prelim- 
inary reports indicate that mechanical defects are still such as to bar the adoption 
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of these machines as standard equipment, but hope exists that improved models 
may yet prove satisfactory.” Development in. armoured cars has been more 
satisfactory. 

There can be no possibility for some years to come that units equipped with 
the most modern types of fighting vehicles will be available at the outbreak of 
war. The army must, therefore, be prepared to utilize existing means at the 
same time that it tries to develop more efficient means to achieve victory. 

“This brings up the important question of providing for speedy production 
by commercial firms of tanks and other types of armoured vehicles in emergency. 
These arrangements cannot be complete while experimental types are still being 
developed, as exact manufacturing specifications cannot be prepared. Plans will 
necessarily be revised continuously. In spite of difficulties definite progress in 
this direction has been realized; the supply branches working under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary of War are making every practicable preparation. 
As a result it is now possible to predict that, in any emergency involving a major 
mobilization, tanks will reach quantity production in approximately 12 months. 
While this estimate may eventually be somewhat reduced, it is certain that an 
appreciable length of time will always be required for the conversion of manu- 
facturing plants from peace-time activity to production of this character.”’ 

The effect of mechanization on the man-power required for mobilization cannot 
be foreseen owing to maintenance problems. Complicated weapons and machinery 
applied to the battlefield have tended to require a highly trained personnel and 
the use of more rather than fewer men. 
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AIR’ NOTES 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF. 


On 1st April, 1933, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir John Maitland Salmond, 
G.C.B., C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O., officially relinquished the appointment of Chief 
of the Air Staff, and was succeeded by Air Chief Marshal Sir William Geoffrey 
Hanson Salmond, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. But, owing to the illness of Sir 
Geoffrey, Sir John Salmond continued to perform the duties of that office. 


On 27th April the Air Council announced with deep regret the death of Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Geoffrey Salmond at King Edward VII’s Hospital for Officers, 
London. 


On the 9th May the Air Ministry announced that the King, on the recommend- 
ation of the Secretary of State for Air, had approved the appointment of Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Edward L. Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.c., as Chief 
of the Air Staff to take effect from the 22nd May. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


A1R AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KiING.—Group-Captain L. A. Pattinson, D.S.O., 
M.C., D.F.C., and Group-Captain F. L. Robinson, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., have been 
appointed Air Aides-de-Camp to H.M. the King in the vacancies created by the 
promotion to Air Rank of Group-Captain F. K. Haskins, D.S.C., and Group- 
Captain J. F. A. Baldwin, D.S.O., O.B.E., on 1st January, 1933. 

AIR MaRSHAL.—Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
p.s.c., to Headquarters Air Defence of Great Britain, as Air Officer Commanding 
in Chief, 17th January, 1933. 

AIR VicE-MarsHALs.—Charles Stuart Burnett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to Head- 
quarters, Iraq Command, as Air Officer Commanding, 3rd December, 1932 ; Arthur 
Murray Longmore, C.B., D.S.O., to Headquarters, Inland Area, as Air Officer 
Commanding, 1st February, 1933; Edgar Rainey Ludlow-Hewitt, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.C., to Air Ministry, Department of Chief of the Air Staff, on appointment 
as Director of Operations and Intelligence and Deputy-Chief of the Air Staff, 
Ist February, 1933. 

Arr CommMoporEs.—Geoffrey Rhodes Bromet, D.S.O., O.B.E., to Headquarters, 
R.A.F. Middle East, Senior Air Staff Officer, 7th January, 1933; Christopher 
Lloyd Courtney, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to Air Ministry, as Director of Training, 
30th January, 1933; William Gore Sutherland Mitchell, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
A.F.C., as Air Officer Commanding and Commandant of the Royal Air Force 
College, Cranwell, 1st February, 1933. 


PERSONNEL, 


PROVISION OF SPECIALIST OrFICERS.—An Air Ministry Order (No. A 110/1933), 
dated 13th April, states that the Air Council have reviewed the sources of supply 
of specialist engineer officers and have concluded that the policy announced in 
paras. 12 and 13 of A.M.O.A. 426/28 of filling a proportion of posts by men who 
have had extensive practical experience of engineering duties as airmen can with 
advantage be carried further. By this means the element of long practical experi- 
ence in service engineering will be strengthened and the career open to airmen 
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will be improved. The principal source of engineer officers will continue to be 
officers of the general duties branch who specialise in that subject, but a smaller 
number of such will be required, and this will allow of a better balance between 
the numbers required to specialise in engineering and the numbers required to 
specialise in other subjects. 


It is contemplated that about 60 per cent. of the existing officer engineer posts 
will be filled by general duties branch specialists. Of the balance of 40 per cent. 
a small number will be down-graded to Warrant Officer and filled by W.Os. 
“E” ; the great majority, however, will be filled by a new class of officer promoted 
to the rank of flying officer from W.O. “ E.’’ Officers so commissioned will not 
normally be pilots and will not, therefore, be included in the General Duties 
Branch; they will form a new class to be known as “‘ Commissioned Engineer 
Officers.”” They will be available for appointment equally with Flight Lieutenants 
of the General Duties Branch who are “‘ E”’ specialists to Flight Lieutenant “‘ E ”’ 
posts for which their qualifications make them suitable. 


Air Ministry Order No. A 111/1933 of 13th April lays down the conditions 
relating to the appointments of Warrant Officers to commissioned rank for specialist 
duties, including rates of pay. 


Dates OF R.A.F. STAFF COLLEGE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION, 1934.—The next 
qualifying examination for the R.A.F. Staff College will be held from Tuesday, 
23rd January, to Friday, 26th January, 1934, inclusive, the voluntary papers 
only being set on the last day. 

Lists of names of officers recommended to undergo the Staff Course and to 
sit for the examination are to be forwarded so as to reach the Air Ministry by 
1st November, 1933. 


Roya. NAVAL STAFF COLLEGE, GREENWICH.—The undermentioned officers have 
completed satisfactorily the course at the Royal Naval Staff College, Greenwich, 
which terminated in December, 1932 :— 

Wing Commander B. L. Huskisson, D.S.C. 
Wing Commander J. M. Robb, D.S.O., D.F.C. 


STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY.—The undermentioned officers have completed 
satisfactorily the course at the Staff College, Camberley, which terminated in 
December, 1932 :— 

Wing Commander A. J. Capel, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Flight Lieutenant H. N. Thornton. 


““ GORDON SHEPHARD ”’ MEMORIAL PRIZE Essay Awarps.—The awards in the 
1932 competition for the ‘‘ Gordon Shephard ’’ Memorial prizes, which are open 
to all members of the Royal Air Force for the best essays on reconnaissance and 
kindred subjects, are as follows :— 

1st Prize.—Wing Commander R. H. M. S. Saundby, M.C., D.F.C., re F.C. 

2nd Prize.—Squadron Leader R. L. Stevenson, M.B.E. 

3rd Prize.—Flight Lieutenant W. M. Yool. 

The Memorial Essay prizes were established by Sir Horatio Hall Shephard, 
in memory of his son, the late Brigadier-General G. S. Shephard, D.S.O., M.C., 
R.A.F. 

ATTACHMENTS OF FOREIGN OFFICERS TO THE Royal AIR Force.—Lieutenant 


James Y. Fu, of the Chinese Military Forces, having completed his attachment to 
the Electrical and Wireless School, Cranwell, proceeded to Old Sarum to undergo 
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the course at the School of Army Co-operation, which commenced on 23rd January, 
1933. On completion of this course he will return to Cranwell to undergo the 
long Signals Course. 

Flight Lieutenant L. G. H. Thunberg, of the Royal Swedish Air Force, is 
attached to the Central Flying School as from 13th March, 1933, for eleven weeks, 
in order to undergo the Flying Instructors’ Course. 


Lieutenant Rasananda, of the Siamese Military Air Service, who recently 
underwent a Flying Instructor’s Course at the Central Flying School, Wittering, 
was attached to the Royal Air Force Station, Upper Heyford, from 13th March 
to 8th April, 1933. 

MATERIAL, 

SINGAPORE BasE.—In answer to a question in Parliament on 15th February, 
the Under Secretary of State for Air said that the total expenditure to date on 
the Singapore Base borne by the Air Department votes had been approximately 
£520,000. 

New Nicut BomBErs.—A new type of night bomber which is shortly to be 
supplied to the R.A.F. is the Handley-Page ‘‘ Heyford ”’ (two Rolls-Royce Kestrel 
engines). This is a metal biplane with the upper wing low down on the fuselage. 
The engines are mounted in two nacelles directly under the upper wing, immediately 
under which are the shock absorber legs. Normally a crew of four will be carried, 
and there are three gunners’ positions—in the nose, aft of the wings above the 
fuselage and below, the latter being retractable and rotatable. Fifteen of these 
machines have been ordered. 


R.A.F. LonGc-DISTANCE FLIGHT. 


The R.A.F. Fairey long-range monoplane, piloted by Squadron Leader O. R. 
Gayford, D.F.C., and Flight Lieutenant G. E. Nicholetts, A.F.C., left Cranwell 
at 7.15 a.m. on 6th February, 1933, and landed at Walfish Bay, South Africa, at 
4.40 p.m. on 8th February, 1933. The duration of the flight was 57} hours, and 
the distance covered was 5,309 miles. This constitutes a world’s record, and has 
been confirmed as such by the Federation Aeronautique Internationale. 


By completing the non-stop flight successfully, the R.A.F. Fairey (Napier) 
long-range monoplane has not only gained a world’s record for this country, but 
has also shown the progress which is being made in the solution of a very impor- 
tant problem, namely, the economical employment of our limited air resources. 
The territories in which the Royal Air Force may be called upon to operate at 
short notice, lie in so many parts of the world that it is impossible to station in 
each, permanent air garrisons which shall be adequate to deal with all the circum- 
stances which can arise. The policy of the Air Ministry has, therefore, been to 
develop a system by which air units can ve flown rapidly from one area to another 
as the situation may demand, and this in many instances is only possible if aircraft 
can cover long stretches without intermediate landings. Many of these stretches 
are, however, beyond the capacity of present-day Service aircraft, and it was 
mainly with the intention of developing this capacity that the experiments in the 
production of special long-range aircraft were undertaken. 

The range of the Fairey (Napier) monoplane is now shown to be several times 
that of any standard aircraft in the Air Force to-day, and as much of the develop- 
ment work which has had to be undertaken in order to build this record-breaking 
aircraft is directly applicable to ail other types, an increase in the range of Service 
aircraft should result, in the same way that the development of special high-speed 
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aircraft for the Schneider Trophy contests has led to a great increase in the speed 
of aircraft generally. 

The aircraft left Cape Town for the return journey to England in easy stages, 
on 13th March, the time table being arranged to allow local populations an oppor- - 
tunity to see and inspect it. During its stay at Cape Town the special Napier 
“Lion” engine used for the long-distance flight was replaced by a Standard 
engine of the same type, which was despatched from England after the successful 
completion of the flight, and the wheelbrakes which had also been removed were 
refitted. 


In the early stages of the homeward flight the aircraft made a tour of the 
Union of South Africa, visiting in turn Kimberley, Bloemtontein, Durban, Lady- 
smith, Rand Cross of Sacrifice, Baragwanath (Johannesburg) and Pretoria, the 
latter being reached on 22nd March. Leaving Pretoria on 27th March, the mono- 
plane proceeded via Bulawayo, Salisbury, Livingstone, Broken Hill, Mpika, Mbeya, 
Dodoma, Nairobi, Juba, Malakal, Khartoum, Aswan and Wadi Halfa to Cairo 
which was reached on 18th April. The route followed on this section of the 
homeward journey was surveyed by the R.A.F. as long ago as 1919, and the 
aerodromes used were in the main those which were then established under the 
supervision of R.A.F. officers. The route is largely followed to-day by Imperial 
Airways on its service to the Cape. 


Proceeding via Benghazi, Tripoli, Tunis, Marseilles, and Paris, the aircraft 
arrived at Farnborough on 2nd May. The Marquess of Londonderry, Secretary 
of State for Air, Sir Philip Sassoon, Under Secretary of State for Air, Marshal of 
the Royal Air Force Sir John Salmond, Chief of the Air Staff, and Air Marshal 
H. C. T. Dowding, Air Member of Council for Supply and Research, were present 
to welcome the pilots. 


Squadron Leader Gayford has been awarded the Air Force Cross, and Flight 
Lieutenant Nicholetts a Bar to the Air Force Cross in recognition of the successful 
completion of the flight. 


TouR BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 


Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister, Secretary of State for the Colonies, left Croydon on 
8th April in an Imperial Airways liner working on the regular service to the East, 
for a tour of the Middle East and Iraq. On arriving at Alexandria on the 11th, 
he was conveyed by road to the R.A.F. Depot at Aboukir, and flown to Ramleh 
in a Fairey “‘Gordon”’ aircraft. The flight was continued to Amman on the 
13th, and after proceeding by road to Kolundia, near Jerusalem, the Secretary 
of State was flown to Beersheba on the 15th, and to Haifa on the 17th. After 
another road journey to Lake Tiberias the tour was continued to Cyprus 
(Famagusta) by flying-boats of No. 203 (F.B.) Squadron (Basra) on 19th April. 
They returned to Lake Tiberias on 21st. Changing again to a Fairey ‘‘ Gordon ”’ 
aircraft, Kolundia was reached the same day, and after being conveyed by motor 
to Amman, Sir Philip was flown to Baghdad on 23rd in a Vickers Victoria aircraft, 
and on 25th proceeded to Mosul and Amadi. 

He reached Alexandria on 27th April, where he joined an Imperial Airways 
liner bound for Croydon. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The Reserve of Air Force Officers is composed of flying and technical branches, 
The flying branch is sub-divided into two main classes, A for officers who have 
served in the regular Air Force, and AA for direct entrants from civil life. Up 
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to the present the Flying Reserve has been largely dependent on war-time pilots, 
who have accepted Reserve obligations, to supplement the strength of officers 
passing to the Reserve from short-service and medium-service commissions, but 
as more and more of these war-time pilots reach the upper age limit of 38, the 
Reserve is becoming increasingly dependent on the direct entrants from civil life. 


These Class AA direct entrants from civil life are drawn (i) from pilots who 
hold a civil ‘‘B”’ licence or ‘‘ A” licence with sufficient flying experience to 
proceed direct to Reserve flying training, and (ii) from candidates who have little 
or no experience of flying and are trained in the Reserve ab initio. The latter are 
known as ab initio trainees, and are required to attend at one of the Reserve flying 
schools for a period of not more than 91 days in their first six months of service. 
The training given during this period includes ground instruction as well as tuition 
in flying. Many of these ab initio trainees are University undergraduates who 
carry out their training in the Easter and Long Vacations. Undergraduates at 
any University are eligible to join the Reserve except members of the Oxford and 
Cambridge University Air Squadrons, who are not permitted to enter the Reserve 
while they are members of the squadrons. 


Candidates for Class AA (i) (i.e., with previous flying experience) must not 
have reached their twenty-eighth birthday, and candidates for Class AA (ii) (i.e., 
with little or no previous experience) must not have reached their twenty-fifth 
birthday. They must be of good education and physically fit. Candidates whose 
applications are approved are interviewed by a selection board at the Air Ministry, 
and pass a medical examination prior to acceptance. A flying test for applicants 
for Class AA (i) may also be required. The initial period of engagement for each 
class is five years. 


Pay and allowances are issued at R.A.F. rates to officers attending for training, 
and in addition a retaining fee of {25 is issuable annually. 


A certain number of vacancies exist in the Reserve at present for pilots of 
suitable age and education holding a civil ‘‘ A’”’ or ‘‘B”’ licence. Qualified civil 
pilots (under 28 years of age) who wish to take this opportunity of entering the 
Reserve under the new conditions should apply to the Air Ministry for the official 
forms of application. Vacancies also exist for ab initio trainees, who must be 


under 25 years of age. 


NEW SCHEME OF TRAINING.—A new scheme of flying training for the Royal 
Air Force Reserve will be introduced on 1st April next. Training will take place 
thereafter on approved light aeroplane types, instead of on Service types, and a 
more comprehensive training programme, approximating more closely to Service 
practice, will be inaugurated. The scheme will enable an increased amount of 
flying to be undertaken annually by all Reserve pilots without additional cost. 
This result will be achieved by the introduction of the light aeroplane type. 


The new scheme has two objects in view. First (as stated above), it will 
enable an increased amount of flying to be performed annually by all pilots without 
additional cost. At present, trained pilots carry out 12 hours’ solo flying each 
year ; in future they will be required to undertake 20 hours’ flying, including dual. 
A certain amount of additional flying will also be provided for. Ab initio trainees, 
who have little or no experience in flying when they enter the Reserve, must do, 
under present conditions, 35 hours’ flying in their first six months of service ; 
under the new scheme they will do 50 hours. 
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Secondly, the training programme, both in flying and ground subjects, will 
be greatly extended and will approximate more closely to the training given to 
Service pilots. 

The flying syllabus will include practice in aerobatics, “‘ blind ”’ flying, camera 
gun work and photography for all pilots, in addition to an increased amount of air 
pilotage. The training will be such as to enable pilots to re-qualify, if necessary, 
on modern high performance Service types with a minimum amount of further 
instruction. 

Training on flying boats will be substituted for the training hitherto given 
to selected pilots on float-planes. This training will be exceedingly thorough, and 
a large measure of essential seamanship will be included in the syllabus of 
instruction. 

Reserve officers with sufficient flying experience will also be given opportunities 
to attend special courses in “ blind ’’ flying and to take Instructors’ Courses. 

An improved syllabus ef ground training will also be introduced, including 
ground instruction in airmanship, air pilotage, air armament and air photography, 
Ab initio trainees will also be specially trained in engine inspection and mai1.tenance, 

The flying training of the Royal Air Force Reserve is carriec out at civilian 
flying schools situated at Bristol, Brough, Hamble and Hatfield, and the tuition 
is given by instructors who qualified while on the active list of the Royal Air Force, 
and are now serving in the Reserve. Under the new scheme, instruction on land- 
planes will be given on approved light aeroplane types such as the De Havilland 
“ Tiger Moth,” the Avro “‘ Cadet”’ and the Blackburn “ B.2.”’ The Saunders- 
Roe “‘ Cutty Sark ’’ will be used for flying-boat tuition. 

UNIVERSITY AIR SQUADRONS. 


The Universities’ academical year ends at the conclusion of the Trinity term, 
when the University squadrons carry out their six weeks’ annual attachments 
to a Royal Air Force station. In 1932 the Oxford squadron went to Eastchurch, 
and the Cambridge Squadron to Netheravon. 

The most important event of the year was the re-equipment of the flights 
affiliated for the flying training of the squadrons with “‘ Atlas ”’ in place of “‘ Bristol 
Fighter ’’ aircraft as the Service type. In spite of the additional instruction which 
had to be given during the conversion period, the amount of solo flying carried 
out by the undergraduate members has still further increased, and now reaches a 
total of about 1,500 hours annually, including the time flown in camp. 

In October, the Station flight affiliated to the Oxford University Air Squadron 
was transferred from Upper Heyford to the new R.A.F. Station at Abingdon. 
By this move, the distance from Oxford to the training aerodrome has been more 
than halved, and the resulting economies in time and transport have greatly 
simplified the arrangements for flying in term time. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS 
INDIA 


INDIAN AIR ForcE.—The Annual Army and Air Force Bill introduced last 
March contains a Memorandum in which the Government of India states that 
steps are being taken at once to form a new Indian Air Force. The personnel of 
this Force, says the Memorandum, will be Indian, and provision for its discipline 
has been made by an Act of the Indian Legislature—Indian Air Force Act, 1932. 
It is necessary, however, to regulate the relations between members of the new 
force and members of the Royal Air Force when units of the two forces are doing 


SE RETIN PONE 
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duty at the same station or otherwise serving together, and also to make provision 
for the discipline of members of the Indian force when attached to the Royal Air 
Force. The Bill deals with the first point on lines similar to those of section 184A 
of the Air Force Act, which governs the relations between air, naval and military 
forces when acting together; and with the second point by making personnel 
attached to the Royal Air Force subject, as a general rule, to the Air Force Act 
when outside India. 


R.A.F. HEADQUARTERS.—The R.A.F. Headquarters, India, moved from New 
Delhi to Simla on 14th April, 1933. 


INTER-COMMAND FLIGHTS. 


CaIRO—-RHODESIA.—Five Fairey “‘ Gordon ” aircraft of No. 6 (Bomber) Squad- 
ron, under the command of Group-Captain C. W. H. Pulford, O.B.E., A.F.C., 
left Heliopolis on 31st March on a flight to Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The object 
of the flight was to visit as many outlying centres as possible in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. As the day-to-day serviceability of outlying landing grounds 
cannot be relied upon, it was necessary to base the aircraft at certain centres from 
which they might be able to visit other towns of importance, most of which are 
only a comparatively short distance from the suggested centres. Co-operation 
was arranged with the local Defence Forces in Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
and with the King’s African Rifles in Nyasaland. 


From Heliopolis the aircraft proceeded via Wadi Halfa, Khartum, Malakal, 
Juba, Entebbe, Tabora, and Abercorn, to Broken Hill, which was reached on 
11th April. On 14th April the machines went on to Livingstone, and on 21st 
proceeded to Bulawayo, the southernmost point of the cruise. From Bulawayo 
the flight was to continue to Salisbury on 29th April, returning to Broken Hill 
on 13th May, and thence to Fort Jameson, Chileka and Zomba. Returning from 
Zomba to Port Jameson on 5th June the aircraft will proceed homewards by a 
slightly varying route, Heliopolis being reached again on 19th June. 

The distance covered on the cruise, exclusive of local visits and co-operation, 
is approximately 9,100 miles. 


SINGAPORE TO BorNEO.—Three Supermarine Southampton flying-boats of 
No. 205 (F.B.) Squadron left Singapore on 19th April on a cruise to Borneo. The 
route to be followed was: Kutching, Bintula, Miri, Brunei, Labuan, Nudat, 
Sandakan, Nudat Jesselton, Labuan, Bintula, Sibu, Kutching and Singapore, 
where arrival is due on 17th May. 


AVIATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CHINA 


U.S.A. Misston.—The unofficial American Aviation Mission under Colonel 
Jouett, mention of which was made in the JouRNAL for November, 1932, took up 
their headquarters at Hangchow in the latter part of last year, to which place 
the Chinese Government’s Aviation Bureau was subsequently transferred. The 
result of this arrangement appears to be that American influence is largely 
dominating Chinese orders for aircraft. 


The thirty Fiat B.R.3 bombers supplied from Italy were ordered before the 
arrival of the American Mission, and are for the moment the standard bombers 
in the Chinese air force, but it is understood that the Mission are endeavouring to 
induce the authorities to purchase American bombers in future. Colonel Jouett 
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is reported to have recommended that Boeing & Curtis Hawk machines should 
be the standard single-seater fighters. Efforts to bring British aircraft to the 
favourable notice of the Chinese Government do not at present appear to have 
been very successful. 


CZECHO SLOVAKIA 
The Avia Company have built a type F.IX night bomber. The engines fitted 
are three 500 h.p. Jupiters (Walter). The speed at ground level is 133.5 m.p.h. ; 
gross weight is 19,800 Ib.; range 621 miles at the cruising speed of 112 m.p.h. 
The bomber carries six guns and a crew of three to five. The same firm have 
under construction a new five-passenger commercial aeroplane. 


DENMARK 
Orders have been placed with the Hawker Co. for a number of Nimrod single- 
seater fighter biplanes (Rolls-Royce Kestrel engines) for the Danish Naval Air 
Service, which has also acquired the licence to build this type of machine in the 
Royal Naval Dockyard, Copenhagen. It is intended that this type shall event- 
ually replace the Hawker Danecock single-seater fighter. 
The ‘same Company has just delivered the first of the Dantorp torpedo- 
carrying biplane (Armstrong Siddeley Leopard engines). The Danish Navy has 
also acquired the licence to build these machines. 


FINLAND 


A substantial order has been placed by the Finnish Government with the 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. for Bristol Pegasus machines. A Pegasus “‘L’”’ engine 


had previously carried out a very satisfactory trial in a Finnish-built Blackburn 
Ripon biplane. 


FRANCE 


AIR MINISTER.—On 31st January a new Government was formed by 
M. Daladier, who appointed M. Pierre Cot to be Air Minister. M. Pierre Cot 
is not well known in the aeronautical world. He has, however, long been interested 
in aeronautical questions, and from 1928 to 1932 was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies Aeronautical Commission. He is a personal friend of M. Painlevé, and 
in a very short interview he stated: ‘‘I shall continue the work of my predecessor, 
and shall endeavour to keep alive the spirit inspired at the Air Ministry by 
M. Painlevé.”’ 

CHANGES IN HIGHER COMMAND OF THE AIR SERVICE.—By decree dated 
14th January, General de Division Hergault, whe has been Inspector-General of 
the Air Forces and Acting Chief of Air Staff since 1931, returns to the War Office. 

General de Division Bares succeeds General Hergault as Inspector-General of 
the Air Forces, and General de Division Denain has been appointed Chief of Air 
Staff. 

New AIRCRAFT.—Several of the new military aircraft have completed prelim- 
inary tests and are undergoing the official tests. The Morane Saulnier, type 225, 
single-seater fighter will shortly be delivered to squadrons. 

The Dewoitine, type D.500, single-seater fighter fitted with the new Hispano- 
Suiza 500 h.p. supercharged engine reached a speed of 350 km.p.h. (217.8 m.p.h.) 
at 3,000 metres (9,840 ft.) in the preliminary tests. At 4,500 metres (14,760 ft.) 
a speed of 371 km.p.h. (230.4 m.p.h.) was registered. 
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Further single-seater fighters are the A.N.F. Mureaux, type 170, and the 
Nieuport-Delage, type 122. These aircraft are each fitted with the 500 h.p. 
supercharged Hispano engine. 


New aircraft of the bomber class are the Farman 220 B.N.5 fitted with four 
650 h.p. Hispano-Suiza engines, and the Lioré, type 30, torpedo-bomber. The 
latter aeroplane was shown at the recent Paris Salon, and was arranged to take 
four engines. 


The new Hispano-Suiza supercharged engines are the 500 h.p. type 12 x b.r.s. 
(a development of type 12 M.b.) and the 650 h.p. type 12 Y b.r.s. (developed from 
type 12 N.b.1.). Both engines have successfully passed the French Air Ministry 
tests. 


IRAQ 


The Iraqi air force is acquiring eight de Havilland Dragon biplanes (two 
130 h.p. D.H. Gipsy Major engines), which will bring its strength up to twenty- 
three aircraft. These machines are being specially equipped for a variety of 
military services with guns, bomb racks, cameras, wireless, message picking-up 
gear, etc. They are also capable of being converted into ambulances or miniature 
troop-carriers. The de Havilland Co. has also supplied eight Special Moths, four 
Metal Moths and three Puss Moths. 


ITALY 


PROTECTION OF THE CIVILIAN POPULATION AGAINST AIR ATTACK.—For some 
time past the Italian Government has shown a keen interest in the question of the 
protection of the civilian population against air attack, and a law has been published 
which is intended to ensure that all tunnels constructed in urban districts shall 
be suitable for use as shelters against aerial bombardment. In important towns 
or in their vicinity newly-constructed tunnels for roads, tramways, underground 
railways, ordinary railways, etc., must be fit for use as permanent shelters in 
case of air raids. In order to fulfil this purpose they must comply with certain 
conditions specified in the law relating to depth, strength of roof, number of 
entrances, ventilation, lighting, etc. In the event of non-compliance with these 
regulations the offender will be liable to a fine varying from a minimum of 5,000 lire 
to a maximum equivalent to double the cost of the work executed. Responsibility 
for bringing the offender to justice will lie with the ‘‘ Central Inter-Ministerial 
Organ for air protection-of the national territory.”’ 


Apart from the fact that this is the first legislation of its kind, interest attaches 
to the reference to the ‘‘ Central Inter-Ministerial Organ.’’ This is presumably 
a Committee created to assist the Minister of War in discharging the responsibilities 
for passive air defence which were transferred to him last year from the Ministry 
of the Interior by decision of the Supreme Council of Defence. 


AIR SPEED Recorp.—The Italian Air Ministry announced on roth April that 
Warrant Officer Agello of the Italian Air Force, flying a Macchi-Castoldi 72 
seaplane, made a successful attempt on the world’s air speed record, attaining 
an average speed of 423.76 miles per hour. The flight was made in the presence 
of Commissioners of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, and was timed 
by electrical photographic apparatus. The figures have since been promulgated 
by the F.A.I. 
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General Balbo, Italian Minister for Air, in reply to a congratulatory message 
received from Lord Londonderry, Secretary of State for Air, stated :— 


‘In recapturing the speed record no congratulations could give me and the 
Desenzano pilots more pleasure than those of Your Excellency. For six years 
the contest for high speed flight has been confined to our countries who, in com- 
peting, have combined enthusiasm with the indispensable and sporting spirit. 
If the Desenzano record were beaten to-morrow over the Solent we Italians should 
not complain, because our British comrades would offer us a new incentive to beat 
the record in this rivalry between machines and airmen which marks great progress 
in human achievement. With cordial thanks, General Balbo.” 


ALTITUDE RECORDS FOR TOURIST AIRCRAFT.—During December, 1932, Italy 
claimed to have acquired two altitude records for ‘‘ Tourist ’’ type aircraft. The 
first, for landplanes, was the result of a flight by Signor Donati on 19th December, 
when he is reported to have attained a height of 9,700 metres (31,824 ft.) in his 
Fiat A.S.I. aircraft fitted with a C.7 radial engine of 170 h.p. The record, for 
seaplanes, followed a flight by Signor Niclot on 28th December, when he is stated 
to have reached a height of 7,362 metres (24,150 ft.) in his 170 h.p. Fiat seaplane. 
Both records are awaiting confirmation by the F.A.I. 

PROPOSED ROME-AMERICA—ROME FLIGHT.—Preparations are continuing for the 
projected flight of twelve flying boats of the Italian Air Force from Rome to 
America and back. The outward route selected is Rome, Holland, and North 
Atlantic (via the Greenland route), Canada, Chicago, New York. The route for 
the homeward journey is dependent on the conditions then prevailing, and is to be 
decided when the flight arrives at New York. The flight is expected to leave 
Rome during next June. 

Six British trawlers have been chartered for about three months, including 
May, June, and July. These will be fitted with long-range wireless apparatus 
and be stationed along the route to be followed by the flying boats between the 
North of Ireland and the North American coast on the West journey, and further 
South on the return journey. 

New BomBErRs.—A number of Caproni C.A. 102 bombers have come into service. 


JAPAN 

OPERATIONS IN MANCHURIA.—According to a report in The Aeroplane, from 
the opening of hostilities in Manchuria in the Autumn of 1931 to the end of 1932 
the Japanese Army Air Service lost eleven aeroplanes. Of these losses, two were 
due to engine trouble, and the remainder to hostile fire from the ground. Twenty- 
five lives were lost. 

The activities of the Army Air Service were not discontinued during the 
Winter, and owing to the almost entire absence of any enemy aeroplanes the 
Japanese Army aeroplanes have been chiefly engaged in attacking troops on the 
ground with bombs and machine guns, in reconnaissance, and in transporting food 
and ammunition. 

FRENCH TECHNICAL Mission.—At the request of the Japanese Government 
a French Technical Aviation Mission, comprising two engineer officers, a number 
of military test pilots, and an armament officer, are to be sent to that country 
for a period of one year. 

New FIGHTER.—Since the production of the Kawasaki, type 92, single-seater 
fighter, reported in these Notes for last quarter, the Mitsubishi Aircraft Factory 
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have also produced a type 92 two-seater reconnaissance aeroplane. Press reports 
state this aeroplane has been adopted by the Japanese army. 

RE-EQUIPMENT OF THE MILITARY AIR SERVICE.—According to reports in the 
Press the Military Air Service in Japan is now being re-equipped with new types 
of aircraft. Prior to the commencement of this re-equipment programme the 
types of aircraft in use by the Military Air Service were as follows :— 
Single-seater Fighter .. Nieuport 29 C.1. 300 h.p. Hispano Suiza 

engine. 
Reconnaissance .. .. Salmson 2 A.2. 230 h.p. Salmson engine. 
Bomber .. as .. Dornier Don. Two 600 h.p. B.M.W. engines. 


It is understood that the following new types of aircraft have now been 
adopted, and that squadrons are being equipped with these types :— 
Single-seater Fighter .. Typeg1(Monoplane). Bristol Jupiter 480 h.p. 

engine. 
Single-seater Fighter .. Type 92 (Biplane). B.M.W. 600 h.p. engine. 
Reconnaissance .. .. Typeg2(Monoplane). Jaguar 420 h.p. engine. 
Reconnaissance .. .« Type 88 (Biplane). B.M.W. 600 h.p. engine. 

In addition to the above the licence to build the Junker K.37 and G.38 has 
been purchased by Japan. 

ACCIDENT TO SHORT FLYING-BoaT.—In 1930 the Japanese authorities pur- 
chased the licence to build the large Short K.F.I. flying-boat, and it is understood 
that certain squadrons of the Japanese Naval Air Service will be equipped with 
this type. 

According to Press reports from Tokyo, one of these newly-constructed flying- 
boats fell into the sea in Tokyo Bay on 8th February, and it is understood that 
three of the personnel on board were drowned. 


PERU 


Orders for aircraft to the value of 20,000,000 francs have been placed in France. 
They include six Morane-Saulnier two-seater training monoplanes, six Harriot 
advanced training biplanes, two Potez 39A2 reconnaissance monoplanes, and three 
Nieuport 121 C1 single-seater fighter monoplanes. 


SOVIET UNION 


A type A.N.T.g cabin monoplane, seating ten passengers and a crew of two, 
has recently been fitted with three Wright Whirlwind 365 h.p. engines. The 
weight loaded is 13,000 lb. The top speed is 138 m.p.h. and cruising speed 
125 m.p.h. The range is 600 miles. The type will go into service on the Berlin- 
Moscow line. 


A number of P.Z.L. 24 type fighter aeroplanes have been ordered from Poland 
by the Soviet Government. The make of engine to be fitted is not yet specified. 
It is probable that the choice will be either the Armstrong-Siddeley Tiger or the 
Gnome Rhone Mistral Major. 


According to De Telegraaf, a Soviet seven-seater passenger aeroplane has been 
constructed by students and developed a speed of 180 m.p.h. on flight tests. 
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TURKEY 
An order has been placed with the Supermarine Aviation Works (Vickers, 
Ltd.) for six Southampton flying-boats. This is understood to be the first order 
for British aircraft placed by that country, and the total value of the contract is 
about £100,000. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AIR EsTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1933/34.—The following are the Estimates 
for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1934 :— 
(a) Army Air Corps Se es ‘ ae $24,000,000 
(6) Naval Air Service 3 “ABs 7 4 $22,000,000 
(c) Civil ss we ne a =f $37,000,000 


Total... ole bi an $83,000,000 


comparing with a total of $88,000,000 appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Items (a) and (5) show only the “‘ direct ”’ estimates, which provide only for 
those services directly attributable to the air branch. Other “‘ indirect ’’ (invisible) 
estimates are included in the votes for other branches of the Army and Navy. 

In the new year the Army Air Corps will purchase 375 new aircraft, giving, 
it is estimated, a total of 1,537 serviceable aircraft for this arm at the close of the 
financial year under estimate. Approximately the same amount is provided for 
this purpose in the new estimates as was appropriated for the current year. 

Large purchases of aircraft are foreshadowed in the increase of $3,000,000 
in the estimate for new aircraft for the Naval Air Service above that appropriated 
to the current year. Details are not, however, available. 

The largest item in (c) above is $27,000,000 for payments to air mail con- 
tractors, while $6,500,000 is provided for upkeep and provision of new airways 
facilities such as night lighting of air routes, etc. 

NEw TyPEs OF AIRCRAFT.—One of the latest Army bombers to have passed 
tests is the Glen Martin monoplane three-seater. Two 650 h.p. Cyclone engines 
are fitted. The aircraft has a retractable undercarriage. Press reports state that 
a number have been ordered. 

Further monoplane aircraft are the Boeing type B.g bomber and the Curtiss 
A.8 attack. Two large commercial flying-boats are projected, the one a Glen 
Martin, the other a Sikorsky. These are intended for service with Pan-American 
Airways with an operating range of about 2,400 miles. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. and the Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
have each produced new types of air-cooled engines. The Pratt & Whitney 
engine is type T.I.C., a development of the Hornet Series C. The engine is rated 
at 700 h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m. at sea level. 

The new Wright engine is a 14-cylinder double bank radial engine, designated 
type R-1510. The normal power is 700 h.p. developed at 2,300 r.p.m. at sea 
level. 
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FRANCE 


ACCIDENT TO “ E.g.”—A serious accident happened to the naval airship 
“E.9”’ on 4th April, when she was damaged near Guerande, a few miles North 
of St. Nazaire, involving injury to the two officers of a crew of twelve. It is 
believed that the accident was caused by a leak of gas. The ‘‘ E.9”’ is a semi- 
rigid airship, and was only recently completed by the Societé Zodiac for the French 
Navy. 


GERMANY 


BRITISH LETTERS BY THE ‘‘GRAF ZEPPELIN.’—The Postmaster-General 
announced on 1st May arrangements for a British air mail to be sent by the 
“Graf Zeppelin’ to South America. 


UNITED STATES 


Loss OF THE “ AKRON.”—The naval airship ‘‘ Akron,’’ with seventy-seven 
officers and men on board, fell into the sea during a severe storm off the New 
Jersey coast on the night of 3rd/4th April and was completely destroyed. Only 
one officer and three men, one of whom subsequently died from injuries, were 
rescued. According to the report made by Lieutenant-Commander H. V. Wiley, 
second in command of the ‘ Akron ’’—the rescued officer—the airship sighted 
thunderstorms about thirty miles off Philadelphia at 8.45 p.m., the previous 
evening. She then proceeded on an East or North-East course, lightning being 
seen mostly to the South. There was a ground fog. The airship was in a good 
static condition, approximately 5,000 lbs. heavy. She ran an easterly course 
until about 11 p.m., then turned to the West. At midnight she sighted a ground 
light and changed course to 130°. About 12.30 a.m. the airship began to descend 
rapidly from her original altitude of 1,600 ft. She dropped ballast forward and 
regained altitude three minutes later, but seemed to be in the centre of a storm. 
The ‘‘ Akron ”’ tossed violently, and all hands were called as she began to descend, 
the stern inclining downwards. More ballast was dropped, but the under controls 
were carried away and the descent to the water continued. On impact the airship 
started to break up. The four survivors were either swept by the sea through the 
open windows of the control car or through torn fabric alongside the centre gang- 
way, and were rescued by the German tanker ‘“‘ Pheebus.”’ 


Amongst those who lost their lives were Rear-Admiral William A. Moffett, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics ; Commander Frank McCord, the Commander 
of the ‘ Akron’’; Commander F. F. Berry, Commanding Naval Air Stations ; 
Commander H. B. Cecil of the Bureau of Aeronautics ; and Colonel A. F. Mesury 
of the Army Ordnance Reserve Corps. 


The prevailing opinion in the United States about the disaster seems to be 
that the airship was trapped between two storms and driven to the sea level by 
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powerful down-currents, which caught her after both her upper and lower rudders 
had become disabled. A naval enquiry and at least one Congressional investigation 
are to be held. An outstanding fact is that the presence of thunderstorms was 
known to those on board the “‘ Akron”’ nearly four hours before the disaster. 
It is difficult to understand, therefore, how she came to find herself in the storm 
centre. 


The ‘‘ Akron’ had previously weathered a.severe storm which she had 
encountered when on a flight from Lakehurst to Los Angeles, but had successfully 
battled with it and crossed the mountainous region of the South West, arriving 
on the coast without injury. At the time of her loss she had completed her first 
year in commission, during which period she made 51 flights with a total flying 
time of 1,131 hours and a distance of 55,000 miles. Her aeroplanes made a total 
of 401 contacts during the year. 


Loss oF Non-RiGip ArrsHip “ J.3.’’—The small non-rigid airship “ J.3 ”’ went 
out the morning after the loss of the ‘‘ Akron ’”’ to take part in the search, but 
returning towards the shore she was blown into the sea when endeavouring to make 
a landing at Beech Haven, New Jersey; the envelope collapsed over the control 
car. A.New York City Police aeroplane rescued her commander, Lieutenant 
Thornton, and five of the six men ; the remaining man was drowned, and Lieutenant 
Thornton died later. 


COMPLETION OF THE “ Macon.’’—The new naval airship ‘‘ Macon ’”’ has been 
completed, and made her first trial flight on 21st April. 


She is generally similar in design and size to the “ Akron,’’ although some 
modifications have been incorporated during building. The main frame and 
controls are unchanged, but the weight is being cut down in the partition members 
between cells, and modifications are being incorporated into the water recovery 
apparatus. A number of small helium valve hoods are being fitted on top of the 
“Macon ”’ instead of the single one in the ‘‘ Akron,’ which should decrease the 
“ drag ”’ 


and lead to better speed. Larger air screws are also being fitted. The 
““Macon’”’ is commanded by Commander A. H. Dresel, U.S.N., formerly in 
command of the “ Akron.” 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Thirty-five Years, 1874-1909. By Henry Spenser Wilkinson. (Constable & 
Co.). 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has had an interesting career, which he relates with 
modesty in this book. Although never a soldier and never having accompanied any 
army on active service, he has written much on war in general and special campaigns 
in detail with insight and judgment. Unlike many military critics he has been known 
to condemn and to point many home truths without ever hurting or incurring the 
reproach of interfering in matters where the professional mind alone could hope to 
excel. He therefore never gave offence. The result has been that his words have 
carried weight while his advice has been regarded with favour. 

Brought up as a journalist and working first with The Manchester Guardian and 
next with The Morning Post, he was fortunate in his editors ; also in the fact that 
he stood alone as a pioneer working in an almost virgin field. But he knew so well 
how to exploit his advantages that he gained the friendship of men like Sir Charles 
Dilke, Lord Roberts, Lord Milner and others. Lord Kitchener once wished to 
meet him ; no other than Sir William Robertson was glad to have his opinions on 
matters connected with war ; he also had the privilege of hearing the views of men 
like Grey and Rosebery, for being then a staunch liberal he had the entrée of those 
political circles. 

In these pages he tells the story of the years in which he met these distinguished 
men of the day in connexion with current military problems. It is not a sensational 
tale, neither is it embellished with anecdotes of a startling nature ; but for all that 
it is an interesting and unassuming record which rings true on every page. In par- 
ticular we would draw attention to the author’s meeting with Lord Kitchener in 
the course of which the latter remarked: “ It’s all very well for us with machine 
guns to shoot down a crowd of blacks. I am wondering what will happen when the 
other side has machine guns and our men are subject to their fire.” And again, 
Kitchener’s stating he would like to have a year’s holiday in which he would “ go to 
Berlin and learn the art of war.’’ There are other such passages in the book, which 
is one that might well be read by all who may be connected with the higher direction 
of any campaign. 


A Short History of the World’s Shipping Industry. By C. Ernest Fayle. 
(Allen & Unwin). 12s. 6d. 

This is a remarkably interesting book by an author who appreciates the need for 
a comprehensive one-volume history of his subject. Mr. Fayle leads us by waterway 
to sea from the earliest civilizations on the banks of navigable rivers ; he notes a 
written Charter-Party of A.D. 236, and quotes medizval Venetian Statutes control- 
ling the ballasting, stowage and manning of ships ; he shows that Marine Insurance 
was practised fully before A.D. 1350 at Genoa, Pisa and Florence. 

Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Shipman ’”’ was always ready to fill in spare time with a little plun- 
dering and piracy ; such ‘‘fun’’ bred a hardy, dare-devil race of seamen, ready, in 
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due course, to take more orthodox advantage of the growth of a legitimate industry 
in the XVth century. 

The author writes of the Hanseatic League—the decay of feudalism in England— 
the rise of sea power under the Tudors ; and of Henry VIII giving warship protec- 
tion for the first time to the Merchant Service, for commerce in those days brought 
military power and political influence; “‘ many Ships and Sea-men,”’ Josiah ‘Child 
stated, ‘‘ being justly the reputed Strength and Safety of England.” 

In the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, British seamen succeeded in developing 
our great trade, notwithstanding appalling conditions of hardship and inadequate 
pay—in 1741 a vessel was abandoned in the Atlantic for want of provisions, 144 
days out from Dublin to Philadelphia ! We read of the slave trade, the black man’s 
“‘need’”’ of gunpowder and alcohol, the era of the clipper ship and Anglo-American 
sea rivalry. {in 1850, the Navigation Laws were repealed, the Board of Trade at 
last taking official care of our ships and seamen. Steam replaces sail for a regular 
and rapid supply to the world’s markets ; a warning note is struck on the question 
of State shipping subsidies. 

There was room for this book ; it should be widely read because it holds a joint 
appeal ; not only to those who are inspired with the doctrines of the interdependence 
of nations in the world’s economic structure, but also to those more nationally- 
minded: who hold “ a good conceit ”’ of their own country’s historical progress. 


Shorthand Letters of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed and Edited by Edwin 
Chappell. (Cambridge University Press). 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Chappell’s book consists of fifty-seven letters, mostly transcribed from the 
original shorthand, out of a volume entitled S. Pepys’ Official Correspondence, 1662- 
79, which recently passed from the possession of the Pepys-Cockerell family into 
that of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum. The letters here made public 
were written, with one exception, between 1664 and 1668, and thus belong to the 
period of the Diary. They are nearly all concerned with various details of adminis- 
tration, and throw further light on Pepys as a man of affairs as opposed to the 
amazing pleasure-seeker that those who know only the Diary (and only part of that) 
generally suppose him to have been. They thus enlarge the conception which the 
late Dr. Tanner was the first to insist upon, when he gave us his Pepys and the Royal 
Navy and the collection of correspondence published under the auspices of the Navy 
Records’ Society. Pepys ceased writing his Diary, Dr. Tanner begged us to re- 
member, as early as 1669, while his greatest work as an administrator was per- 
formed during his two tenures of the office of Secretary of the Admiralty some years 
later. Mr. Chappell’s volume will further convince the reader that Pepys, even 
during the period of the Diary, was far from being merely an amorous, scandal- 
mongering, loquacious old buffer, at whom the whole world might laugh, but was 
rather a public servant in whose efficiency and tact might be discerned the great 
naval administrator of the future. 


The Mediterranean in the Ancient World. By Professor Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press), 8s. 6d. 


Professor Holland Rose has sought to deal with a very large subject in the small 
compass of some one hundred and eighty pages, and his book therefore lays itself 
open to a charge of being discursive and unequal. The opening chapter deals with 
the Mediterranean as the nursery of navigation, and with the inevitable primitive 
man, launching the inevitable canoe, hollowed out of the inevitable tree-trunk. 
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From there we travel to Greek and Phoenician sea-power, on which Professor Rose 
has some pertinent remarks to make, and so to the rise of Rome and the influence 
of the sea on her growth and on the exercise of her power. This would appear to 
be by far the most valuable part of the book. Roman mastery of the sea was a 
matter of necessity rather than of national inclination ; the Romans disliked the sea, 
and their writers largely avoided mention of it except as a horrifying phenomenon, 
with the result that later writers on Rome have failed to perceive its great significance 
in her history. 

Professor Rose, with the specialist knowledge of sea power that he brings to his 
task, has noted many points of the utmost importance—points which, it would be 
true to say, almost every Roman historian has overlooked. Even the boundaries 
of the Roman Empire were, as the Professor has shown, to some extent formed 
under the influence of maritime considerations, and the part played by sea power 
in preserving the Pax Romana ought to be studied by all Englishmen whose love 
of peace is based on idealism rather than on realities. 

It is much to be hoped that Professor Holland Rose will follow this volume with 
a more intensive study of Roman sea power, developing at length the important 
considerations that he has brought forward. 


NAVAL 


A Life of Lord St. Vincent. By O. A. Sherrard. (G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). 
ros. 6d. 


Written in original and expressive phrases, this study of the great Admiral’s 
career may be described as an appreciation rather than a biography in the usual 
sense of the word. It is markedly partisan, the character of St. Vincent being drawn 
in admiring terms that almost indicate infallibility. The praise the author bestows 
on his subject seems to prevent him from detecting virtue in St. Vincent’s con- 
temporaries. An inordinate amount of space is devoted to a somewhat irrelevant 
survey of naval affairs during the early lifetime of John Jervis. The outstanding 
events in which he figured were the Quebec expedition, the Keppel-Palliser 
controversy, and the capture of Le Pégase. 

Opportunity passed him by until 1794, when, as Vice-Admiral in the West 
Indies, he commanded the naval force engaged in the reduction of the French 
Islands. In the Mediterranean command, which followed, he proved himself a 
strategist of the first rank and an organizer equal to all difficulties. In his only 
fleet action, St. Vincent, he distinguished himself by his decision to fight against 
any odds, and in seizing the moment to attack a divided fleet. The tactical honours 
rest with Nelson, whose inspired disobedience set the seal of victory on a partial 
action. 

Lord St. Vincent towers supreme as the moulder of the Navy. He instilled into 
it discipline, and raised its efficiency by attention to the health of the men. He was 
fearless in his fight against maladministrationin shore departments. As the author 
says, his laurels were gained from the enemy, the mutineer and the corrupt. On 
the anvil of upright inflexibility he hammered out the instrument that Nelson 
wielded at the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar. When appointed First Lord, 
he found the Admiralty an Augean stable, and set himself the unpopular task of 
reform. In this role he incurred the enmity of hordes of parasites who battened 
on contracts and privileges. When driven from office by political intrigue he faced 
his detractors and emerged triumphant. 
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Though some of Mr. Sherrard’s views are unduly biassed and certain claims too 
sweeping, he has written an extremely interesting character sketch. In it St. 
Vincent appears as a naval Colossus in the limelight, while Nelson is but a frail 
pigmy in the shadows. Such partiality is invidious ; both men played great parts, 
both had very human limitations. Though provocative, this book is eminently 
readable, and stimulates thought by the novelty of the author’s opinions. 


The Eclipse of British Sea Power: An Increasing Peril. By Sir Archibald 
Hurd. (The Shipping World, Ltd.). 2s, od. 

This little booklet, written by one of the most careful students and accurate 
historians of naval affairs, is packed with information which should be digested by 
every man and woman voter in this country. It is a somewhat depressing story 
Sir Archibald Hurd has to tell for, having outlined all that sea power and sea enter- 
prise have meant to us—first as an island Power and then as the greatest Empire 
the world has ever seen—he points out how we are steadily losing our heritage. 

It is a fact, which the veriest amateur in economics knows, that the earnings of 
our Mercantile Marine are one of our main assets which help to correct the adverse 
balance due to the excess of our imports over our exports. Yet our share in the 
shipping of the world has steadily diminished in the last ten years. It is also a fact 
that in the same period our naval strength has been reduced again and again. 
There can be no question that there is a direct relation between these two facts, 
and that, to-day, our palpable inability to safeguard our sea interests re-acts on 
our international prestige to the disadvantage of British shipping. 

Idealist governments have forced too complacent Boards of Admiralty to cut 
down the British fleet as a grand gesture to the mirage of world disarmament, with 
the only result that every other Power has increased its navy. Our Mercantile 
Marine is now subjected to state-aided competition and flag discrimination to an 
extent which is having very serious effects on its earnings. 

In two years time the existing Naval Treaties are due to be reviewed. It is to 
be hoped that the Government and Board of Admiralty then in power will realise 
the conditions which their respective predecessors have to a large extent brought 
about: conditions which are soberly and dispassionately recorded in this concise 
little work. 


Flotillas : A Hard-Lying Story. By Captain Lionel Dawson, R.N. (Rich & 
Cowan). 12s. 6d. 

The author has achieved success with this interesting book by writing what 
he knows. It is the story of his career in the Royal Navy, many years of which 
were spent in command of torpedo craft. 

His varied experience in all types of destroyers, from those early years when 
“‘ hard-lying ’’ money was given as a recompense for the discomforts incurred by 
officers and men, through the war years when results of efficient peace-time training 
became apparent, provides us with reading at once practical and entertaining. 

Sir Roger Keyes in his Foreword expresses admiration for those who sought 
service in small craft, preferring hardship and responsibility to the easier life of 
service in big ships; Captain Dawson’s graphic descriptions of the work of 
protecting the fleet, patrolling, escorting, convoying and constant exercising, 
emphasise most strongly what such responsibility entailed. 

In these days of search for efficiency in naval training there is point in the words 
which he utters as a plea for continued opportunity being given to youth at sea: 
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‘“‘ Those who have felt the thrill of forcing a destroyer successfully to windward in 
bad weather, and of handling her under all conditions, can still claim to be seamen.” 

The book is attractively illustrated, its keynote candid humour, and its 
criticisms, where they occur, are both constructive and fair. 


Der Krieg zur See, 1914-1918—The Submarine War on Trade (in the Ger- 
man). By Rear Admiral Arno Spindler. Vol. II. February to September, 
1915. (Berlin, 1933). XI-+ 292 pp. + 8 Maps. 12 R.M. 

Unrestricted submarine war on trade represents the final effort made by Germany 
to win the war at sea. This volume, by Rear Admiral Arno Spindler, contains the 
history of that campaign from February to September, 1915. It is the story of a 
continuous struggle between foreign policy and naval needs, marked by two out- 
standing points, the sinking of the S.S. ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ on 7th May, and of the S.S. 
‘“‘ Arabic,” on 19th August, followed by the collapse of unrestricted warfare outside 
the Mediterranean 

When the order to commence went out on 2nd February, 1915, Germany had 
only twenty-one submarines for the task. During February there were rarely more 
than three boats out. On 15th February, for instance, ‘‘ U.16 ”’ was in the Channel 
off Cherbourg ; ‘‘ U.30”’ was off Milford Haven ; these were the only boats active— 
far too few for the task. The Flanders flotilla was constituted on 29th March with 
four boats, but in April the High Sea Fleet submarines received a nasty check when 
the passage by Dover was rendered hazardous by Admiral Hood’s indicator nets. 

The sinking of the Dutch S.S. “‘ Katwijk ”’ by ‘‘ U.B.10”’ on 14th April, resulted 
in an order from the German Naval Staff to spare neutral vessels as much as pos- 
sible, which Commander Bauer, thinking “‘ it might complicate matters further ”’ 
decided not to issue. The old idea that German officers were merely automata 
once again receives a nasty shock. A whole chapter is devoted to the “ Lusitania ”’ 
and the American notes, the reasons why she was sunk, and the number of 
cartridges she was carrying. One can only say that if she had been loaded to the 
gunwale with munitions, her destruction would still have remained a monumental 
piece of stupidity. The complications with neutrals, which Germany’s “ U”’ 
boat policy brought about, led to a conference at Pless on 31st May, where the 
Chancellor and Admiral von Miiller, Chief of the Kaiser’s Naval Cabinet, wrestled 
with Von Tirpitz and Admiral Bachmann, Chief of the Staff. The result was that 
an order was issued on Ist June to spare neutral ships, followed by another, on 5th 
June, that no passenger steamers were to be torpedoed. This meant the collapse 
of unrestricted warfare and it was followed, in June and July, by the loss of three 
large boats: ‘‘U.4o0,’’ “‘ U,23’ and “ U.31 ’’—which all fell victims to “ Q”’ ships, 
while ‘‘ U.19,”’ ‘‘ U.16”’ and ‘‘ U.6”’ barely escaped a similar fate. 

The Flanders boats found their way into the Channel again and continued 
moderately active—they sank 17,451 tons in August. 

The sinking of the second big trans-Atlantic liner, ‘‘ Arabic ’’ by ‘‘ U.24”’ on 
19th August, off the South Coast of Ireland, caused another explosion of feeling in 
America, and on 26th August another conference was held. This resulted in further 
orders that no passenger steamers were to be sunk without warning and without the 
passengers and crew being saved. Tirpitz asked to resign but his resignation was 
not accepted and he was told in a friendly letter from the Kaiser that he must 
confine himself, as Secretary of the Marineamt, to technical and administrative 
matters unless asked by the Kaiser for his opinion. Admiral von Holtzendorff 
took Admiral Bachmann’s place as Chief of Staff. 
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The day of the “ Arabic’s’’ loss was also the day on which the “©” ship 
“ Baralong ”’ sank “ U.27,”’ and the volume gives an account of the whole incident. 
It omits, however, to take into consideration the strength of the universal indig- 
nation that prevailed in England and America against the torpedoing of passenger 
ships. 

The maps are specially good and details are given of all submarine cruises. It is 
an informative and interesting volume. 


English Warships in the Days of Sail. By A. Guy Vercoe. (Percival Marshal). 
38. 6d. 

Mr. Vercoe lays no claim to do more than trace the main features of sailing 
warships’ design through past centuries. It is as a ship-modeller that he writes, 
obviously with true knowledge of his craft, and his book should stimulate his 
fellow-craftsmen to build upon the fundamental principle of technical accuracy. 

The illustrations are profuse and well-chosen; the author pays his tribute 
to the Royal United Service and Science Museums for reproductions of some of 
the models and pictures he has used. Lists of authorities to be consulted for 
further research are contained at the ends of chapters—a useful addition to an 
already, valuable introductory work. 


MILITARY 


History of the Great War: Military Operations in Macedonia from the 
Outbreak of War to the Spring of 1917. Compiled by Captain Cyril 
Falls. (H.M’s Stationery Office). 12s. 6d. + Case of Maps, 5s. 6d.. 


This first volume of the history of the Salonika operations is an admirable pro- 
duction. It brings out clearly the purpose of a campaign which, owing to the 
political obscurity of its objectives, at times seemed meaningless even to its parti- 
cipants, while it does belated justice to the troops who fought in that theatre of 
war under most arduous conditions. 

As far as the British forces are concerned, the narrative opens with the hard 
struggle of the roth Division in Southern Serbia. Then follows a description of the 
“Entrenched Camp ”’ or “ Bird Cage,”’ the latter term being the most usual in 
referring to the Lembet defences of Salonika—defences which testified so truly that 
the British are conservative both in thought and deed; for however admirable 
those defences may have seemed, they sadly lacked depth. The next phase opens 
with the more extensive operations in the Spring of 1916, which were staged hard 
by Lake Dojran and in the deadly valley of the Struma; it is shown how these 
paved the way for the tragedy of the Jumeaux ravine in the Spring of 1917. 

The bitter campaign round Dojran may well rank with many other historic 
struggles in which two such tenacious combatants as the British and the Bulgar 
have met. But, if in the end the Bulgar was defeated, there was an even more 
deadly enemy who remained unconquered—that was the mosquito of the Struma 
Valley. For the endurance of this half-forgotten army was tested not only by a 
stubborn and hard-fighting enemy but also by one of nature’s most irritating 
scourges, not to mention a climate that varied from one extreme to another. 

The whole story beings out vividly the exceptional qualities required of a 
Commander-in-Chiefwho is in charge of acomposite army speaking various languages, 
while he is simultaneously treating with various governments, all pulling numerous 
and divergent strings farin rear. If General Sarrail, the French Generalissimo, had 
possessed, in addition to indomitable will, something of the personality of the Duke 
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of Marlborough, the operations might have run more smoothly. Being what he 
was, his entire lack of patience and sympathy, coupled with a curious tendency for 
tortuous methods of conducting business, rendered the whole position of the Allies, 
and of the British Commander-in-Chief in particular, difficult in the extreme. 

The inclusion of much political matter in the narrative is not only desirable but 
adds greatly to the value of the work. The way in which Captain Falls has inter- 
woven these political and military elements is thoroughly effective. It endows the 
book with an interest unusual in military histories. 

The maps, as is usual with Major Becke’s work, are excellent. 


Modern Military Administration, Organization and Transportation. By 
Major-General J. C. Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G. (Gale & Polden). 
2s. 6d. 

The author is well qualified to deal with his theme, and he has produced a book 
which is likely to prove to be, in his own words, “‘ the cause of arousing constructive 
thought.” It deals not with details, but with principles in a broad, outspoken fashion. 

At first sight the book might be taken as a normal guide to promotion or other 
examination ; but it is far more than that, and chapter IV alone will be found to 
answer the needs of the examination candidate. But in other directions the reader 
in search of better-class matter will not be disappointed ; in particular the inter- 
dependence of mobility, organization, and strategy is clearly brought out with par- 
ticular emphasis on the events of the Great War. Indeed the book furnishes many 
apt criticisms on the conduct of the Great War, begining with the deterioration of 
our staff work in August, 1914, occasioned by a misplaced zeal for secrecy. 

The author is not strictly orthodox in all his views and in Chapter VI indulges 
in a detailed criticism of the new volumes of Field Service Regulations, which is to 
the point, for he is not a partisan of static warfare and he shows how the Regula- 
tions still bear the taint of immobility. He also attempts to outline means to effect 
economy. When he comes, in the last chapter, to discussing matters of national 
policy in the future, we fear that he will not carry conviction. The system for 
expanding the British Army on mobilization as proposed by him, resembles far too 
much the discredited Brodrick scheme of post-South African date, while his views 
on National Registration and on the Ministry of Defence, unbacked by any argu- 
ment, might not prove practicable because highly unpalatable to vested interests, 
as well as to popular fancy—under present-day conditions that is to say. 


Heeresaufbau und Heerespolitik Englands vom Burenkrieg bis zum Welt- 
krieg. By Paul Kluke. (R. Oldenbourg, Munich and Berlin). 8.50 
Reichmarks. 

This book contains a survey of the reorganization and development of the 
British Army from the outbreak of the South African War down to the outbreak 
of the World War. It is a monument of the patient research and wide reading that 
is so typical of the German historian. Statements of fact appear to be remarkably 
accurate when allowance is made—here and there only—for a certain misinterpre- 
tation of British mentality and politics. In particular the account of the parlia- 
mentary vicissitudes of the schemes of army reform put forward in turn by Brodrick, 
Arnold Foster and Haldane are both fair and well informed. The author’s praise 
of Haldane is perhaps tinged by the fact that Haldane’s remarkable intellectual 
efforts were founded on a training that wasin part German. Nevertheless he admits 
that only an astounding power of judgment of men and of events could have led 
Haldane to the “‘ opportunist ’’ mode of procedure whereby he secured the adoption 
of his schemes by Parliament and by the nation. He is also most appreciative of 
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the work of Haldane’s military assistants during the years that followed 1906; he 
is loud in his praises of the transformation of the Army of 1899 into that of 1914. 

The third part, however, dealing with the military rapprochment of Britain and 
France is more open to criticism. The contention, already expounded by Hosse, to 
the effect that Belgium by parting with “‘ military secrets ’’ in favour of the eventual 
Allies as against Germany, is not so irrefutable as the German writers would have 
us believe; it overlooks the fact that in many directions the symptoms of an 
invasion of Belgium by Germany had been growing apace. 

Again, does not Herr Kluke rather exaggerate the importance of the newly 
created General Staff in England. The public before 1914 knew little and cared 
less for any sort of military staff, and in matters political assuredly it would have 
paid little attention to any military advice as to forming an alliance with France. 
If the Cabinet, during those early August days of 1914, had not been able to enlist 
public opinion on the side of intervention in France, no General Staff on earth 
could have brought the British Empire into the war. That is what hardly any 
German will ever be capable of understanding. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


History of the Dorsetshire Regiment, 1914-1919. By Major C. H. Dudley 
Ward, D.S.O., M.C. (Henry Ling, Dorchester). 

This massive volume is in fact composed of three separate parts made up into 
one book. Part I deals with the work of the two Regular Battalions; Part II 
with that of the Territorial Battalions; Part III is the history of the Service 
Battalions. The story of each battalion is kept separate. The 1st Battalion 
fought right through the War in France, while the 2nd Battalion, being in India, 
went to Mesopotamia and was taken prisoner by the Turks at the surrender of 
Kut-el-Amara. A provisional 2nd Battalion, however, could be formed and this 
unit then fought in Palestine. The 4th Territorial Battalion, also its 2/4th Battalion, 
fought in Mesopotamia and Palestine. The 5th Service Battalion was at present 
at Suvla and then proceeded to France, where the 6th also fought. This is a good 
and readable regimental history. 


The Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. By Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 
Volume 1. 1741-1914. (Royal United Service Institution). 

This volume which, it may be added, was the last piece of work done by Colonel 
Wylly, is a purely historical record, recounted in a pleasant style, of the 47th Foot 
from the time of its creation in 1741 down to the mobilization of 1914. It deals with 
the formation and activities of the 2nd Battalion, known earlier as the 81st Foot, 
and has chapters on the allied Militia, Volunteer and Territorial Battalions. 
It gives in particular detail the account of the action of the james at Maida, in 
the Crimea and South Africa. 


History of the Ist and 2nd Battalions, The North Staffordshire Regiment 
(The Prince of Wales’), 1914-1923. (Hughes & Harber, Ltd., Longton). 
The 1st Battalion of this Regiment on mobilization in 1914, formed part of 
the 17th Infantry Brigade and thus arrived in France in the course of the battle 
on the Aisne. It fought right through the War, playing a distinguished part in 
the fighting at Delville Wood in 1916; again in the third battle of Ypres; and 
lastly in the Fifth Army’s retreat in March, 1918. The 2nd Battalion remained 
in India during the entire War and then participated in the third Afghan War. 
The narrative is short and to the point, while it deals strictly with the work of the 
Regiment and no more. 
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& Sohn, Berlin). Presented by the Publishers. 


THE DaRKINVADER. ByCaptainvonRintelen. 9s. 8vo. (Lovat Dickson, Ltd.). 


Focu Tatkxs. By Commandant Buguet. Translated by R. Green. 8vo. 
(Victor Gollanez, Ltd.). 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. By H. H. Sargent. 8vo. (A. C. McClury & Co., 
Chicago). 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE Rt. Hon. H. C. E. CHILDERS, 1827-1896. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Spencer Childers. 2 Vols. 8vo. (John Murray). 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND KAISER JOSEPH. By H. Temperley. 8vo. 
(Duckworth & Co.). 


THE AMERICAN REINFORCEMENT IN THE WORLD War. By T. G. Frothingham. 
8vo. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York). 


The above five books bequeathed by the Rt. Hon. Lord Sydenham. 


A SHORT HIsTORY OF THE WORLD’s SHIPPING INDUSTRY. By C. E. Fayle. 
12s. 6d. 8vo. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.). 


LESSONS FROM THE ‘VARSITy OF LIFE. By Lord Baden-Powell. 12s. 6d. 8vo. 
(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.). 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By David Davies. 21s. 8vo. 
(Ernest Benn, Ltd.). 


SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE BRITISH DOMINIONS, 1918-1931. Edited by 
A. B. Keith. 2s. 8vo. (Oxford University Press). 


EUROPE IN THE I9TH AND 20TH CENTURIES, 1789-1932. By A. J. Grant and 
H. W. Temperley. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Longmans). 


NAVAL 


THE BynG Papers. Selected from the letters and papers of Admiral Sir George 
Byng and of his son, Admiral the Hon. John Byng. Vol. 3. Edited by 
Brian Tunstall. 8vo. (Navy Records Society). 
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DIE AUSGEBLIEBENE SEESCHLACHT. By Paul Sethe. R.M.4.80. 8vo. (Mittler 
& Sohn, Berlin). Presented by the Publishers. 


ENGLISH WARSHIPS IN THE Days oF Salt. By A. G. Vercoe. 3s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Percival Marshall & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 


DER KRIEG ZUR SEE—DER HANDELS KRIEG MIT U-BooteN. Vol. 2. By Arno 
Spindler. R.M.12. 8vo. (E. S. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin). Presented by 
the Publishers. 


A CRUISER COMMANDER’S ORDERS. By Commander R. Grenfell. 8vo. (Gieves, 
Ltd., Portsmouth). Presented by the Publishers. 


DEATH OF A FLEET, 1917-1919. By Paul Schubert and Langhorne Gibson. 
12s. 6d. 8vo. (Hutchinson & Co.). Presented by the Publishers. 


SMOKE ON THE Horizon. By Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne. 18s. 8vo. (Hodder 
& Stoughton). Presented by the Publishers. 


HANDBOOK OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Issued by the Admiralty. 7s. 6d, 8vo. 
(H.M. Stationery Office). 


A Lire oF Lorp St. VINCENT. By O. A. Sherrard. tos. 6d. 8vo. (G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


Book OF PLANS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF H.M.S. ‘“ Victory.’ Fo. Presented 
by B. Lavis. 


NAVAL TRAINING. By Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond. 8vo. (Oxford University 
Press). Presented by the Publishers. 


MILITARY 


WHAT IS THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. By Colonel G. R. Codrington. 4s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Sifton, Praed & Co., Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


HEERESAUFBAU UND HEERESPOLITIK ENGLANDS VOM BURENKRIEG BIS ZUM 
WELTKRIEG. By P. Kluke. 8vo. (R. Oldenbourg, Berlin). Presented by 
the Publishers. 


THE Future oF INFANTRY. By Liddell Hart. 2s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber, 
Ltd.). Presented by the Publishers. 


GENERALSHIP, ITS DISEASES AND THEIR CURE. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, 
2s. 6d. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). Presented by the Publishers. 


MODERN MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, ORGANIZATION AND ‘TRANSPORTATION, ' 
By Major-General J. C. Harding-Newman. 2s. 6d. 8vo. (Gale & Polden). 
Presented by the Author. 
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HIsTORY OF THE GREAT WAR—MILITARY OPERATIONS MACEDONIA FROM THE 
OUTBREAK OF THE WAR TO THE SPRING OF 1917. Compiled by Captain Cyril 
Falls. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (H.M. Stationery Office). Case of Maps 5s. 6d. extra. 
Presented by the Publishers. 


LANGEMARCK AND CaMBRAI. A War Narrative, 1914-1918. By Captain G. 


Dugdale. 8vo. (Wilding & Son, Shrewsbury). Presented by Colonel H. de 
Watteville. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


HiIsToRY OF THE DORSETSHIRE REGIMENT, 1914-1919. Compiled under the 
direction of the Regimental History Committee. 8vo. (H. Ling, Dorchester). 
Presented by the Regimental History Committee. 


HISTORY OF THE IST AND 2ND BATTALIONS THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE REGIMENT 
(THE PRINCE OF WALEsS’s, 1914-1923. 8vo. (Hughes & Harber, Ltd., 
Longton, Staffordshire). Presented by the Publishers. 


THe LoyaL NortH LANCASHIRE REGIMENT, Vol. I. 1741-1914. By Colonel 
H.C. Wylly. 8vo. (Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall). Presented 
by the Regiment. 








Report of Proceedings at the 


Hundred-and-Second Anniversary Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, 8TH MARCH, 1933 AT 3.30 P.M. 





ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SiR RoceER J. B. Keyes, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., D.C.L., LL.D. (Chairman of the Council), presiding. 





THE SECRETARY, Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., reported that, in accord- 
ance with the Bye-Law, notice of the Meeting had been published in The 


Times of 22nd February, 1933. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the 


year 1932. 
COUNCIL 
Rear-Admiral B. W. M. Fairbairn, O.B.E., has been elected a Royal Navy 
representative in the place of Rear-Admiral The Hon. R. A. R. Plunkett- 
Ernle-Erle-Drax, C.B., D.S.O., on the appointment of the latter to a sea-going 
command. Colonel G. E. C. Rasch, D.S.O., has been elected a Regular Army 
representative in the place of Colonel A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O., on 
the latter taking up an appointment abroad. _ 
The following members of the Council, having completed three years’ 
service, retire :— 
Royal NAvy 
*Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
C.MLG., D.S.0., D.C.L., LL.D. 


REGULAR ARMY 


Major-General B. D. Fisher, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
General Sir A. A. Montgomery-Massingberd, K.C. 


MILITIA 
*Colonel The Lord Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


*Colonel J. Josselyn, C.M.G., D.S.0., O.BE , T.D. 
*Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B., T.D. 
Of the above, those marked * have offered themselves for re-election. 
This leaves two vacancies for the Regular Army. 
Brigadier E. K. Squires, D.S.O., M.C., and Major-General C. J. C. Grant, 
C.B., D.S.O., have been nominated to fill these vacancies. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 


General Sir Henry G. Chauvel, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., has been elected the 
Honorary Member of the Council representing Australia in succession to the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir J. Monash, K.C.B., V.D. 

Rear-Admiral G. C. Dickens, C.M.G., has succeeded Rear-Admiral C. V. 
Usborne, C.B., C.M.G., as Admiralty representative on the Council. 
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Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Vice-Admiral B. E. Domvile, C.B., C.M.G., has succeeded Vice-Admiral 
Sir W. H. D. Boyle, K.C.B., on taking up the appointment of President of 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Captain R. H. T. Raikes, D.S.0., R.N., has succeeded Captain T. F. P. 
Calvert, D.S.O., R.N., on taking up the appointment of Director of the Royal 
Naval Staff College, Greenwich. 

Admiral Sir A. E. M. Chatfield, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., succeeds Admiral 
Sir F. L. Field, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., on taking up the appointment of First Sea 
Lord ; General Sir A. A. Montgomery-Massingberd, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., succeeds 
Field-Marshal Sir George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., on taking up 
the appointment of Chief of the Imperial Staff; and Vice-Admiral L. G. 
Preston, C.B., succeeds Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., on taking-up the appointment of Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The total number of members on the roll at the end of 1932 was 5,739 as 
compared with 5,535 for 1931. 

During the past year 553 members joined the Institution, as compared with 
208 in 1931; there were 202 withdrawals, as compared with 178 in 1931 ; 
48 Life Members and 60 Annual Members died, and 39 members were struck 
off for being two years in arrear with their subscriptions. 

The details of Members joining are as follows :— 

Regular Army (all arms) 

Royal Navy ‘a 

Indian Army 

Royal Air Force o's 
Territorial Army ia - 
Dominion and Colonial Forces 
Royal Marines “é 

Royal Naval Reserve 

Civilians na - i 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 


This shows there is a nett increase of 204 in actual membership, but as the 
loss of Life Members does not affect the financial aspect, the financial gain 
on the year is 252. 

The number of Members who have joined during 1932 is the second highest 
on record—not including the first two years when the Institution was formed. 
Except for those initial entries, it was only exceeded in 1892 when 605 new 
names were added to our list. 


FINANCE 


The only items calling for remark on the Balance Sheet are those relating 
to the value of the Museum Exhibits, which has been reduced owing to the 
withdrawal of a certain amount of Regimental Silver by officers of disbanded 
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Regiments who desired to make other arrangements for its disposal ; and the 
Investments. The latter show considerable appreciation owing to the enhanced 
value of our securities. A further {250 has been invested in 34% Conversion 
Loan from the Life Subscription Account. 


The Revenue Account shows that there has been a balance of Receipts 
over Expenditure on the year’s working of {208 13s. 1d. There is exceptional] 
expenditure of £99 for new wiring in the Crypt and {160, being one-third the 
cost of the new edition of the Museum Catalogue. Both these items are, 
in reality, charges on Capital, as they constitute definite assets to the Insti- 
tution; nevertheless, it will not, at present, be necessary to realise any of 
our investments to meet them. Expenditure on the Catalogue is, of course, 
recoverable and it is interesting to note that in its new and more attractive 
form sales are already showing an improvement. The expenditure on electric 
wiring is in connection with the lighting of the new dioramas and better 
lighting of models, which improvements have greatly increased the popularity 
of the Museum during recent years. 


Receipts.—In view of the general financial depression, the fall in the Insti- 
tution’s total receipts is less than might have been anticipated. The principal 
reductions as compared with 1931 are as follows :— 


Government Grant ee ‘ ae ys {80 0 0 
Museum Takings .. ‘ss ae a r £187 12 0 
Journal Sales “2 + “ yh “4 £93 5 0 
Journat Advertisements .. ei as vs £137 16 2 
Entrance Fees a i pep ne Ke £178 Io o 


In view of the reduced spending capacity of the general public and tendency 
to economise on all forms of entertainment, lower Museum Takings were 
only to be expected. That there has been no greater falling off in this source 
of income must be attributed to the popularity of the special attractions 
in the Museum provided during the year. 


The falling off in Journal Sales is partly accounted for by an Auditors’ 
adjustment, and also by reduction in the actual sales due to the non-repetition 
of orders from the Argentine and the fact that certain subscribers to the 
Journal have become Members of the Institution. The loss on Journal 
Advertisements is due to entering into a new contract, which entails building 
up a new clientele. 


The loss in Entrance Fees has, of course, been due to the fact that they 
were suspended after the first two months until the end of the year, except 
for the 1933 Members who elected to avail themselves of the Bye-Law per- 
mitting them to join any time after the 1st October, and who have already 
paid the Entrance Fee of £1 1s. od. which is being re-imposed for that and 
subsequent years. The suspension of the Entrance Fee has been fully justified 
financially during the ten months it has been in force, and the good effects 
will be felt even more in future years. 


Expenditure.—In view of the anticipated loss of receipts and of the expenses 
incurred in connection with the Centenary celebrations in 1931, a very close 
watch has been kept on expenditure of every kind during the year 1932, with 
the result that there has been a very considerable reduction, and the saving 
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on the year’s working has far exceeded the loss in receipts. At the same time 
endeavour has been made that the services rendered by the Institution to its 
Members, especially as regards the Journal and the Lending Library, shall 
not suffer in any way. 


CENTENARY FUND 


It will be remembered that this fund was opened in 1931 with a view to 
securing some object of lasting benefit to the Institution in celebration of its 
Centenary, and that, in due course, it was decided to devote subscriptions to 
the acquisition of an oil painting of The King. 


This has been painted, with His Majesty’s permission, by Sir Arthur Cope, 
K.C.V.O., R.A., and the portrait, which has been specially lighted, now hangs 
in the Entrance Hall of the Institution. A four-colour reproduction will be 
found as a frontispiece to the Journal for February, 1933. 


Visir oF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured the Institution with a 
visit on 10th March, 1932. He was shown round the Museum by Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., the 
Chairman of the Council, and Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., the Secretary 
and Chief Executive Officer. He was accompanied by Sir Maurice Jenks, 
the Lord Mayor of London, who had been attending a meeting of the Royal 
Naval Fund held in the Institution, and presided over by His Royal Highness. 


JOURNAL 


The interest taken in the Journal and its value to the Services have 
been shown in marked degree during the past year. Of the exceptionally 
large number of new members who have joined, a high percentage are serving 
abroad, which means that for the time being the Journal is almost the sole 
benefit which they derive from the Institution. Again, of those members 
who joined within the last three months of the year, very many, in order to 
secure the back numbers of the Journal, have preferred to pay the full 
subscription instead of availing themselves of the 1st October rule. 


A high proportion of the lectures and articles continue to be contributed 
by serving officers and to deal with matters of current interest. The Editor 
has received several communications emphasizing the value of the section 
dealing with International Affairs. He is obtaining a gradually increasing 
number of articles from younger officers, and even in cases where the subject 
is not suitable, or the standard not up to that of the Journal, he is always 
ready to assist those who desire to improve their literary ability by helpful 
criticism. 

The Council desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the Naval, General 
and Air Staffs, for their co-operation in compiling the professional notes, and 
their ready assistance at all times. 


The thanks of the Institution are due to the various lecturers and writers 
who have contributed to the Journal. 
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LIBRARY 


The number of books added to the Library during 1932 was 205, bringing 
the total number of books up to 27,549, together with 7,430 maps. 

This year again there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
members making use of the Lending Library. 

The Journal and Library Committee have recommended that the books 
and other works in the Library be re-catalogued, and the lending system 
re-organized. The Council have approved that this shall be put in hand 
during 1933. 


MUSEUM 
The number of visitors who passed the turnstile during 1932 was 42,329 
as compared with 47,604 in 1931. These figures include members of the 
fighting Services and Police in uniform, parties from elementary schools, 
Scouts, Guides, etc., who are admitted free, and also friends of Members ad- 
mitted by ticket, but not those introduced by Members personally through 
the Institution entrance. 


A comparison of the free admittance figures is as follows :— 
1931 1932 


R.U.S.I. Members tickets . . ee sp 259 220 
Members of the Fighting Services o> are 1,995 
Schools ba ay we ‘ 933 759 


Scouts and Guides i ie * 958 1,082 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


The large diorama of ‘‘ The Spanish Armada attacked by Fireships,’’ which 
has been on show for the greater part of the year, has proved most popular ; 
as have the new Air Section and the valuable additions made during the year 
to our ship, mechanised vehicle and aircraft models. 


NEw EXHIBITS 


The Institution is again indebted to Her Majesty the Queen for three 
gracious gifts ; a relief portrait in plaster of the Duke of Wellington, a bronze 
box in the form of a medal containing a list of the Peninsular battles and a 
case of commemorative tokens of the same campaign. 


The Institution has also to thank generous donors for one hundred and 
twenty-seven other gifts to the Museum during 1932. These included a fine 
crayon portrait of Lord Roberts, a large collection of uniforms presented by 
Major N. H. C. Dickinson, and a collection of head-dresses, swords and military 
engravings presented by General D’Osnobichine, late of the Imperial Russian 
Guard. One hundred and twenty additions to the Institution’s collection of 
medals have also been received ; among these were thirteen medals of the 
late Lieut.-General Sir E. Alderson, K.C.B., presented by Lady Alderson, 
together with his five hunting horns, one of which he always carried on active 
service. The sets of Regimental badges and buttons have been completely 
re-arranged and re-mounted, and the Institution is indebted to various 
donors, including Senior Library Clerk G. Sheppard, for a number of inter- 
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esting and valuable additions to this historic collection. Some important 
additions have been made to the range of models showing developments in 
all three Services ; these include H.M.S. “ Glorious ’’—aircraft carrier; an 
Artillery dragon—made and presented by the Military College of Science, 
Woolwich ; a 12-inch B.L. Mark V howitzer on railway bogie truck mounting 
—made and presented by Mr. J. Mendez, late Royal Marines ; and a series 
of miniature tank models. 


RoyaL AIR FORCE SECTION 


With a view to giving further representation to the interests of the Royal 
Air Force, and of recording the history and progress of Service aviation from 
its earliest days, a section of the Museum is now devoted specially to air 
exhibits. These include thirteen scale models of aircraft presented by the 
following firms: Vickers Aviation, Ltd., Fairey Aviation Co., Blackburn 
Aeroplane & Motor Co., Hawker Engineering Co., Bristol Aeroplane Co. The 
Council intend that this section shall form the nucleus of a collection which, 
in course of time, will be as representative of the history and traditions of the 
Royal Air Force as the rest of the Museum is of those of the Navy and Army. 
The Air Council have notified their approval and appreciation of this project. 


REGIMENTAL MUSEUMS 


The Institution is always ready to assist these Museums in any way, and 
their claims are particularly borne in mind when duplicate articles are offered 
to the R.U.S. Museum, or when considerations of space preclude the accept- 
ance of a proferred gift. 
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Auditors 


PABRLUN, MAX HUW & CO., Chartered Accountants, 


sou. 
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CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The account of the working of the Institution and the statement of its 
finances are set forth clearly in the printed Report, which you will presently 
be asked to adopt. It may, however, be appropriate first of all to review 
some of our principal events and achievements during 1932. 

To begin with, I have to invite your attention to the fact that, due to 
the many generous members who subscribed to the Centenary Fund, we have 
been able to make a long wanted addition to the series of portraits of our 
Royal Patrons, and a picture of His Majesty the King now hangs in the Hall. 


You will note that our Vice-Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, honoured 
us with a visit early in the year, and that in his tour of the Museum he was 
accompanied by Sir Maurice Jenks, then Lord Mayor of London, who came 
here to attend a meeting of the Royal Naval Fund, at which the Prince of 
Wales presided. Incidentally, I may mention that that old-established naval 
charity is only one of numerous Service benevolent societies and associations 
which use the Institution building for their work or meetings. 


Since the last Annual Meeting we have to lament the loss of two of our 
Vice-Presidents—Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, who was for nearly 
a quarter of a century the Secretary and Curator ; and, more recently, that 
great soldier Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson. The Council have to-day 
filled those vacancies by electing Brigadier-General the Earl of Lucan and 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob as the new Vice-Presidents. We have lost 
another very distinguished member, who was for very many years a Vice- 
President and three times Chairman of the Council, by the death of Field- 
Marshal Lord Methuen. 


I think all those who knew him—-and he had many friends amongst our 
members—would like me also to pay tribute to the late Colonel H. C. Wylly, 
whose death terminated nearly thirty years’ work for the Institution, in- 
cluding ten years as Editor of the JOURNAL. He will also be remembered as 
the author of many Regimental Histories written from our Library. 


We have to note the loss, from one cause or another, of many more old 
members. A large percentage of these have been compelled to resign owing 
to the exigencies of present financial difficulties. On the other hand, we 
have the great satisfaction of recording the second highest number of new 
members joining in the history of the Institution, excepting only the first two 
years when it was being formed. 


The decision come to at this Meeting a year ago to help officers to secure 
the facilities of the Institution during these difficult times by suspending the 
entrance fee has been fully justified. The great majority of the 553 new 
members who joined in 1932 are serving officers. This is a marked indication 
that our JOURNAL and Library—which are the main assets of members not 
living in or near London—are of real value to those who want to improve 
their professional knowledge. 
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In order to forestall any questions on the subject, I may say that the 
idea of suspending the entrance fee altogether has been fully considered by 
the Finance Committee and the Council, but has not been thought practicable. 
The entrance fee, which has now been re-imposed, is, however, reduced from 
two guineas to one guinea, and I think you will agree that there are few, if 
any, institutions or societies which give as good value as we do for our modest 
annual subscription of twenty-five shillings. 


The Report and Accounts have been circulated. Are there any questions 
on the respective sections ? (No questions were asked). 


I propose :— 
“That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read 
and adopted.” 


CoLonEL B. ABEL Smitu, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., A.D.C. (Chairman of the 
Finance Committee) : In seconding this resolution I do not think any com- 
ments from me on the Accounts of the year are necessary, as the figures are 
so fully set out in the Report ; but I think you will consider it satisfactory 
that in-e difficult year we have ended up with more money than we started 
with. For that our thanks are due to the Secretary for being so very economical 
and helping us to keep down our expenditure. As regards the immediate 
future, I think probably we shall not do quite as well as we did last year, 
but I have no anxiety at present as regards our finances, which is rather a 
satisfactory thing to be able to say in these days. I have very much pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C, C. ANDERSON : I propose that :— 
“ Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Co. be re-elected Auditors for the 
ensuing year at a fee of fifty guineas.’ 


Captain K. R. Witson, T.D.: I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


DELETION OF BYE-LAW. 
THE CHAIRMAN : I will ask the Secretary to deal with the third resolution. 


THE SECRETARY: There is an existing Bye-Law (Chapter II, par. 10) 
which reads :— 
““ Members of the Royal United Service Institution serving in India 
are entitled to become members of the United Service Institution of 
India on paying in advance an annual subscription of 5 Rupees. The 
Secretaries of both Institutions will exchange lists of members, made 
up to date, periodically.” 
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I had the opportunity of seeing the Secretary of the Royal United Service 
Institution of India not long ago, and found, on comparing notes, that that 
Bye-Law of ours does not apply. There is a reciprocal arrangement which 
applies to all officers of the Indian Army at home on leave and to all British 
officers serving in India, whereby certain favourable terms are given by the 
respective Institutions ; but these arrangements do not apply particularly to 
our members, and the subscription quoted is no longer correct. The Council 
is, therefore, asking the formal permission of this Meeting to cancel this 


Bye-Law. 
COLONEL THE LoRD AMPHTHILL, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E.: I move the deletion 
of the Bye-Law. 


FIELD-MARSHAL S1R CLaup W. Jacos, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G.: I 
second that. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The undermentioned officers have been nominated as 
candidates for the vacancies on the Council :— 
Royar Navy. > 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger J. B. Keyes, Bt., G.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
Dae., as, aee: 
REGULAR ARMY. 
Major-General C. J. C. Grant, C.B., D.S.O. 
Brigadier E. K. Squires, D.S.O., M.C. 
MILITIA. 
Colonel The Lord Amphthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY, 


Colonel J. Josselyn, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D. 
Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B., T.D. 


Is it your wish that these vacancies be filled by these officers ? 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE GOLD MEDAL ESSAYS (AIR), 1932. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I will ask the Secretary to report the result of the Gold 
Medal Essays. 


THE SECRETARY: The sealed envelopes containing the names of com- 
petitors for the Gold Medal Essay of 1932 were duly opened at the last 
Council Meeting on the receipt by the Council of the report of the Referees. 
It was then found that Wing-Commander J. O. Andrews, who I am glad to 
say is present this afternoon, was the winner of the Gold Medal Essay. 
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(The Chairman then presented the Medal to Wing-Commander Andrews, 
amid the applause of the members). 


THE CHAIRMAN: It will interest you to know that Wing-Commander 
Andrews is also a D.S.O. and holds the M.C., so he is not merely academical 
in his accomplishments. 


THE SECRETARY: Flight-Lieutenant F. A. Skoulding was the winner of 
the second Trench Gascoigne Prize. He is serving abroad at present, and 
therefore the congratulations of the Institution will be sent to him with the 
Medal. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE RETIRING CHAIRMAN. 


GENERAL SIR ROBERT WHIGHAM: We are all very deeply indebted to 
Sir Roger Keyes for the time and trouble he has given to the affairs of the 
Institution, and I move that the thanks of the Institution be accorded to him. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SiR E. L. ELLtincton: I have great pleasure in 
seconding that resolution. 


The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much for the way in which you have 
received this resolution. I can assure you that it has been a very great 
honour to have been the Chairman of the Council of this great Royal United 
Service Institution. I am very proud of it. 


It may interest the Meeting to hear that this afternoon the Council elected 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard as their next Chairman. 


The Meeting then terminated. 
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BOOKS FOR SHIP LOVERS 
JUST PUBLISHED 
THE CUTTY SARK. 


A complete account of this famous clipper ship, 
with full drawings, photographs and instruc- 
tions for making a perfect scale model. In two 
volumes, 200 pages each, with plans. Vol. I— 
The story of the ship, and model making details 
for the hull, bulwarks and deck fittings. Vol. 
II—Masts, spars and rigging, with the builders 
specification of the original ship. Price 7 6 
per volume. Post free 8/+. 


ers WARSHIPS IN THE DAYS 
OF SA 
An eas tive review of the changes in war- 
ship construction from 1500 to 1850.  Illus- 
trated with 24 plates of photographs and 
drawings. Price 3/6. Post free 3/10. 


BLUE PRINTS FOR MODEL MAKERS. 
We have a splendid series of authentic scale 
blue-print drawings, specially prepared for the 
require ments of , Ship modellers, including 
H.M.S. “Victory,” *‘ Cutty Sark,”’ ve Torrens,” 

Golden Hind,” “ Santa Maria,” and Cargo 
Steamers. We also publish blue-prints for 
building working model locomotives and mech- 
anical models of an instructive nature. List 
free. 





Three Interesting Magazines 


*‘* THE MODEL ENGINEER AND 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICIAN.” 


Recognised for over thirty years as the authori- 
tative iournal on model making, and on experi- 
mental engineering and electrical work. It is 
a valuable aid to technical education and re- 
search, and a competent guide to workshop 
equipment and methods. Fully illustrated 
with interesting photographs and helpful draw- 
ings. Published every Thursday. Price 4d. 
Single copies, post free 5d. 


** SHIPS AND SHIP MODELS."’ 
A fascinating magazine for all lovers of ships 
and the sea, and students of nautical history. 
Full of beautifully illustrated articles on ships 
and models of all periods. Sail and steam. 
Published monthly. Price 6d. Single copies, 
post free 7d. 


‘* THE MODEL RAILWAY NEWS.”’ 


An illustrated magazine for all interested in 
real or model railway planning, equipment and 
operation. Read all over the world by enthu- 
siasts who follow this popular and instructive 
hobby. Published monthly. Price 6d. Single 
copies, post free, 7d. 


Books on any Nautical or Engineering Subjects supplied to order. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
66, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 














CONSTRUCTION 


OF SHIP 


AND REPAIR 
MODELS 





Model of H.M.S. COURAGEOUS made for the R.U.S. Museum 


The Institution can arrange for the construction and repair 
of Ship Models, and will supervise the work. Estimates given 
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Requisites 
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HERE is 
sete at 
The Gold- 
smiths & Silver- 
smiths Company 
something a little 
more attractive 
in style, and a ie =< 
little more ex- STERLING SILVER 
STERLING SiLveR quisite in quality WITH ENGINE-TURNED LID 
CIGARETTE CASE at a surprisingly ie 
es moderate price. 
Illustrated cata- 
logues of The 
Goldsmiths & 
Silversmiths 
Company’s latest 
productions will 
be gladly sent on 


request. 








STERLING SILVER ENGINE- STERLING SILVER 
TURNED LIGHTER WITH ENGINE-TURNED 
SILK TASSEL 41.3.6 MATCH CASE 166 


The GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD. 


Feweller & Silversmiths to H.M. The King 


fi2 REGENT STREET. LONDON. W.I 


(Corner of Glasshouse Street) 














THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH 


(FOUNDED IN 1910). 





Patron: 


H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE, K.G., G.C.V.O 


President : 
Admiral of the Fleet EARL BEATTY, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., 


G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C.L.(Oxon.), LL.D. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 


(1) To encourage the study of nautical and naval antiquities; includin 
the dress and equipment of seamen in all ages and races, and the build o 
ships, both men-of-war and merchantmen. 

(2) To compile a reliable Sea Dictionary or Sailor’s Word-Book, and, 
with that end in view, to collect information which will explain obscure 
words and phrases, together with the customs, usages and folk-lore that 
gave rise to them. ‘ fe 

(3) To pave the way to the establishment of a National Maritime 
Museum, such as those which already exist in countries less renowned than 
Britain for connection with the sea. 


The Society has raised £100,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has 
undertaken to restore H.M.8. Victory to the exact appearance which she 
wore at Trafalgar. 

The Society issues once a ppv: an illustrated journal of one hundred 
pages devoted to the study of nautical archwology in all ite branches. 

The subscription of One Guinea entitles all who join the Society to one 
copy of all its Reports and quarterly pomnink. 

For particulars of momma, opp iy to the Honorary Secretary, 

Proressor GEOF Y CALLENDER, F.8.A., 
~ R.N. College, Greenwich. 
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THE BG. at. 
CAVALRY 


Published under the authority of the Army Council, under the direction of 
ee ee the Viscount ALLENBY, G.C.B., etc. (Colonel Life Guards and 


Lancers), ass by Lieut.-General Lord BADEN-POWELL, G.C.B., 

. (Colonel 13th/18th Hussars), Iieut..General Sir P. W. CHET 

., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. D.S.0., Colonel A. FE. W. HARMAN, C.B., 

A.D.C., etc. and Major-General T. T. PITMAN, C.B., C.M.G. 
(Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, Price 5s. net. 
No. 88, APRIL, 1933. 


CONTENTS. 

The 3rd Dragoon Guards, 1867 (Frontispiece). Cavalry in France: 
April, 1918. Part V. (Maps.) By Lieut.-Colonel T. Presto: 
Yorkshire Hussars. A Fantasy of the Hunting Field. 
O. J. F. Fooks, 14th-2oth Hussars. An Eye for a Horse 
(Ilustrated.) By Lieut.-Colonel Sidney G. Goldschmidt. 
hoot in Burma. (Illustrated.) By Colonel F. A. Hamilton, late 3rd Cavalry, 
I1.A. Cavalry Battle Honours. ‘“ Warburg.” Part VII. (Map.) By Major 
T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., F.R.Hist.S. The Rangrut and his Recollections. By 
Captain Mohammed Akhbar Khan, M.B.E.., Probyn’s Horse, I.A. Some 
little known British Commanders of the Past. II. The Marquess of 
Hastings, 1754-1826. (Maps.) By Captain EK. W. Sheppard, O.B.E., M.C., Royal 
Tank Corps. The Young Officer too Years Ago. Old Cavalry Stations. 
“Royal Windsor.” (Illustrated.) By Lieut.-Colonel B. G. Baker, D.S.O., 
F.R.G.S4 F.R.Hist.S. The Mullah’s Grave: By Charles Trehane. The 
Encouragement of MHorse-Breeding. By Major-General Sir John Moore, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S. Obituary Notices. (Ilustrated.) Correspondence. 
Home and Dominion Magazines. Foreign Magazines. Recent Publications. 

All SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent to, and all copies obtained direct from, 


The Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. 
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